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VINAVASAVADATTA 
ACT VII 

Edited By Dr, C. Ktjnhan Raja. 

The first Three Acts of this rare drama appeared in the 
years 1927 to 1931 of this Journal serially, and it was later 
issued as a separate book as Madras Oriental Series No. 2. 
The fourth Act was later edited by me in this Journal in 1936. 
Acts V and VI appeared in the Bharatiya Vidya, Singhi 
Special Number, in 1945. The seventh Act is now published 
again in this Journal. The eighth and last Act will appear as 
the next instalment. 

Th collected verses from the drama, found in a manuscript, 
are given separately at the end of the Act. The original 
manuscript is much mutilated and corrupt, and so it is 
not possible to give either a full or continuous or correct text. 
What is available in the manuscript is given here. 



II #IRRT^5[^II 


II II 

1 ^ k 3rian«qi^ f% mk i (?) j 

?r t # cTl^«?f{^] 

^ H!T|?«?: I 

3# 5f!f|4 (^01 [31?^ af^fTr^IfTw^^j 
{RT— -cT«?I I 

^Iff ?rFR:— ( snarna^iL (sr^riraq) 

# § ^mt I 

^RT^ — fnf?i4 ^(05^T ^ 1 

giff — 3rwM (^i5n jrm c^q i 


1. This I conjecture to be the words of Vasavadatta. 

2. This is how it begins after the break, which extends tc, 
eight folia in the original palm-leaf manuscript. 

4. Written 3To55=2Cliiff 

|||||%i:^SS.:v- 

7 . 
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1% — i\% I I cTfS[f;^^:] 

?l«rr )— 3jit 3 ?§es[fitw?qi I fat— 

qr^S ^sqi Hqa9i55q?fwcQ^ ^fsqq^ m m i 
aa^a^s^f qtai «i^oi II Ml 

aw— (anajqa^) l^q a l ^ TO'^oi 

a I '^a ga: s^qi^a %'q%] 

g^Kia [aai^qq aia^sqi?qa:] (??![%) 

— sr^ | 

^ 1 gq af^^ajall^ 5% [m m 

g^qifq I ^sqr: ga: a§: ajaqq^ g% 19?!%] 

5^ai%^i{|aia^«aaJrt??aaasqqiiSiw^jj; 
qri|q%«DTiraa^^ a'afq«n’ ^^a'la aiwaro (i a H 

fa^— ^lia m [aqi% aiaaiaqa:] (a5qfa) 
q;i^~ (qicqaaa) — a^laf^3rl q ai% faa i 
a ai^RJ^csa aail^] 

l%«^aa{q{a f^qooT oi^ifa [aaaia ! i%?'a«|9?rfq] 


1, aifloqa 

2. ftqaaiasq sftjrrq 

?, sfs: Jw 

v:'::':;;:::4. : ''^qTqq^ 

5. gali^ 

6. a not cleat ; perhaps a==q 

7. Vatsarajaprabandha writes f between ’ai and ar and 

scores the letter ; and has for aaa. 

8. a Missing. 

9. aaaiar in Vatsarajaprabandha 

10 . ^ 
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1 qRsfJi: I 

\ 

((q^lfq) — 3iq siqg'i qceiR: 

?gi siicWci’i: ) — or qRf??iqfi% sr^ [ff qR^Fq- 

(# 5qeqt%) 

f — (SiR^iq^q: )— qil^lRS?? qrRg jRg gRRjg 
Sjqqgf [qcl^lRfll f# 55^q giq^R (?) 

qfq'qfq] 

qqi qtfsfqariq: I '^q ^^qqi'qiq: i 

grf f — ^iS'qi ^sqi s^qR^qlB^ fqqt i 

qq[ ^ l%<iq[ | afqJIlTcirJL | 

TRf— a^’zCfqqi^qqt^ =q i 

m — m m 3®iq^^5r*3; , q^mi sTRsqsqi^ 

qfRi%qrf iiqqq: I gql =#ic?jq: qiqsq: | qqi i 

^[SfH-qqi Rqwfc I 

qqi (hwct:) 

q#q^iw qqitfoqreqn^ i ^qfq^rg \v. \ 

?f3ff — ^q'lqqf qqqfq® | 

— ^qfq^ciiq; I >^i ^qi%i I ( 3 qi%fq) 
qii — 11% (qii^qqi^FT«iq^) 

^ 3iRqqw^ I 


1. Here there is again a long break of one folio in the ms. 

2. The stage direction about the King’s entry is also missing. 

3. But the king was on the stage, already. 

4. qifiiqrR'q i 

0/- 

6 . 

7. qpFqr 

8. qqqcft 
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gfff — Jig I 

3}*^ ^qr (3qf^^fa) 

^rqi (f^'^iJcf:) 
fq^— q €isfq DT qoiifl ft 3qfqe^ Rr I f if i 
m\T^ — q^Rosip g-qilg (fcgqR?^) qr iVqi^i^air 3;i[ai 
5iqi??!3ir e'lxrt [^rf ^isiq q qou% li 5qi% f{^ I i 
sffqqicqw q<JiiR — «! 57fq^ (ffgqi%q) iqqi%qii 

fseifr ^qi?qm(?) I 

7(3rr — qqqf^ ! 

^sri Rqq i|eq ^fifcrlg: ^ftqqqlqjt ^ \ 

3f^qgi^^iiqig?rqig; Rqc!Fqi<j;i?qiqq ^sqf: \\ ^ n 

gff— I goTq....^qqf fltra^ srg^giqi^ gqi 
qiqaisqfqf^ I 

— T% 3[tl8t cl';r q-^sfq; ?iq[ ^iqq^] 

— ^f gqgr m aqqra Qsifrf: ?q oqqraq;] 

7i5rr — 1 

q^Tiqf^jrHf geRfaiifqffsIg: | 

^sq =q a^§:Rqi%j?Tq^qra; snfrrfqqft ^rctrIr ii s n 

1. not in ms. 

2. 15 

3. W 

5. A few syllables missing 

6. f^rar , 

7. . Space for a letter blank between ^ and qi. 

8 . 


Ul 
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The following verses from this Act are seen in the Vatsaraja- 
prabandha: — 


?5qi; 5qffgcqi^git«fiqrf(ofr) | 

qf5}F Tfc^l %cigi eiwdir ?fl ?fl {\ { (I 

m g Jim qantifr....%5:(?)eq^?fmFq; ii 

^sn ftjFq(qi) i 

3r9mg(^crqFi?i*ng; I'^^iciijqc'jiffiqw ^sqj: n ^ n 

(see verse 3) 

Mlq5q?qc!FWcI3?qqitF«l: JFn%3: fw^g^sruigq I 

iniq qfqsifi^^i^^^F^JiFe Ifq^^q iqF^^e^q || » ii 

- - q;^?fq^;[i[ri!%qF^JJ: I 
# l?iiF'lfir f|JTinf<i%«qq%wu li || 


qqf 2nf q^qi% JFlcivfFs ?gqF TOfn^ei^g^qF hfh: I 
m ciqF 'k ^4 FW^iiqqFJT q«(JIFJI^ (| ^ |( 

siI?m^4|q%qiq5iFtJif qumJiFJi i 

(*F^F)W5R^ JI^JTflF#: gF^< 

e*!f*m3^ q^f jf?^ qq^ei - - ge^qf^^ n ,s n 

^^Hf^qgqil ^351?^ qjfqelF: ^qcF^;(?) | 

^qciF ^q#T ^f^r: fqi’^qi^ n ^ n 

nill ^sqi: (see verse i) 

(sec yerse 2 ) 



the LANGUAGE OF RAMACARITAM * 

BY 

L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar 
(Maharaja’s College, Ernakulam) 

Three editions of the work called ‘Ramacaritam’ have 
been printed so far. The University of Madras published 
several years a text containing 717 verses ; as this edition con- 
tains no introduction, little is known about the provenance of 
the manuscript or manuscripts forming the basis. The poet 
Ullur S. Paramesvara Iyer had published in 1916 the text of 
30 paricchedas with a very helpful introduction and useful notes. 
Ullur’s scholarly observations provided the impulse for the 
further study of the work. In 1931 there appeared what was 
described as the full text of the work in the Travancore Cit- 
rodayamanjarl series. Three manuscripts appear to have been 
used here, but no attempt has been made to define ihe text after 
subjecting the mss. to a scrutiny on the basis of prosodies or 
metrics. Subtle points of phonology, relating particularly to 
the transitional stage of the evolution of the west coast speech 
from the parent language, cannot be solved in the absence of 
such a definitive text. The study of morphology is a little 
easier, especially if care is taken to envisage only illustrations 
common to the mss. and repeatedly occurring in them. 

An examination of the morphology of the text reveals four 
sets of forms: 


* The system of transliteration adopted in this essay is that of 
the M.L.J. Press with the following symbols representing west 
coast sounds: 

nd (Tam. nr ) — the alveolar group formed of the nasal 
and the plosive. 

it (Tam. ?t) — the long alveolar plosive. 

n — the blade — dental nasal phoneme of Old Tamil and 
Malaya jam, to be distinguished from the point-alveolar n. 

1 have analysed elsewhere the language of Old Mai. texts 
published after my E(volution) of M(al.) M (orphology)' came 
out. These texts are Kautaliyam Bhasa, Duta'-akyam, Brahraanda- 
puranam, Uttararamayanam and Devimahatmyam. ^ , u 
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(a) Old forms which may have been purely “tradi- 
tionary” or “conventional”; 

(b) “ancestral” forms which the west coast speech 
“inherited” from the “parent” language and retained for 
brief periods in the transitional stage; 

(c) west coast developments which disappeared in the 
later growth of the speech (may be, at different stages in 
different instances) ; and 

(d) developments that have continued down till today. 

Those forms which have fallen into disuse in Middle Tam. 

colloquials and which never sti’uck root in Mai. (as shown by 
the examination of contemporary and later texts) are certainly 
Tamilisms employed out of deference to literary conventions. 
To this group would belong features like the following : 

( 1 ) sandhi chmges,as in idarku, nlmyane, onder, varunan- 
rica, ticagaddrum, mettaram, pottun; 

(2) Tense- forms, with the augment-ow-, like molindanan ; 
and old forms lik& poyinar, etc. ; 

(3) Prohibitives like ilaikkanmin. 

Those Middle Tamil forms which do not have direct 
cognates in Early Mai. and which occur sporadically in the 
earlier texts may also be regarded as “Tamilisms ” introduced 
in deference to literary convention. To this group would be- 
long forms like adukkn, ceyyakkdl, ariyamal, etc. 

Then there are “ ancestral ” forms appearing side by side 
with forward west coast developments in Old Mai. texts, as in 
Ramacaritani. I think it would be incorrect to lay down on 
the strength of an observation in the fourteenth-century Lil. 
[“paiidyabhasasarupyam bahulyena ‘p^tl’ iti keralabhasayam 
that all such instances were foreign to the west coast at this 
stage and that the west coast speech was “ born full-fledged ’’ 
like Urvasi from out of the sea. 

In this connection one may have to envisage the import, 
ance of another observation of Lil., viz. that “ the low castes of 
Kerala make use of colabhasa forms like manga, vandan 
etc. ’■ The probability of many of these older forms existing 
side by side with forward developments in different parts of the 
country can certainly not be ruled out in the earlier transitional 

The marking-off of the categories (o), (^b), (c) and (d) 
enables the student of Malayalam to “place” this work among 
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Old Malaya|am texts already analysed and fixed chronologically. 
Ancillary as the evidence of language certainly is (especially in 
the circumstances that obtained in the past in Kerala), it 
cannot be altogether neglected. If Ramacaritam shows quite a 
respectably larger number of linguistically earlier features than 
say, the fourteenth-century Lilatilakam, it could not have been 
due to the mere accident of a supposedly regional or communal 
dialectic variation. Nor would the theory stand, which ascribes 
the work to a comparatively recent date on the ground that it is 
composed in a "frontier” — dialect or “ mixed ” speech; for 
in the first place such a " frontier ’’-speech cannot be traced 
anywhere, and secondly many of the features mentioned below 
are undoubtedly Old Malayalam as evident from comparisons 
with other old Malayalam works. 

1. Old nominal bases now no longer in use inherited from 
thq " parent ’’-speech whether as part of tradition or as active 
forms in early stages : allal, attal, amar, adal, annal, anna ‘fool’, 
idanneru, indal, igal, icai, uvavi, kottal, marakkalam, pagali, 
maiyal, mdttam, manbu, mdrvu, parava, padinnayini, com- 
pounds like ar-amtidu, onder, edilar, venjinam, viyangol, celun- 
galal, mtirangilar, val-l-ali, vallidi, vallarwlrar. 

Characteristic west coast developments: cemnm (cf. Tam. 
cemmaiznd. cemmal), pedi ‘fear’, ‘mouth’ (cf. Tam. collo- 
quial va), puvti (cf. Middle and Modern Tam. colloquial 
puvu) , niuluvan (cf. Tam. muluvadu), cel (cf. Tam. ceyai), 
vadil (cf. Tam. vaydil). 

Z. The second case ending is generally e (cf. Tam. collo- 
quial e) but manuscripts evidence hesitancy between e and a 
which latter was perhaps a slightly frontalised, weak-accented a. 

3. "Separation” (or "absence of union”) is associated 
with the third case endings odu and odu, as in nyirodu 
tala verupadutti, adnttavarodum verayi (cf. EMM, p. 8) 
Although no express provision exists in Toikappiyam for this 
use of the third case, there are instances like the Toikappiyam 
sutra murrugaraniodu porul verupadaadu ... and Middle Tam. 
instances like numarddu piriyadu. 

4. As for the fourth case,: the new ending-w (after-n 

and-m) appears commonly heshic older-n-n-kku axid-in-u-kku. 
Older forms of the type oi endinku, adinku (without the 
augment-*#) appearing in Kautaliyam are absent here. ' 
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5. The fifth case endings are locatives (or place-denoting 
words) followed by ninnu (cf. Virac.) 

The ancient in appears in adinum mile with a fifth case 
force. 

Similarly, -il in adil parant, kutiattil ere is the fifth case-i7 
mentioned in Nannul. 

-in-il (constituted of the augment-f« and il) appears only, 
with a seventh case force in this text: viravinil, tikkinil, 
kaluUinil, manattinil. This is a descendant of older-««-m used 
in certain Old Tamil texts with the fifth case signification, 
generally speaking, and rarely with a seventh case force under 
the influence of the newly popularised and locative post- 
position-i7, Tolkappiyam prohibits the use of the augment- 
fn-before the fifth case ending-in but already Kurundogai 
shows kalatiinin) and Paltuppattu has tappinin valaadu (both 
with a fifth case force), while Kalittogai evidences a seventh 
case signification also for the ending which came (under the 
influence oi-il) to be regarded as-in-il (in sandhi-affected 
positions). 

in-il is used in many Middle Tamil texts (and in modern 
Tamil poetry) only with a seventh case force, but in the earliest 
stages of the west coast speech, it seems to have been used with 
both the fifth case ( comparison al) and seventh case meanings. 
Kautaliyara has klledinil nan-madannu, hani-vannadinil 
nanmadangu in the fifth case, adinil Uyittii, satruvinil, etc. 
in the seventh case. 

6. ude is most common, but (m) de and (in) de are not 
met with, and tidaya is rare. Some mss. show-jd<? 
where i represents a neutralized, weak-accented sound with no 
lip-rounding. Kautaliyam has udaya, ude and ide (i being 
a centralised, weak-accented u). 

7. il, -kal (-in-galy>ingal) and both the “rigid” and 
“loose” postpositions appear for the seventh case: ul, idai 
(ida), ude, micai (mica), mil. Ml, pakkal, etc. 

-aitu in the instances teruvattu and naduvatiu, where this 
augment is not normal in post-Tolkappiyam Tamil, may be 
compared to-attu in Tolkappiyam instances like veyilattu, 
pani-y-attu, vali-y-attu, mala-y-attu. 

Another ‘archaism^ in the west coast speech is furnished 
by kilakku nattu cellumbol which has come down to the present 
day in constructions like kolikkottu cennu, where the geminated 
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ttii (without any seventh case affix proper) denotes the 
locative meaning. Old Tamil had such constructions, as in 
kattu-c-ctlba-v-enba [Kurundogai]. 

The association of a locative force in agame poyt, agasami 
parannu, teruve nadannappol is due to the analogy of words 
like niunbe, kilakke where the emphasis-denoting e was popu" 
larly accociated with the locative idea. 

8. . edd , the sambodhana word, peculiar to the west coast' 
denoting familiarity without contempt, exists in this text beside 
edd and edi (cf. Middle Tam. forms <01d Tam. edd and ed%), 

The following Tolkappiyam types of vocatives are absent 
in Mai. : Mflwg'dy (of nahgai), pdrppjr and kariyir (of pdrppdr 
kariyar), tonrdl (of tdnral), and vocatives with alabedai. 

The change of -an to -dy is represented in literary instances 
like kulattinu karaydy-ulloy-e and ^uraril munb-udaydy ; rdmd- 
v-o, tanayd-v-d„ rdman-e and the use of ~e in -ulloy-e are all 
later than Tolkappiyam usage. 

9. The directive ending -ekk is not common ; the only 
instance available is ividekku. ’Forms with -il-ekku,-ingal,-ekku 
ati-ekku do not appear, although the,terminative expletive e is 
found in nagarattile, tarayile, agatte. adilkku, appearing often 
in this text, is perhaps an incipient directive without-#-. 

The qualificatory e is also very rare ; there is one instance : 
klHle ttolilgalelldm pecinapoludu. Directional words like 
ktlakke are sometimes coupled with visesyas, as in kilakke-ttica. 
cf. Kautaliyam. 

10. Directives with — nokki {cf. instances like hastinapuri 
nokki-p-ponar in the prose portion of the Middle Tam. text 
Perundevanar’s Bharatam) and dmmdru appear: vadakkunokki, 
manmel-dmmdru and kilakkin-vddilkkaldmmarn.pettu, as a 
directive ending, occurs in melpeUu, kilpetpi (cf. Tam. mel- 
pattu and kilpattu) and in purattuttu ( for the u of which, cf. 

EMM, p. is'.) " 

11. Curung-ida-mdr ‘women with slender waists’ (with 
the plural ending mar) the old plurals palava (pal and pala) 
and cilava, (cila), av and iv, dn-gal and pen- gal (later anunnal 
and pennunnal in view of the semantic alteration suffered by 
an-gal and pengal) and traditional forms like ndlvar and , 
enmar. 

12. In the use of augments in nominal inflexions, the 
following may be noted. 
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idam-odii, kimam-odu, aram-odu, without the augment -att 
illustrate a usage which is as ancient as Tolkappiyam Eluttu. 

The augnient-Jn- is often used in the inflexional forms of 
bases with -v-o and consonants, in the second and third cases : 
cadi-y-in-al, clda-y-in-e. 

■r. The non-rational plurals ava and iva take on always the 
augment -(a)tt- but ella-y-ilimi evidences a west coast develop- 
ment in which the augment is left out. This ella-y~ilum is 
often heard today beside 

Kovil-kku, viralkku, kalalkku, kalkku, without the augment 
after bases having final -I, are unusual in modern language. 

13. Noteworthy old forms among pronouns are wamjaf 
(both as nominative, and as an ‘oblique’ stem as in ndnnal-il') , 
nirnmir (nivi-hemg the oblique stem of the second person 
plural), emmil (eni being the oblique stem of the first person 
plural pronoun), and engal-. 

nim- and em- are purely traditional forms; nim- may be 
compared to Old Tam. and m- to Old Tam. cm-, 

e^gal- has its counterpart in Middle Tam., while nannal 
(and nannal) evidence n- as a west coast peculiarity. 

14. Old verb-bases that form part of the “inherited’, 
stock but that have now gone out of use: ilai-kk-, orumanapp- 
ed-, ond-, kilar-, kadav-, kol-, ktidar-, cad- ‘to attack’, ceni-kk- 
cepp-, idv-, ttiyar-, pSc-i pudai-, pugal-, mett-. mil-, vagai-’ 
kai mey mara-kk-, por kidai, etc. 

Early west coast “developments” (structural, semantic or 
both), that have fallen into disuse today : td-,ular-, eg-’to 
order’, kilai-kk-(as in kilaicca navinodmn with gasping, weak- 
ened tongue’), cenh- ‘to be reddened’, tilkk- {modern tikk-) 
nann- ‘to consider deeply’, kel-, karer-, fiidiped- and ver-iri-kk 
used as transitives. 

Developments that continue to exist till today : adar- 
ulavag- (for all persons and numbers), crumbed-, kudai-, tall-, 
teli-kk- ‘to drive chariot, cattle etc.’, pagar- (cf. Tam. peyar- 
and pagir-) pidt-kk- ‘to be afraid’ cemmu-var- ‘to be beautified 
or sanctified, (which exists in modern cemmorttu of Christians). 

15. The so-called “defective” verbs belong to different 
categories: (a) Kurippuvigai bases like ul, al, il and val; (b) 
terinilai bases showing only a limited nnmber of verb-forms 
from the beginning, like valj,- and ol (or oil-) ; (c) old verb- 
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bases, of which only certain forms were popular in later stages 
of speech-evolution, like ar-, ir-, mig-, pol-, en-. 

In Raniacaritani, apart from undu and uUa, the old 
forms ulan, iilal, ular, ulan-ayan, nlar~dyar, arinn-ulan a.Tt m&t 
with,-— One instance of Hen (in kand-ilen) is available but 
alen, alay, alan are not available. There are the participles 
illddu and the west coast development illayadu, alladu and 
allay adu, the conditional illdygil, illayaygil, allaygil and allay- 
aygil (beside older allal and alldgil and alldyil) i illayaygil and 
allayaygil were perhaps formed under the influence illa-y-dg— 
and alla-y-dg-. 

The old participle anri is, in compounds particularly, 
represented in this text by endf (and enni), while inn appears 
as indi (inni), endi (enni) and also as indi (inni'), the long i 
in the last-mentioned being due to the analogy of west coast 
Ua isolated from forms like kitttla < kitillla < kitti-y-illa . — 
Kaut, shows endi for anri numerously but inri is only indi. 
The works of the Panikkars show endi {enni) both for anri 
and inri. Possibly, the course of change was that a of anri was 
first changed to e through a frontalized weak-accented stage and 
that later (through confusion between andi and indi) the e was 
transferred to indi also. Dissimilation was perhaps also opera- 
tive here in the change of i to e. The form enni (ye) was 
very common down till the New Mai. period. It represented 
andi and indi alike. To-day, enniye is an archaism (often 
appearing in poetry). 

alia and Hid have been used in Mai, also as bases of forms 
with negative tense-endings annexed to them : alldnnu, allayum, 
Hlafinii, illdyum. 

Similarly, arudu (the kurippuvinai non-rational singular 
of ar) has given rise to west coast forms like arudayinnu 
(negative present finite), aruddnnu (neg. past), aruddyum 
(neg. fut.), aruddyvdn (neg. participle). 

val- as a kurippuvinai base underlies forms like vallavannam 
‘in some manner’ (for the roots of the semantic change, c/. 
Old Tamil valldngu and valla-v~dru) , valladuni ‘something’ 
vallavareyum ‘some persons’ and the negatives (colla) vallen, 
valldm, vallddu ‘not being able’, valldyma ‘inability’. 

vail- as terinilai verb-base is represented by ktdannal 
valhndidumllla, 

cf. Kautaliyam instances like valli ‘having learnt’, vallupia- 
pan, and vallUa in a citation of X.il, 
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Examples of forms of vail- are available in Old Tam.: 
vall4, vaUuvon (Kur\xndog?i{) vallumor, tie. 

The forms of val- and of vail- sometimes govern accusa- 
tive objects both on the west coast and in Middle Tamil. 

ol- (or oil-) is also a “defective” terinilai verb-base, re- 
presented in Mai. by negative forms like ollmnu, ollade, 
olldda, ulolldda bhumi; and the prohibitive-o//o which continued 
down till the 19th century. This text has many instances of 
olld^ Tam. has olluvadu (Puranan.), olvai (Kurundogai) , 
olvadtt (Kurund.), ollam, and the negatives ollan, ollay, ollen, 
olldr, enmar, enmon, emnadu, enmedam (ennumedam) represent 
old forms of en- in the present text. 

16. The type of valar-kk-, uyar-kk- exists here beside 
that oi valartt- and uyartt- . 

17. Tense-forms with and without personal endings 
occur. The expletives-fdM and -Mdw are also common. 

The personal endings (with the augment- an-an-) -an-en, 
-an -ai, -an-an, and those like vamnginar, todahginan appear 
to be Tamilisms. 

The y of the second person singular ending -dy is often 
elided : marannd, ulava, kandd, 

-an as the personal ending for the first person future 
singular is quite frequent: kdlavan, etc. (see below). 

18. The present tense ending is -ind- . There are no 
instances showing g-ind-. 

19. dyinen, pdyinar, dyina, dm, pom are old forms. 

Past stems like tdnn- (< tdlnn-<. tdlnd-)mn-, vdnn-, and 

aniinn- occur. 

The mss. show kudar-i- and kudar-nnu- as the past stems 
of kudar- ; similarly the older eluninn- and elunstt-appoar side 
by side. The possibility of scribal interference cannot be ruled 
out here. 

The occurrence of non-palatalised and palatalised stems 
like vaitt-and vaicc-has to be explained (as in other instances 
of the existence, side by side, of old forms and new develop- 
ments) as due to the fact that both sets of forms may have 
been current in parts of Kerala in the transitional stages; cf. 
observations made supra. 

20. The future with -urn is used only for the third person 
non-rational singular and plural and third person rational 
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singular. For other persons, tense-forms with personal endings 
occur: First person: konnlduvan, olippan, uraippan [with the 
singular ending-an corresponding to Middle Tam. -an and old 
Tam. -al.'l, ariyithi-kolv dm, odukkuvdm, igal kittuvom [with 
the plural ending -om, also Middle Tam.]; second person: 
kolvay, ulava(y); ilavay third person “rational” plural: emnar, 
(emmar), ular-avar. 

21. The mss. show besides a and ^ for the final vowel of 
the infinitives, a long a also, particularly in pausal positions : 
kan~punal tulumba, uraceyya. 

cey-y-arudu, cey-y-a, and cey-y-olla are common; the elision 
of a of the infinitive is noteworthy. Old Tam. shows the first 
type in instances like odukku-arum-, tunn-arun-curam, enn- 
ariya, etc. — Negatives like ceyyam-alla also occur in this text. 

22. The Relative Participles in constructions like the 
following are miniature predications and they have assumed 
their present function as the result of original non-rational 
plural predicates having been prefixed as visesanas to their 
subjects: civandana muUgalddum, ceydana toUlgal [where 
original past forms appear as relativals], tuyd cilava [where 
an original kurippuvinai participial predicate tiiyava is contract, 
ed to tuyd and used as a relatival], nadamaduvo cila kekinam 
[where a future participial does the duty of an adjectival]. 
Campu constructions like pariccd cila paragalum, karantid 
pillagalum where minor predications are effected through the 
prefixing of past participiais which were originally predicates 
belong to this category. Dutavakyam, Brahmandapuranam, 
Devimahatmyam and Uttararamayanam Gadyam show this 
type of construction with the present, past and future forms. 
The earlier Kaut. has forms in the future only: avd, ceyvd, etc. 
(as predicates). 

These forms appear as participial subjects also : hastigalSvd 
kalingadigal. li the analogy of av-v-avd dav-v-ava (a o on 
account of the bilabial, and lengthening of d owing to emphasis) 
was active here, ceyvd, avd, etc. of Kaut, were from non-ration- 
al plurals ceyva etc. (cf. Old Tam. ceyba, Middle Tam. ceyvd) 
which were at once finites and participiais. 

23. Another type of west coast constructions in this text 
is furnished by illustrations like the following . in which the 
relative participles (with final « eleded) are followed by oru 
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(or of) and non-rational nouns (as vis^yas) : (nUa-p-)pdyoru 
{coriyodu), connoru {neram), eluvoru (neram). 

In later stages of the west coast speech, both singulars and 
plurals, rationals and non-rationals came to be used as 
visesyas. Though theoretically the combinations of past rela- 
tive participles and oru are possible in Tamil, such combinations 
are non- existent ia the literary dialects; on the other hand, the 
usual type of construction is the combination of the non-rational 
participial noun and oru (or dr) followed by non-rational ( very 
rarely, rational also in Middle Tamil) visesyas. Thus Tam. 
type is represented in this text by instances like mikkador 
tuyaratn, muluttadoru culamudaydr, padarudador, etc. There 
is no future relative participle as such in Tamil, and the west 
coast combinations of the type seem to have been due to 
analogy. The Tam. counterpart is of the type of ceyvadoru. 

24. The concessive ond-enum beside ennanum is note- 
worthy. Both — anum and enum exist in Middle Tam., and I 

consider them to be modifications of dyiwMW. 

25. Neuter future participial nouns with a gentle horta- 
tive force (as in Middle Tara, colloquial and in Kanada) : 
koduppude, tirivudu, puvudu. 

Participial nouns show -adu,~idu,-udu,-udu (for future 
forms like ddudu, and analogically for others) and -idu ( for 
forms like kitttdu<_kitti-y-adu, and by analogy for tariivldu and 
ceyvidu). 

The types of kolvavar (cf. Tam. kolbavar) and ceyyum- 
avan (cf. Tam. ceyyumdn and ceyyumavan) find representa- 
tion here numerously, 

26. Except in a few old forms like mn ulen, collavallen, 
adiyen, adiyennal, iruvlrum ‘you two’, this text shows only third 
personal appellatives; vallor, pollar, ollar, mmmevar, 
kilakkedu, annanadayal, mencollal, olagudu. 

27. The old “indeterminate” negative tense-forms with 
personal endings appear : ottew, teray, aliyan, toladu, ariydr, 
ariyom, (iva) copiya. 

Unequivocal instancesof tense-forms with-d only (without 
personal endings) are ceydadu paftd and udambu caliya. The 
form (ni) ariya may be due to elision of y in ariyay. The 
following instances in which the subjects are singular in form 
though capable of being interpreted as plural in meaning (accor- 
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ding to the spirit of an Old Tamil rule laid down inTolkappiyam) 
mark a transition stage which helped forward the association 
of negative forms (without personal endings) with singular 
subjects and then with rationals too : katnnr inlld, mnal celld, 
nayanam ilayd, tiiyaram vara, uvavi curuhna. 

28. Other west coast iorms : ceydilla (ci. Middle Tam. 
ceydilen, etc.), vannilla, unarnntlla, kandilen. Future negatives 
like kolgilla, kurugilla and ceygilla. 

ceyga-y-illa {denoting the future) i cf. the Middle Tam. 
collocations ceygai-y-illai and ceygai-y-tmdu (common in the 
Vaisnavite commentaries) : irikka-y-illa, uraikkayille, moliga- 
yille. 

ceyvilla (denoting the future) : the Middle Tara, counter- 
part shows only ceyvadillai, but collocations formed of ceyvu- 
kanhu, nadappu with illai are possible in Tamil, ceppuvilla, 
vartwilla, kanmilla are Mai. instances. 

29. Negative forms with tense-affixes annexed to bases 
with -a: arudayhinu is the only instance here. Kautal. shows 
no instances of this type at all. 

There are non-finite forms in this text: aliv-illayum-oru 
mayam,. illdyiimhdl, ariv-illayvan, cerukk-arudayzan, viddy- 
vadu, hodayvadinnu. 

par ilaikk-an-min looks like a Tamilism. 

30. Miscellaneous. 

(i) alavtt and -alavil for denoting '(measure of) time’, 
besides -alavum, -alam, -ala, -olcm, and the development 
-6|am, all meaning ‘till’ 'up to the time when’. The hesitancy 
of forms continued down till the period of the Panikkars. 

(ii) ade-y-um-alla (cf. a similar foim in Kaut.) show^s 
a restrictive e. In modern ade, on the other hand, e originally 
was restrictive, then became an emphatic particle without 
special reference to things restricted, and then faded out into 
an expletive. 

The difference between terram ^ and pirinilai e becomes 
conspicuous only when the contexts bring out the restriction or 
exclusion prominently. Since emphasis is always on negation 
(or exclusion) of the opposite of what is posited, the element 
of exclusion is always inhereht in emphasis. This is why 
Neminadam regards pirinilai e as a branch of the category of 
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(iii) The mss. show ittana, ittina, ittira, attam attina^ 
attre; orikkal (cf. Tam. orukkal) and orikkal. 

(iv) alio, alls and alU (as hx iU-allt, all-alU) are all here. 

(v) Tne help-verb-Id- appears as such when associated 
with past stems having final-z<-«i as in cenn-id-, and as-id- when 
associated with past stems baving-i as in tdnnjd-. Analogy has 
given rise to forms like cenn-id- also. Certain mss. show collitpi, 
etc. where counter-analogy has been active (cf. Middle Tam.) 

(ot) wadi ‘sufficiency’ ‘satisfaction’ is perhaps the mean- 
ing in two contexts: madt vannudtlla, md udal muluppu 
madi-y~illa, ^odi hz% other meanings in wadi keu-, madiye- 
nniye (madi-y-ill&da viravodu ‘viith. incalculable haste,’ madi-y- 
illavidavagal ‘widows besides themselves (with grief), ennuUil- 
idmn-attal niadikku ninnudilla ‘the sorrow accumulating in my 
heart could not be contained. ) The collocations madi-y-dg-, 
madi var-and niadi por ‘to be sufficient’ and the word madi 
used alone for ‘enough’ are not to be found here, madi ponnu, 
madi vannii, madi-y-dyi were originally used as intransitive 
constructions with madi as subject but later became associated 
together as compound verbs with other words as subjects, as 
in madi porum ninnude vilaydUam (KR) and madiporum 
ninnude viryannal (El). 

The occurrence, frequency or absence of grammatical types 
in long te.xts like Ramacaritam and Kautaliyam do provide a 
presumptive value for their antiquity. If these texts, along 
with the fourteenth century Lil„ are examined together com- 
paratively, the perspective emerges that Ramacaritam has 
linguistic features neither so old as those of Kautaliyam nor so 
"late” as those of Lil. Here are the relevant data : 


Kaut. 

Ramacaritam 

Lild,tilakam 

Fourth case forms 

’•in-ku 


like enku, endinku 

absent. n-u-^kkii 

on\y-n-u 

beside marattimkku 

An^u^-kkii beside 

-in-it 

and marattinii 

and 


Fifth case in-il. 

in-il only in 


also used in the 

the seventh case 

no-in- 

seventh case 


•il at all 

Sixth case udaya 

only-ude and 

ude, 

and ude, ide 

XdXtly -ide 

ide, -n-d-e 

Rarity of qualificatory 

e Rarity 

Frequency 
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Present tense 

endings g-ind>- , onIy-%J- 4nd- 

and 4nd 


No negative tenses 
with tense-affixes 
annexed to neg* base 
with -5. 

Old Indeterminate 
' negative finites with 
personal endings 
ceymdofu type 


aruddyinnu, 
aruddyvan 
illdyimi, etc. 

Beginnings of Nega- 
tive finites with a 

ceyvoru beside ceyvi-- 
dorii 


tdrayum-d^ 
etc* . 


pirdtti fdTd 


Both types: 


Other details roughly fit into the above picture. So, one 
has to ''place Ramacaritam somewhere between the period of 
the language of Kautaliyam and that of the linguistic evolution 
of the native elements of the manipravala envisaged by 
Lilatilakam and reflected in early works like Unninilisandesam. 



CONCEPT OF PRAUDHOKTI IN 
ALANKARASASTRA 

BV 

K. A, SUBRAMANIA IyER, 

Professor of Sanskrit, University of Lncknotv: 

In the development of any system of thought, fine distinc- 
tions play an important part. This is as true of the alankara- 
sastra as of any of the darsanas. In the Dhvani system, for 
example, certain fundamental distinctions are made and one has 
to understand the full implication of these distinctions if one 
wants to understand the system at all. The distinctions between 
srmtoFT and and ; 

and and 

and and and 

®45RT, all these distinctions are fundamental in the Dhvani 
system. Another distinction which is mentioned in the earliest 
work on the Dhvani system, namely, the Dhvanyaloka of 
Anandavardhana, is that of the suggestive element in poetry into 

What is the basis of this dis- 
tinction and how is it related to the other distinctions and 
principles of the Dhvani system? 

Before answering this question, let us consider the distinc- 
tion between arid By ‘ vastu ' is meant any plain 

unvarnished idea or thought or statement. It may or may not 
be thought or statement of an actual fact existing outside the 
mind. The essential thing about it is that it is just a plain 
thought or statement. When we just say something about 
something else, we are giving expression to ‘vastu’. It does 
not matter whether what we say is positive or negative, 
whether it is true or false. Both affirmations and negations 
would come under ‘ vastu ’i. It is easy to see that a good 
proportion of our statements in everyday life and those of poets 
in their poems give expression to ‘ vastu ’. This can be 
illustrated from the works of any Sanskrit poet. “ King 


L'ocana on Dhvanyaloka, p. 50 (Kashi Samskrit 
A 7ciifiesNo.cilM|i:;:::- A 
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Dilipa and Queen Sudaksina touched the feet of /asistha and 
Arundhati who, being pleased, gave them their blessings”!. 
This is a good example of ‘vastu’. It just states facts or 
presents certain things as facts, without adorning them in any- 
way. The poet here has not used his imagination or fancy to 
beautify these facts in any way. “While the divine sage Ahgiras 
was speaking thus, Parvati, seated near her father with her bent 
head counted the lotus-petals with which she was playing”. So 
says Kalidasa in his Kumarasambhava^ and the whole of it is 
‘vastu’. It is not necessary to go to poetry to find examples 
of ‘vastu'. No matter in what language we speak, we are 
most of the time giving expression to simple thoughts or under- 
standing simple thoughts from the words of others. Usually 
we express them in sentences consisting of two or more words, 
but this is not a necessary condition. What we understand when 
somebody says ‘yes’ to our question is as good a ‘vastu’ as any 
which we may, understand from a long sentence consisting of 
many words. 

What ‘vastu’ is can be better understood if one contrasts it 
with ‘alankara’ or a picturesque idea or statement. An idea 
which has been made picturesque in any way by the fancy or 
imagination of the speaker is an ‘alankara'. Ideas become 
picturesque when they involve some kind of striking com- 
parison or contrast between any two things in the world. Thus 
when Kalidasa, after having first declared his own inadequacy 
to the task of describing the exploits of the kings of the solar 
dynasty says that perhaps he would be able to accomplish it by 
following the path made for him by earlier poets as the thread 
enters the diamond through the hole made by the borer,® he is 
giving expression to an idea made picturesque by the striking 
comparison which it contains. It required the imagination of 


( 1) ?:iw ^ ^ I 

Raghuvamsa, I. 57. 

(2) ^ I 

Kumarasariibhava, VI. 84. 

(3) 3IW I 


Raghuvamsa I, 4, 



I 
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a Kalidasa to see the resemblance and it is the resemblance 
which makes the idea picturesque. One can quite see the 
difference between this and a plain unvarnished idea such as 
the one given before. For an idea or a statement to become 
picturesque, it is not always necessary that it should involve 
comparison or contrast between two things. In v/hat is called 
there is a deliberate misunderstanding of the question 
followed by a witty answer. The question; “Who in the 

world made your heart so hard B.” (^Wf) evokes the answer ; 
“We have heard that the heart is made of the three gunas, but 

not that it is made of wood (3IW)i. This idea does not 
involve any comparison or contrast between any two things in 
the world. With all that, there is in it a certain picturesqueness 
or as our writers sometimes call it and 

is just what is lacking in a mere 'vastu’. The mere addition of 

a significant epithet as in the presentation of a relation 

of cause and effect as in and of some inner 

contradiction or incongruity as in and can also 

(1) i 

f^S<irr I setoc h 

Alankarasarvasva, p. 221, (Nirnaya Sagar Edition). 

(Sampradaya pradarsini on Kav3'aprakasaj Vol. I, p. 152 

(T. S. S. Edition). 

(3) q: fsira: i 

(Kuvalayananda, p. 71. Nirnaya Sagara Edition). 

(4) q;? Ff^%sftcF | 

(Ibid, p. 127). 

(5) ^r: f^qr ?iiq5?iTqq q^*. i 

(Ibid, p. 17). 

(,) %q Mq^r ^ aTqRLqqJNq?: I 

(/Nif,^p. 105). 

(7) 3# %qqlsq q’POT: i 

^lq*Fqj || 


(Ibid, p. 102). 
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have a picturesqueness which would entitle it to the name of 
The ‘vicchitti’ which distinguishes an ‘alahkara’ from 
‘vastu’ is the result of the poet’s poetic gift, his ‘pratibha’. An 
idea possessing ‘vicchitti’ is That which does not 

possess it is «<as it is in the world”. The 

poet’s imagination has done nothing to it. 

Both these things, ‘vastu’ and ‘alahkara’ can be the first or 
the second or the only meaning of a passage. Both can be 
conveyed by or by When they are conveyed by 

and are the first meanings of a passage they become 
responsible for conveying the second meaning. They are then 
said to be and the second meaning which they suggest is 

Thus there are four possibilities ; ( 1 ) both the ^*51^ 
and the meanings are ‘vastu’ (2) both are alahkara (3) 
the first is ^ and the second alahkara and (4) the first is 

alahkara and the second In their capacity as 

i,e., when they happen to be the first meaning of a passage, the 
sastra makes a further distinction. They can be either 
or It is this distinction which we 

have now to grasp. We saw above that ‘vastu’ is something in 
the production of which the poet’s imagination does not play a 
great part. It is a simple unvarnished idea. It presents a 
thing as it exists in the world and not as the poet’s imagination 

shapes it. How then can it be ? This is one 

question. Secondly we saw above that ‘vicchitti’ is the very 
life of an ‘alankara’ and ‘vicchitti’ is the result of the influence 
of the poet’s imagination. It is always And 

yet an ‘alankara’ can also be or 

How is this possible? Is there any difference between 

and ? Apparently not. Consider 

how Mammata explains WS. I He says ; 

Thus there is a close connection 
between the two ideas. But there must be some difference too, 

because an alankara which is always is sometimes 

not 

To understand these distinctions it is necessary to see what 
meaning has been given to the . word by the different 
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writers wlio hHve used tiie word 3.nd who huv’e given illustiu- 
tions of it. The word is used in different contexts in the 
sastra of which the following three are noteworthy ;— 

1. It is one of the alahkaras recognised by such writers 
as Jayadeva, Appayya Diksita and Jagannaiha. 

2. It is used by Ruyyaka (or Mahkhaka) while he is 
explaining the views of Bhattanayaka on poetry. 

3. It is used in Dhvanyaloka, Kavyaprakasa and other 
works explaining the Dhvani system in connection with the 
explanation of the nature of the meaning which is suggestive 

in Dhvani. 

1. It is only in comparatively later works that 
is recognised as a separate ‘alahkara’. Jayadeva in his Candra- 
loka, Appayya Diksita in his Kuvalayananda and Jagannatha 
in his Rasagahgadhara do so and their definitions of it sub- 
stantially agree. For Jayadeva, it consists in attributing to 
something a capacity which it does not possess. “Growing on 
the banks of Kalindi, the Sarala trees are dark.”^ For 
Appayya Diksita, the essence of it is to declare something as 
the cause of a peculiarity while it is really not so. “Hair 
which is dark like tamala trees growing on the banks of the 
Kalindi”2. In both these examples, the darkness of the trees 
is attributed to the fact of their growing on the banks of the 
Kalindi. This is just a free statement of the speaker 
and does not correspond to reality. Jagannatha, with his 
passion for analysis and accuracy, puts the whole thing 
thus: For him, it consists in imagining a relation with 
something known to possess a certain attribute in order to ex- 
plain the presence of that attribute elsewhere. To explain the 
reviving and compelling qualities of the king’s glances, the poet 
says that they have been made of drops of nectar mixed with 
medicinal herbs. Nectar possesses reviving properties and 
medicinal herbs possess compelling qualities. As the king’s 


(1) I 

e^|?rr: il 

Gandraloka, p. 53 (Gujarathi Printing Press Edition). 

(2) i 
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glanees possess both, their mixture is conceived of as the mater- 
rial out of ■which the king’s glances were produced. This parti-, 
cular relationship of material and product does not exist out- 
side the poet’s mind. It is his invention^ Jagannatha adds 
the significant remark that the peculiarity in one thing which is 
due to contact with something else must be suggested and not 
expressed. Otherwise the whole passage Would become an 
example of 2 The only thing which we have to 

note in the treatment of this alankara by these three writers 
is that, , according; to them, the speaker makes a statement 
which does not correspond to facts. He makes ^ bold stater 
ment; Hence the figure is called I 


This is certainly an old meaning of the word, even when 
if is not used as the name of an alankara. In the Alankara- 
sarvasva, the author sums up, in a very brief manner, the views 
of Shatfanayaka on poetry. He says that Bhattanayaka whO- 


had declared the-^*^ which he accepts through to-be 

only an element iii poetry maintains that it is the cqfcjR which 
is the most important thing in poetry, words and meanings 
being subordinate.? What is meant by accepting e^siq' 
through point, there is an interesting remark' 

of Jaj'aratha, the commentator of Alankarasarvasva. He says 
that means : “without defining it”. The of 3-' 

statement consists just in this that it accepts something as trud 

I 

I 

... 

cR A^ICJI?crR[, II 

(Rasagangadhara, p. 671, N. S.. Edition 1939), 

(2) -. sqrw; 

. - _ ■ i^Hd. p. 67l^'f 

(3) 3 €T=5fij[R%; JfTO- ' 

1 V, -I .XAlankarasarvasva, pi-JO. . NiFnaya '^^^^ess)..-- 
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which cannot be defined.^ Apparently, Bhattanayaka was one 
of those who held that Dhvani or may exist, but it is 
undehnable and therefore does not come within the range of 
speech. Anybody who undertakes to speak about it and define 
it and describe it is indulging in he is talking about 

something which he does not know very well, he is making a 
bold statement, 1 So the meaning which we saw 

before can be traced here also. 

But it is the use of the word in the context of Dhvani with 
which we we are really concerned. The first suggestive mean- 
ing of a passage can be, first of all, a or an ‘alankara’. 

Each one of these can be or If the 

thing described can have an existence outside the speaker’s mind 

also and is not merely a creation of his mind it is 
If otherwise, it is | In the verse 

etc. the main idea is that the spring merely gets ready, but does 
not deliver cupid’s arrows whose targets are young ladies and 
which consist mainly of mango blossoms.2 This way of 
putting it or this statement (31%) that spring, the arrow-maker, 
merely gets ready for Cupid the archer, but does not deliver 
the arrows in the form of flowers is particularly capable (sfrST 
or of conveying the suggested meaning that love is just 

coming into being and will gradually increase in intensity. 
The basic idea, free from all embellishment by the poet, is that 
in spring mango blossoms come out together with tender leaves. 
But this idea has not got the same suggestiveness. It had to 
be transformed by the speaker’s imagination and the transforma- 
tion consists in making spring (though it is really 
cupid an archer, flowers into arrows and young ladies into 
targets. Anandavardhana gives another verse where a similar 


(1) I 

I 3 I SRI 

II 

Ibid. p. ,10. 

(2) or ^ I 

3n^5r3T3TR3^ # 1 1 

Dhvanyaloka* £. 235 (Kashi Sanskrit Series, No. 135). 
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idea is expressed, but without thisSH^lf^'. “Once the spring 
begins, all of a sudden appear longings of lovers together with 
mango-blossoms/’i What is suggested in the previous verse by 

the of the poet is here openly stated 

and that accounts for the comparative dullness of this verse. 

As Abhinava puts it: ^ Even though the 

basic idea has been transformed by the sfr^tfw of the poet, there 
is no ‘alankara* here. On this point, there is agreement among 
all writers. The verse in question is an example of the 
suggestiveness of but In the other examples 

of the same thing given in the Dhvanyaloka or other works on 
Alahkarasastra, there is usually a description of something 
non-human acting like a human. In one of these examples, the 
lover, on seeing the parrot bite the red ‘bimba’ fruit, asks the 
beloved “On what mountain did this parrot perform austerities 
and of what kkid and for how long that he should now be 
able to taste the fruit red like your lips”3. Here also the idea 
of a parrot performing austerities on a mountain is a product 
of the speaker’s imagination and there is nothing correspond- 
ing to it outside his mind. With all that, it has not become an 
‘alahkara’. But it is clear that such bold statements (yitflF*) 
presuppose a certain amount of on the, part of the person 

who makes them. These statements are, therefore, not only 
9? , they are also We have seen how 

some bold statements came to be recognised as ‘alahkaras’ in 
later times, those in which something which is not a cause is 
presented by implication as a cause. In the examples which 
we have just now considered, this has not taken place and that 
is why this is not an alahkara. It only brings about a 


( 2 ) 

(3) 


in% i 

Dhvanyaloka, p. 528 (Kashi Sanskrit Series, 135). 
Ibid. p. 528. 







5juid|=l*: II 

Dhvanyaloka, p. 138 (K, S, S, 135) 
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‘vastu’i, But this may only be the convention of a particular 
culture. Such bold statements may be looked upon as an 
‘alahkara’ or figures of speech in another critical tradition. 

' ' 1 ' V ' r - 

‘ ' We have seen that an idea is looked upon, as 
■if it is merely the product of the speaker’s imagination and has 
nothing corresponding tO it outside his mind. If, in addition 
to being such a product, it also assumes one of the forms which 
have been recognised asalankaras, then it becomes 
One of these forms is called the essence of which is that 

in it the speaker makes an imaginative interpretation of reality^ 
Nowhere is the-- play of the speaker’s fancy or imagination so 
clear as in 353^1. And yet even an can be ■ or 

The following example -will make this clear: 

(1) “When he rose to embrace her, her pride (mana) as though 
afraid of being squashed, quietly slipped out of her heart 

(2) “Hail to the Poetic Muse, seated on the lotus of the 
poet's mouth, who, as though to mock at Brahma, presents a 
different world altogether.”^ In both the above examples, there 
is on the part of the poet, a fanciful interpretation of a natural 
fact. In the first example, the disappearance of pride under 
the circumstances mentioned is the fact which is interpreted. In 
the second one, the deviation from reality of the poet’s creation 
is the fact which is interpreted. In both, the interpretation is 
such that there cannot be anything corresponding to it in reality. 
Pride being afraid of being squashed can only be a poet’s fancy. 
The Poet’s Muse wishing to mock at Brahma is equally so. 
Both these ideas have the form of interpretation 

They are, therefore, both But such an imagina- 

tive interpretation may yet have some reality corresponding to 
it. When the lover says: “ Your feet are red . as , though 

(1) I 

^Tiorr^onor Tnafr ^ II 

Kavya Prakasa, p., 141. . (Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research' Institute, Poona) . 
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-through constant stamping on the ground”!, we can see that 
even outside the poet’s fancy feet can become red through cons“ 
tant stamping. It is clear that only he who has ‘pratibha’ is 
capable of producing a beautiful interpretation of a natural fact, 
but when it is allied to fancy, the result is an interpretation 
■which has nothing corresponding to it in reality. It is not only 
which can be the product of Rupaka can also be 

one. When the poet says to his patron, the king : “ Your sword, 
-the snake which takes a delight in drinking milk in the form of 
the lives of your simple enemies ”,2 the identification of sword 
and snake con only be a productof fancy and it has assumed the 
from of a Rupaka. The identification of two things which are 
different from each other is the essence of Rupaka and it is only 
natural that the poet’s ‘praudhokti’ should play a part in- it. 
The alankara Hetu can be too. “ The necklace, 

being of a good jati, does not budge ”.3 The necklace is made 
of pearls of good quality (jati^. This is identified with the 
idea of belonging to a good caste (‘jati’) and is given 
as the reason for not budging. Such a reason can only 
be the fancy of the poet. But sometimes the' ‘hetu’ can be 
“As I am born in this world, it is clear, O Purari, 
that I did not worship you in my previous existence. Please 
, excuse me for the sin”.^ Here not worshipping Siva in the 
previous existence is presented as the cause of the sin. It is 
not a mere fancy of the poet. That one who is not ‘mukta’ 
may be born again in this world is an accepted idea arid the 
poet is only making use of it. 

In all the examples given above, one can see that the 
concept of differs from that of on the 

one hand and from that of on the other. This 

is the position which is accepted by most writers. The orily 
exceptions are Hemacandra and Manikyacandra, who see 
even in and developing this idea, they virtu- 

(1) TO I 

(Kuvalayananda, p.32,!N. S. Edition). 

( 2 ) ; . 

, . . (Rasagarigadhara,p. 171 (N. S;Edition,i 19395 . 

(#)' J^Hi'V3rapihkasafp.:678'15®fO. R.*Ii®dition).. . * 1 ’ 
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ally do away with the distinction between and ^1% 

while explaining the alahkara called Jati (another name for 

Hemacandra points out that the pratibha of a poet is 
like It sees the distinctive features and char- 

acteristics of a thing and the description of these as seen by the 
poet constitues what is called ‘Jati’. Besides these distinctive 
features objects have also common ordinary features 
but a description of these alone would not constitute poetry. 
They are really the the thing to be adorned. So, 

even when a thing is described as it is in the world, the poet 
has to describe its distinctive features and not its common 

features. It requires the imagination of a poet to see them. 
For one who is not a poet, these distinctive features are as 
good as non-existent. If what is called ^3 stands 

for these distinctive features of an object, perceptible only by 
a sensitive mind like that of a poet’s, then it is also the product 
of the poet’s ‘pratibha’, it is It is this pratibha 

which is called and it plays a part, not only in seeing 

the actually existing distinctive features of a thing 

but also in creating purely imaginative features. The 
distinctive features of an object, visible only to a gifted poet, 
constitute its and their description is what is called 

For Hemachandra what is called 
^ is this and therefore, it is the product of 

In this way of looking at things, the distinction between 
^ and disappears. The earliar ‘alankarikas’ had made 
a distinction between the gift of being able to see actually 
existing distinctive features of a thing and that of creating 
imaginative features. For Hemacandra, this distinction is not 
sufficiently important for making a distinction between 
and sin%. In putting forward this new way of looking at 
things, he quotes some verses from the Vyaktiviveka of 
Mahimabhatta, where the recognition ^ as a distinct 

alahkara is justified. Mahima explains as the distinctive 

features of a thing visible only to a poet.i Hemachandra 

C 28 X 
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applies this definition of to the distinction between 

and Manikyacandra does no more than 

repeat the words of Hemacandra on this point. According to 
both, the principle of will explain all the suggestive 

meanings of poetry and there is no need for dividing it into 
three as the early Dhvanivadins do or even into two as some 
writers like Jagannatha Pandita do. • 


I ft 1 

i q'qi ‘3=5# 

ftfqq; 1 stct i3;qn%#i5% 1 Mtsh^ 

m d=q^: 1 ^ ^ !iTlf=q^: qrt^TisqrqL II 

“ ^^5W?F5^qf^TMqra%crg-; 1 ^ ^q^q^ifcqr sil^ qT%RT 1 
m ft =qgR'qqq^i;dqi^ 1 %qr Rr q^liq ^r s q qif q't 1 

sTPi 'Bn^iRcRT jrh i *r^i; ^F^nKqiRi^ 

qftqiWqr: I 

Hemacandra — Kavyanusasana, p. 330 (Nirnaya 

Sagara Edition, 1934). 



A QUOTATION IN THE LOCANA OF 

ABHINAVAGAPTA ^ ^ ^ ^ ; 

Dri. .V. Raghavan 

In his Locana on Uddyota One of the Dhvanyaloka, p. 48, ‘ 
N. S. Press edn., p 245, KSRI. edn., Abhinavagupta makes the 
quatation 3^^ 'ISW. While preparing the Index to the 

KSRI. edn. of the Dhvanyaloka with Locana etc., (Uddyota One), 
I gave for this the reference ‘Atharvaveda 8.7.11’, where such a 
line occurs. The identification caused some difficulty and I was 
not quite satisfied with the reference to Ath. V. 8.7.11 which 
alone I could give then. 

I have now been able to find the source where from 
Abhinavagupta must have quoted it, ' It is in the course of his 
commentary on the expression ’ 

in Anandavardhana’s text that Abhinavagupta quotes this pass- 
age. Abhinavagupta’s characteristic mano-dharma comes into 
play here, and he interprets the original as meaning that all the 
four are called Dhvani, the Vacya, Vat aka, their Sammisra or 
the Vyangya that results from the union of Vibhava, Anubhava 
etc., and lastly Sabda or Sabdana, i.e. the Vyanjana vyapara. 

i%ir^ l qi^isfq 

sqw;, * * (or 

* * ;#isfq 

: For such an interpretation, the. word 'ca’ would ' appear- to 
be-.necessary to join the expressions ' I 

But Abhinavagupta : says that there are expressions giving a 
cumulative sense even; without the use of ‘ca’ and it is to illust- 
rate- this. that he . cites the expression 
with the explanation I . 

In view of the point involved in this illustration I thinfcat. 
is from..the Mahabhasya of Patanjali and a verse quoted there, 
in that Abhinavagupjta is making his citation. In Panini 2.2.29 
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and the Varttika thereon 
=gi^%5i?iq-RFrssgW;, Patanjali says:— 

=^1^ =5?ple!T^w'^s 3!aii% I 

3ff ^qqr^r irr*TJt im * i 
Ji ^'qi% II 

Keilhorn’s edn., Vol. T p. 431. 


* This line is quoted anonymously in Ksirasvamin’s Nipata- 
vyayopasargavrtti (Madras MS) also. 




A NOTE ON THE REIGN OF KHOTTIGA 

BY ■ 

Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 

It is well-known that in the reign of Khottiga the Rastra- 
kuta capital Manyakheta was raided and plundered by the 
Paramara king Harsa Siyaka. A clause in the celebrated 
Sravana Belgola Epitaph of Marasimhall, theGanga Feudatory 
of Khottiga, states that Marasimha protected the emperor’s 
camp on this occasion. Fleet read it as follows^: 

Bhuja-bala-paripalita-Manyakheta-pravesita- 

cakravarti-katakasya 

and translated into “Who by the strength of his arm protected 
the encampment of the Emperor, when it was located at the 
city of Manyakheta”. He added a note under the word “Pra- 
vesita” saying: “Mr. Rice’s text has “Pravesita, which of 
course, at once suggested pravasita ‘expelled (from Manya- 
kheta)’. The real reading is quite clear”. The lithograph 
accompanying Fleet’s edition clearly shows the reading ‘pra- 
vasita* and, pace Fleet, I prefer the emendation ‘pravasita’ to 
‘pravesita’. For the latter would mean that the Rastrakuta 
camp was made to enter Manykheta, but Manyakheta was the 
capital of the kingdom and the regular residence of the Emperor. 
Fleet’s translation that the encampment was located at Manya- 
kheta does not do full justice to the word. It may be suggested 
indeed that Khottiga was- compelled to confine himself within 
the walls of Manykheta by the invading Paramara armies 
but then Marasimha is said to have successfully protected the 
Emperor’s camp which is exactly what no one was able to do to 
Manyakheta which on that occasion had to be abandoned to the 
enemy and was thoroughly plundered by him. So we have to 
assume that as a result of the Paramara invasion the Rastrakuta 
king was compelled to abandon his capital and remove his 
cainp to some place further south where Marasimha was able 
to stabilise the defence. Pravasita, ‘expelled’, seems therefore 
to be the correct reading of the word. 


1. EL V. p. 176, line 12. 



A TEXTUAL NOTE ON BRHATKATHaKOSA 
B. Ch. Chhabra, Ootacamund 

Acarya Harisena’s Brhatkathakosa is a collection of 157 
edifying stories that glorify the Jaina faith. The work dates 
from 932 A. C. Its language is Sanskrit and composition 
metrical throughout. Here and there it quotes a verse from 
elsewhere by Way of illustration. Verse 78 of the tenth 
story, entitled Somasarma-Varisena-sthirikarana-kathdnaka, is 
one such quotation. In the printed text, ^ it reads : 

y dn=iha dattani purd narendrair 

ddnani dharm-artha-yasaskarani | 

Nirmdlya-vat smnprati mdnitdni 

ko nama sadhuh punar adadita || 

The third line of this stanza, is plainly a misfit here. It 
does not make a good sense. Possibly the reading given in 
the available manuscripts was doubtful, and the editor obvious- 
ly had no means of restoring the correct text here. The verse 
in question, it may be pointed out, occurs in its correct form in 
many an old copper charter, along with other exhortative 
stanzas customary to land grants.® The genuine reading of the 
third quarter, as found there, is nirnidlya-vdnta-pratimani tanu 

It may readily be recognised that the word vdnta was 
elusive in the manuscripts. The context of the story will 
further show that whatever aptness of the quotation there is 
depends solely on this very word vanta, meaning ‘vomit’ or 
‘matter vomited’, as without it the verse will be altogether out 
of place in its present setting. The story aims at conveying 
the horrid feeling of repulsion by painting a picture of a boy 
indulging in the eating up of vomited food (^chardi-bhaksanaka) 
and that is what occasions the quotation. 


1. Dr. A. N. Upadhye’s edition. No. 17 of the Singhi Jain 
Series, Bombay, 1943, p. 16. 

2. See, for example, EpigrapMa Indica, Vol. XXII, p. 85, verse 

41 ; Vol. XXVI, p. 203, text line 42. , - 


THE KUPPUSWAMI SASTRI RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
THIRD FOUDATION DAY 

The Third Foundation Day Celebrations and the Annual 
General Body Meeting of the Kuppuswanii Sastri Research 
Institute, Madras, were held on Thursday 21st August, 1947, 
at the Ranade Hall, Mylapore, Madras. A distinguished audience 
was present. In the unvoidable absence of Prof. M. Hiriyanna, 
Sri. T. R. Venkatarama Sastriar, President of the Institute, 
presided. Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra, Government Epigraphist, 
Ootacamund, delivered the Foundation Day Address. 

At the General Body Meeting held earlier on the day, the 
Annual Report, the audited statement of Accounts and the 
Budget for the coming year were presented by the Secretaries. 
Duly moved and seconded by Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami 
Sastri and Sri T. Chandrasehkara Dikshitar, the Annual 
Report, Accounts and Budget were adopted. 

Rao Bahadur K. V. ‘Krishnaswami Iyer then moved the 
following resolution : 

" Resolved that this meeting condemns the dastardly attack 
on our distinguished Vice-President, Sachivottama Sir C. P. 
Ramaswarni Aiyar, and prays for his speedy recovery to 
normal health.” Sri N. Ragunatha Aiyar seconded and the 
resolution was passed. 

■* Sir T. R. Venkatarama Sastriar then moved the following 
condolence resolution from the chair : 

“ Resolved that this meeting records its great sense of 
sorrow on the death of Sri T. R. Seshadri Sarma, former 
Librarian of the Institute, 

Sri T. R Vriddagiri Sarnia, a Fellow of the Institute. 

Sri B. Sitarama Rao, a Fellow of the Institute, 

and Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar, a Vice-President of the 
Institute, 

and begs to express its high appreciation of the valuable 
services rendered by them to the Institute and cause of oriental 
learning. ' 

The resolution was passed, the members standing. 

On the motion of Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami 
Sastri, duly seconded by Rao Bahadur A. A. Venkatarama 
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Aiyar, the following resolution was passed rais ng the annual 
subscription of the Journal of Oriental Research by Rupees 
two. 

“Resolved that the annual subscription of the Journal of 
Oriental Research be raised to Rs. 8 (Foreign 14 shillings) 
from volume XVI onwards, in view' of the increased cost of 
printing and paper.” 

On the motion of Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami 
Sastri, the existing office-bearers were re-elected for another 
term with the addition of Dr. Rm. Alagappa Chettiar, 
D. Litt., ll.d., Bar-at-law, as a Vice-President. 

Sri V. Swaminathan, b.a,, g.d.a., r.a., who had audited the 
accounts of the Institute, was then thanked for his free service 
and re-elected auditor for the comin'g year. 

The Third Foundation Day Celebrations then began with 
the singing of prayer. 

Dr. V. Raghavan then read messages received for the 
success of the function : 

Dr. Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Shrimat Pant Saheb 
Pratinidhi Raja Saheb of Aundh, Srimati Sophia Wadia, and 
Raja Bahadur S. Aravamuda Aiyangar sent their best wishes 
for the success of the function. 

Messages were also sent by the following Research Scholars 
and Sanskrit Professors ; Dr. B. C. Law, Prof. G. H. Bhatt, 
Baroda, and Prof. M. Lakshminarasimhiah, Mysore. 

The greetings of the Ganganath Jha Research Institute 
were conveyed in a message from its Secretary, Mm. Dr. 
Umesh Misra. Dr. R. N. Dandekar sent the following mess- 
age on behalf of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona; “We are happy to see that the Kuppuswami Sastri 
Research Institute is doing excellent work in the field of Sanskrit 
studies and feel no doubt that your Institute will soon occupy 
an eminent place among acamedic bodies of the country.” 

Along with his message, Sri K. Nilakantan of B. G. 
Paul & Co. sent a donation of Rs. 1,000 to the Institute from 
his sister, wife of the late D. Balasubramanya Iyer. This and 
her further promise to effect improvements to the Sri Chandra- 
sekarendra Sarasvati Mantapa where the Institute is now 
housed were applauded by the gathering. 
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Sri K. Balasubramanya Ayyar read the report of the 
work of the Institute for 1946-47. A consolidated Report of 
the work of the Institute from its inception in 1944 upto 1947, 
containing audited statements of accounts and a list of the 
Patrons, Fellows and Life Members of the Institute was 
published on the occasion of Third Foundation Day. 

Sri T. R. Venkatarama Sastriar then welcomed the gather- 
ing and requested Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra to deliver the Foundation 
Day Address. 

Foundation Day Address 

Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra delivered the Foundation Day 
Address, first in Sanskrit and then in English. 

'Om' 

Sarasvatyai namo namah 

“ Jayati sa bhagavan Krsno ' 

jayat-Iyam Bharati bhumih f 
Tadanu ca jayati jagatyam 

sri-Kuppusvamisastrinah Kirtih jj 

“ Balye yena giram avapi vibhavo matamahasyantikat 

pascad yastam avardhayac ca nitaram acaryasusrusaya | 
Yasy avardhata sarvadaiva bahuso dedlyamanopyasau 
Kuppusvamisubhabhidharh srutadhanam dhanyam 

namasyami tam |i 

gRiqrdrrlr^q ! 

q5[5r 3j?r ?ff. k. s. R. I. 

f^qctq:, fq?ffq{=q^qciq:,' 

Fiwitqi^qrqrj , ?ff|.'3?qri%[i%q: g^fciRfqiiqr: 

qiRf qm dqf cTI^q 

qr =qrcT%qqm^q =qr^%?n m 

?qa%df qq gqiai | ftr ?iqFrqqiqfqiq;q?n{q 
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I ?ig?q 

rai%g:. 

aiR: qj ^.lairwR: gmaraci:, d 

e^aFcs^icTsqg^txRsq ^1 cTfqifq q^s- 

g^is’qqfqi I ^^m fqqgjsq;^ i fqqsq 

=qwq|(q«qRq'iqg | ?q qifq eig eqi^qi' t qq 
?^qRoiiq ?is^fq 3 [iq~r qi%f|[s[iq fqqfoiRq^ qjfqqggr^ 

g?r^fq, cTceqq^ara qRRwiq? effia 3 i§^- 

aioiqii^qaiPT %qi^^qq l l qfs?]iq?qi^ 

^mwf{ aif^rg^ qi^MR^qcfURgrli; qfo^qqfqil qqjq- 

qiqigaii^rti:^ ?qq?(qf qsqf qiwsnjif^ci, acjci qmqqt^qf^ci, 
^oiiq q-q'^ R^qR^iqis'q^q mmm, wm fq^r- 
qq(qiq'{qiqn% II 

q^i'qg^^ iqfqxri^ | a^qqf qrqsc^qr^ ?fitq| sqsr: | 
ewrtfs^qi^q qq^^R gq?i^oi%jrfqqrj?i^ i a|fq*^^q eq! 

3ifq i%qi: p:qw Riq'^qq^qf^ q^ g??fiq qra®q?q n% . 

f^qfaqq; I q||cq 55^1^ wivqfiqiq: siq^i 

g®qi^: ^ qjiqqR anqfqq: 1 g;q^q ft qfq‘iqq?i>qfqqjfieR; 1 
^q^q q^qm q^^fqi ^m: (t 

qqqq ^ qrqqr 1 Sl^q ?IgqiT» 35 :qq gqqq gfffcTRiqrqr: 
gqi(’^?:%iq qq qrq'r 1 rr 5®qif^: q?qr 3 iEqiq^ 
gqR ^fqq;^ =q Iqqrqsqq- ^qqi qi^r arfq q^^aq^fq cT?qr 
3 Tsqq-% ^qrq^qfq qigq^g: 1 iqRqqq g®qi^ qqr arfur#; 
ajqTqs q=%i ?r 5 ^is*q^ %q fq?r^ I gqqiq^lq >tRqgq®>q^ I 
fq^^qqqf ^i?^iiqiqi^f^ %q%qi^qf^qiq ?5?rq ^ 1 qg; qjfeflr 
e^^iqf qiqfqf qfqqq% 1 q?q g?®qr qr^q: q?q ^qo^qt^rf |- 
gq?iF3[qfq I q?fqt — “'q?ffqqi^q sue? (ffq) 1 jpi^; 
(ffq) I fqpq (ft%) i iq^ ^w* Cf^) I i^q^ q?qf% (im) i q i%=qq 
qqq: (f^) | q vtrqi=q> q q ^ 4 qsr{qqrq fqqr^q^j trer^q 
#^qiste ^ qtra;=q^i^<!gi^ l ?iie?q giw? (ffq) 1’/ i^qqgt 
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m\ ^ Rl%qi% HI 

m m i?RN3T 5r=^R'^qra i II'riIr- 

aqi^FlR aqia^sq cT«R^R Rq^cTS^R ii V 

“ Worthy President, Ladies and Gentlemen ! 

It is very pleasant indeed to meet for a celebration like 
this in an atmosphere surcharged with the lingering fragrance 
of the great national rejoicings over the Independence that is 
ours now. Just a week ago, this very night, the shackle of 
India’s bondage was finally snapped and India declared inde- 
pendent. India is free. We Indians are free now. As cool 
breezes, refreshing showers of rain and glorious sunshine are 
in the nature, even so are now the sweet fruits of freedom 
available to all of us, to those who struggled, suffered and 
sacrificed for freedom, and to those who would ‘only stand 
and wait’, and even to those who would scoff at the freedom 
movement or actively oppose it. Liberty is smiling benignly 
at all of us without distinction. It is, however, one thing to 
attain freedom, and another to retain it and enjoy its blessings 
for ever to the fullest extent. The first step in that direction 
is at once to banish bag and baggage disease, squalor, poverty 
and ignorance from our midst, and to restore in their stead 
health, cleanliness, plenty and knowledge. When these sound 
foundations have been laid, we have to raise the superstructure 
of a courteous and most refined society, a nation of which each 
individual is progressive and yet self-denying, thereby making a 
magnificent contribution to the well-being of the whole human 
race. That I call peace, lasting and complete. India is not a 
stranger to these fine things of life. She'has partaken of them 
to her heart’s content,, and has made even others partake of 
them. But 

Sukhasy=anantaram duhkham 

duhkhasy=anantaram sukham [ 

Cakravat parivartante 

duhkhani ca sukhani ca H 
or as Kalidasa puts it : 

Nicair gaccbaty=upari ca dasa cakranemikramena 1 1 
‘Good and evil, weal and woe, joy and sorrow follow each 
other in rotation.’ Happily for us, the wheel has now taken 
the upward turn. The tide has turned in our favour. And we 
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have to make the best of it. And that is where cultural 
institutions like the Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute 
come in. I shall presently have occasion to demonstrate what 
an important part such institutions play in the nation-building 
activities. It is therefore but meet that this celebration should 
have followed so close on the heels of the grand national 
jubilation. 


We are gathered here to honour the revered memory of a 
worthy son of India, that great Indologist of world wide fame, 
Kulapati, Vidyavacaspati, Darsanakalanidhi, Mahamahopadh- 
yaya Professor S. Kuppuswami Sastri, by celebrating the third 
anniversary of the foundation of the Research Institute that 
has been named after him. It is a very great honour indeed 
on such an occasion to be called upon to address a distinguished 
gathering like this. And if that honour has fallen on a 
total stranger like me, it is to be attributed not to any outstand- 
ing merit or ability of the stranger, but to the magnanimity and 
large-heartedness of the organisers of the function, especially 
of Sri T. R. Venkatarama Sastri, the President of the Insti- 
tute, and of Dr. V. Raghavan, one of the Honorary Secretaries 
of the Institute. I have had the privilege of knowing the two 
last-named personally, though not yet very intimately. It was 
from them that I received the call for delivering this Founda- 
tion Address. The royal ascetic Bhartrhari must have had 
such personages in view, when he remarked : 

Paragunaparamanun parvatikrtya nityarii 

nijahrdi vilasantah santi santah kiyantah! • 


‘Seeing just a particle of virtue in others, they make a moun- 
tain of it and take delight in doing so. Rare indeed are such 
benevolent souls. ’ Otherwise, what virtue is there in me to 
deserve the honour so graciously conferred on me? As for my 
acceptance of it, it is more of an obedience to a command, an 
obedience with alacrity and humility. I am grateful to the 
Governing Body of the K.S.R.I. for affording me such an 
excellent opportunity of associating myself with all of you in 
paying homage to the Kulapati. 

My tribute to one who held Sanskrit so dear and whose^.jJ 
life was dedicated to the promotion of Sanskrit learning wou^ ' 
have been purer and more appropriate, , were it couched in tliSt 
divine language. And I would certainly have loved to a<^es& ' 
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granted that I was expected to talk to you in Sanskrit itself. 
But I was later disillusioned and was advised to adopt this, at 
present more familiar, medium of English for obvious reasons. 

I may add here that on further consultation with Dr. 
Raghavan this morning, my wish was partly granted, and, as 
a consequence thereof, I have had my way by thrusting a brief 
speech in Sanskrit on you before beginning this address. 

The privilege of coming into personal contact with the 
Mahamahopadhyaya was denied me, but I conceived a sort of 
hero worship for him as early as 1926, when I first had the 
pleasure of seeing him. This happened in Calcutta. The 
occasion was the Akhila Bharatavarsiya Samskrita Sahitya 
Sammelana (All-India Sanskrit Conference), which was 
presided over by the Mahamahopadhyaya himself. The con- 
ference was attended by a large number of representatives, 
scholars and students from various provinces of India as also 
from some neighbouring countries. I was then a student of 
Sanskrit. I followed the deliberations of the Conference with 
zealous interest. The thing that impressed me most and 
excited my admiration was that the entire proceedings were 
conducted through the medium of Sanskrit. The presidential 
address, which was in pure, fluent and melodious Sanskrit, 
w'as a literary treat. Even as a junior student, I could appre- 
ciate and enjoy it. I Was seated next to a monk from Nepal, 
with whom I could not talk except in Sanskrit. And we talked 
quite a lot. I then realised the greatness and universality of 
Sanskrit and wondered why the Indians were so loath to adopt 
li d.5 ihtix lingua franca. 

To an up-country lad that I was then, the name Kuppu- 
swarai sounded rather strange, and for that very reason it 
stuck fast to my memory. Even to this day, I do not know 
what the Dravidian word Kuppu means, but my boyhood’s 
fancy explained it in its own way and to its own satisfaction. 
It recalled to my mind the Hindustani term Kuppu which means 
‘ a large leathern vessel for holding oil or ghee And by the 
association of ideas, I began to look upon the bearer of the 
name fCuppuswami as a vast repository of Sanskrit learning. 
Was he not that? Was I wrong in my estimation of him? He 
was that. I was not wrong. 

The literary career to Professor Kuppuswami Sastri 
started from his very infancy. It is said that even at the 
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tender age of three he learnt the entire Mukapancasatl, com- 
prising 500 stanzas, from his maternal grandfather, and used 
to recite them with ease. This affectionate gift from the 
maiamaha surely carried with it the blessings of the Goddess, 
whose praises the child sang in reciting those stanzas- That 
was a decent capital to start with. It multiplied itself manifold 
as the young learner grew in years. Before he was twenty, he 
had, we are told, mastered such abstruse branches of our ancient 
learning as Kavya, Nyaya, Vedanta, Mimamsa and Vyakarana. 
He had become an exponent of them. It was truly a prodigious 
attainment for a young man in his teens. Nor was his modern 
education neglected. He passed the Matriculation examination 
in 1896 at the age of sixteen. Four years later, in 1900, he 
graduated with Philosophy as his special subject. At this stage 
there came what I should call a crisis, which happily did not 
end in a tragedy as, alas, it often happens in India— I wish it 
would not happen hereafter ! The young man with such high 
attainments and promise accepted a petty job of a clerk in the 
Board of Revenue, possibly under the pressure of circumstances. 
Would it not have been a thousand pities had the young scholar 
been allowed to continue as clerk? His hard earned wealth of 
learning would have simply been cast to the winds. Even if the 
clerk had risen to the position of a Member of the Board of 
Revenue, the loss to the scholarly world would have been 
colossal. Our prayer is always: tejasvinav-adhitam~astu 
* Whatever we have learnt, may that shine forth ! ' And how 
can it shine forth, when we take leave of it when it is just time 
for it to shine forth ? I dare say, even in this gathering there 
may be some whose talents have been misplaced, who have 
willynilly been doing a job ill suited to their achievements. But 
no such thing in the case of our hero. He was constantly 
guarded by the Goddess Whose favour he had won even as 
a child. Thanks to the passing illness of the clerk’s mother, 
which was a blessing in disguise, the crisis was averted before it 
could prove harmful. The clerk must attend on his ailing 
mother, but he was refused leave. Stung by this callousness, 
he gave up the job and rushed home. 

Hamsah suklikrta yena 
sukas-ca haritikrtah | 

Mayuras=citrita yena 

sa te vrttirh vidhasyati[| 
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‘ Why should you worry about your livelihood? He Who has 
made the swans white, has made the parrots green and has 
made the peacocks variegated, will surely look after you.’ And 

then there is the assurance from the Lord himself : 

Nahi kalyanakrt kascit 

durgatim tata gacchati 1 1 

‘ A right-doer never comes to grief.’ 

I have taken the liberty of enlarging upon this, 
seemingly insignificant, episode in the life of Professor Kuppu- 
swami Sastri, because, for me, it does have a significance, and a 
tremendous one at that. In my own life I have had a similar 
experience. It seems to me that mothers have mysterious ways 
of benefiting their children. In my case my mother’s death 
proved a turning point in my life. But for that event, I would 
not have been what I am today. I would have been a shop- 
keeper to day, not knowing even Hindi, let alone Sanskrit and 
the rest. 

To continue our hero’s exploits, after resigning the clerical 
post, his mother restored to health, he struggled for a more 
independent living. He started studying law, but somehow 
did not qualify himself as a lawyer. Instead, he wound up 
this new vaiture by becoming a Master of Arts, in 1905. His 
studies in law stood him in good stead during his life there- 
after. By this time he had established his reputation as a great 
Sanskrit scholar and teacher, and soon his merits gained due 
recognition. He became the Principal of the Mylapore 
Sanskrit College and was there from 1906 to 1910. P'rom 1910 
to 1914 he was the Principal of the Trivadi Sanskrit College. 
Thereafter he became the Professor of Sanskrit and Compara- 
tive Philology at the Presidency College and Curator of 
the Madras Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, which 
exalted post he held till 1935 when he retired from the Govern- 
ment Service. This period of thirty years was the most 
productive of his activities. South India is already famous for 
its traditional Sanskrit learning, and the Professor added lustre 
to that glory. He combined in himself a Pandita of the hoary 
tradition, a modern educationalist and -a research- worker. He 
took a leading part in the activities of the University of Madras 
so far as they related to the teaching, of Sanskrit and research 
in the oriental subjects. Most of the Sanskrit scholars in 
South India at present, I understand, have been his pupils. The 
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prevailing elaborate system of examinations in Sanskrit at the 
University of Madras with their carefully thought out curricula 
is mainly his creation. He was connected with several other 
universities in the country in various capacities. Equally 
intimate was his association with the All-India Oriental Con- 
ference and the All-India Sanskrit Conference as well as with 
the premier religious institutions. All these and the Govern- 
ment of India, in recognition of his meritorious services, 
honoured him with befitting titles and distinctions. The 
courses of lectures he delivered, the articles he published and 
the works he wrote and edited, a list of which you may find 
elsewhere, all testify to the amount and quality of the research 
work he turned out. Apart from this, there 'was a band 
of research workers whom he diligently guided. He was 
throughout an inspiration to others. The Oriental Research 
Institute of the University of Madras owes its existence 
largely to his energies. The results of all these activities are 
published in the fourteen volumes of the Journal of Oriental 
Research, of which he was the founder and the editor, and 
which set a high standard for the type of journalistic enterprise. 

It is not my purpose to present here a precise account of 
the Professor’s activities, backed by facts and figures. My 
humble attempt is to read the message his life imparts to us. 
From the brief outline given above, he stands out as a torch- 
bearer of India’s ancient culture which requires to be revealed 
to each one of us in its full glory, to be studied, imbibed and 
re-lived by every Indian. By his own example, he has shown 
that India’s past is not a thing to be despised, it is something 
to be proud of, and, adapted to modern conditions, it 
enriches and ennobles us so as to raise us in the estimation of 
the world. So,my friends, 

Uttisthata jagrata prapya varan nibodhata! ’Rise, wake, 
and secure your glorious heritage !’ Let us carry the torch, lit 
and passed on to us by our leader. Let us carry it to every 
nook and corner and dispel the gloom of ignorance. 

It was to fulfil this mission that the friends and admirers 
of the late Mahamahopadhyaya Kuppuswami Sastri established 
a research institute and named it after him, of which we are 
now celebrating the third anniversary. 

The leading personalities, themselves deeply learned and 
. steeped in the ancient Indian culture, that are the sponsors and 
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patrons of the Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, are a 
guarantee of both its soundness and its excellence. Its Govern- 
ing Body and Research Committee include scholars of eminence. 
One of its aims and objects is to publish the works, lectures, 
articles and other writings of the late Mahamahopadhyaya 
S. Kuppuswami Sastri, of which the following have already 
seen the light of the day; (1) Chapter I of his edition of the 
Dhvanyaloka, (2) his lectures on Highways and Byways of 
Literary Criticism in Sanskrit, and (3) his lectures on Com- 
promises in the History of Advaitic Thought. Another token 
of esteem that the Institute has shown to the late Maha- 
mahopadhyaya is that it has revived and taken over the Journal 
of Oriental Research, which had to be suspended owing to the 
paper scarcity and other restrictions during the war. Its 
fifteenth volume has just been completed, with the issue of its 
fourth quarter. It has, however, to gather momentum to come 
to the standard set by its originator. 

Speaking of the high place that Sanskrit has occupied, 
from the very beginning, in our Aryan culture, I may as well 
touch upon the part it has played also in what we call Greater 
India. In fact, this is an independent subject and Professor 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri was to have given us a talk on Sanskrit 
in Greater India this evening. It is greatly to be regretted 
that he is too unwell to come here. I shall therefore fill up the 
gap, with a few observations. We shall no doubt all miss 
the learned, authoritative, informatory and detailed talk which 
Professor Sastri would have given us; but thinking that 
something is belter than nothing, I may give you a scrappy 
account. 

The name (ireater India applies to those lands and islands 
outside India proper, especially those lying in the far east, that 
came into cultural contact wich the Aryans from India and 
maintained that intercourse for centuries on end. This move- 
ment might have started much earlier, but in the case of most 
of the countries of Greater India, we have evidence that the 
Indians went there in the early centuries of the Christian era. 
They settled there, married the native girls, and made those 
lands and islands their homes for ever. The Aryan culture 
was then at its peak and whosoever came into contact with it 
was naturally imbued with it— got absorbed in it. The Aryans 
who then migrated from India took with them their culture and 
spread it far and wide. Those were the days when arts. 
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science, trades and governments were in very flourishing 
conditions in India, and these were all strung, as if it were, on 
Sanskrit, their transactions were carried on through the 
medium of Sanskrit. The same happened with ihe Aryans who 
migrated from here. The spread and popularity of Sanskrit 
in those far off countries and its influence on their native 
languages is abundantly clear from the inscriptions, both on 
stone and metal, and the literary works, that are found there 
in their hundreds and thousands. By way of illustration, I 
would mention a few. 

In the eastern part of the island of Borneo, we have 
iiscovered seven inscriptions incised on stone Yupas, 
xecording in chaste metrical Sanskrit the charities performed by 
ruler Mulavarman by name. The charities consisted of 
thousands of cows, heaps of sesame seeds, lamps, etc., which we 
find enjoined in the Manusmrti. These inscriptions are 
assigned to the 4th century A.C. Of a little later date are 
several inscriptions on rocks, in the western part of Java, 
which belong to a King called Purnavarman. They are the 
earliest composed in equally chaste Sanskrit. The earliest of 
this catagory are perhaps the stone inscriptions of a King 
Bhadravarman in Campa, i.e., Indo-China. This is with 
reference to the earliest records. Late ones are numerous and 
quite lengthy ones and in pointof time they extend to the tenth 
century. About this time, the indigenous languages also make 
their appearance in such documents, as is the case in India also. 
Side by side, the literature also flourished. In Java, for 
instance, we have Javanese versions of Sanskrit works like 
Mahabharata. I have in my possession a copy of its 
Adiparvan. I have also a copy of a manuscript of the 
Bhagavadgita in Sanskrit, as it reached Java in those days. It 
is interesting; further it is much smaller in extent, only a 
hundred slokas or so. The work is worth further investigation. 
There are works in old Javanese such Nagarakritagama, Para- 
raton, Arjunavivaha, Smaradahana, Vrittasaficaya, Amaramala 
etc . — some versions, some commentaries and some adapta- 
tions of our Sanskrit works — ^Time does not permit a further 
elaboration of this most interesting subject. 

With the advent of freedom, this Institute is bound to 
receive ever increasing support and stimulus from the public 
in its undertakings, and the demand on it for more and mani- 
fold production must correspondingly be high. The nation is 
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keenly alive to its fine heritage and is determined to profit by 
it. Already the Dharmacakra is once more in our midst, on 
our banner and on our hearts, the wheel of Law thcit was set 
in motion, two thousand and five hundred years ago, by the 
Sakyasimha, Gautama, the Wheel that kept revolving down the 
centuries, in the times of Asoka, Samudragupta and Harsa. 
The nation is out to revive old traditions, and the institutions 
like our Institute have to shown her the way, to light her path 
and guide her. We have to run our administrative system 
once more in our own vvay, on our own pattern, in our own 
language. The same thing in respect of our education, our 
pursuit of modern sciences. For all this our first requisite is 
a proper terminology. The Indologist has a great task to 
accomplish. But you will see that there is nothing wanting. 
You have simply to unravel, to lay bare, these past treasures 
that are hidden in the ocean of Sanskrit literature. There you 
will find everything that you require to suit your purpose. 
The cultural wealth for which we are thirsting now is to be 
found there in abundance, in our own Vedas, Vedahgas, 
Brahmanas, Aranyakas, Upanisads, Ramayana, Mahabharata, 
Puranas, Smftis, Kosas, and the vast classical literature, the 
Buddhist and Jaina scriptures, and last but not least, the 
thousands of ancient inscriptions on stone and metal. I assure 
you that a peep in to this vast store-house will open your eyes. 
During the last century and a half. Western scholars first, and 
scholars of own country later, have time and again drawn our 
attention to this our opulence. But it was of no immediate 
concern to us, so we did not pay much heed to it. Many, alas, 
turned away from it in disdain. But the time has now come, 
when we have got to take stock of our bequest, our property 
and possessions. 

I am glad to observe that the work has already been started 
in many a sister institute in the country as also by certain scholars 
individually. The University of Nagpur, for instance, has 
resolved to adopt Hindi as medium of instruction, from 1949, 
if my information is correct, and for that purpose they have 
secured the services of an eminent linguist and Indologist in 
the person of Dr. Raghuvira who, with a band of scholars 
working under him, is busy compiling dictionaries — mind you, 
not o dictionary, but dictionaries; for, in this modern age of 
specialisation, we require a separate dictionary of terras 
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peculiar to each and every branch of art and science. And 
Dr. Raghuvira is doing that. His dictionary on Chemistry is 
already out. And where is he drawing his material from? 
All from the Sanskrit literature, of course. If you listen to a 
discourse by him on the subject and see the way he is doing his 
job, you will, I am sure, yourself remark : Sanskrit is not dead ; 
it is we who have all along been dead to Sanskrit. 

Owing to reasons of health, Professor K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri could not be present to give his discourse on Sanskrit in 
Greater India. 

Vidwan M. Rajamanikkam Pillai, b.o.l., l.t., m.o.l., then 
delivered a speech in Tamil on the Cultural History from the 
Periyapuranam. An English version of the lecture appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Sri K. Balasubrahmanya Ayyar then proposed a vote of 
thanks. 



CULTURAL HISTORY FROM THE 
PERIAPURANAM. 

ViDVAN M. Rajamanikam Pillai, b,o.l., L.T., m.o.l. 

Vivekananda College, Madras. 

Introductory. 

The Periayapuranam deals with the lives of the sixty- 
three Nayanmars who flourished approximately for about six 
centuries from 300 to 900 A.D. SekkAar, the author of that 
illustrious work, flourished in the first half of the 12th century 
A.D. Thus though there is an interval of about 300 years 
between the date of the author Sekkilar and the last date of 
the Nayanmars, we may yet take that Sekkilar who was the 
Grand Vizier of the Imperial Chola, Anapaya, depicts mainly 
the trend of events and cultural movements characteristic 
of the age of the Nayanmars. As such, one can safely assume 
that the cultural aspects dealt with in the Periyapuranam are 
the same as those evident during the glorious Pallava 
Period.! In other words, by a reference to the Periyapuranam, 
one can definitely have a view of the nature and character of 
the culture that existed in Tamil Nad between 300 to 
900 A.D. 

Social Organisation. 

In the Tamilian society of that age, we find a social 
hierarchy with the Brahmans, the kings, the merchants, the 
peasants and other occupational groups, corresponding to the 
various rungs of the social ladder. Though these distinctions 
were in existence, yet so far as religious and social spheres of 
human activity were concerned, there was a ‘unity in diversity.’ 

The Brahmams: The Brahmans were held in high 
esteem by the Tamil monarchs, and those who were well- 
versed in the Vedas were given grants of small villages which 
went by the name of ‘Brahamadeya. These Brahman villages 
were singularly marked out by the various names they bore like 


1. Vide my thesis for M.O.L. “A Critical Study of Sekkilar 
and His Historical Material.” 
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‘ Brahmapuri ’ i ‘ Brahmadesam,’ ‘ Aharam’ or ‘ Agraharam,’ 

‘ Mangalam’, ‘ Caturvedimangalam/ ‘Pudur’ or ‘Putur.V 
These villages were brilliantly adminstered by the Brahmans 
themselves residing there. For example at Tiruvannainailur, 
Tillai (Chidambaram) and Seignyalur we 

find adrainstrative courts or offices under the guidance of 
the Brahman intelligensia of those localities. These courts 
rendered justice after hearing the various cases that came up 
to them.2 Most of the Brahmans were well versed in Sanskrit, 
but it should also be noted that some Brahmans like 
Tirugnana Sambandar were not only masters of the Tamil 
language but were also adepts in composing hymns in Tamil. 

Kings: In Tamil Nad, there is no separate caste like 
‘ ksatriya’, as we find in the north. Hence we find emperors 
or kings of kings like the Ceras, the Colas, the Pandyas and 
the Pallavas, as well as petty tributary chieftain clans like the 
Kurumbars, the Kallars, the Malaivanars or Mountain- 
dwellers. But in all these royalties, one could find the six 
of kingship existent. 

Merchants: During the age of the Nayanraars, 

Karaikkali Negapatara, Kaverip-pum-pattinara and Mailapur 
flourished as emporiums of sea-borne trade. Merchant 
magnates lived in these cites 3 and carried on a prosperous 
trade with Ceylon, East Indies and other lands overseas. 
Inland trade was also carried on vigorously; the merchants 
were sufficiently trained in the use of weapons so as to guard 
themselves and their merchandise from the attacks of pirates 
and robbers; they possessed almost all the weapons of 
warfare usual to the warrior 

Feasants: These people were engaged in agriculture 
and they fromed the backbone of the country. They enjoyed 
the unique privilege of giving their daughters in marriage 
even to Kings. Saint Tirunavukkarasar belonged to this 
Vellala group. At first he embrased Jainism and for about 
fifteen years strove hard in mastering their religious scriptures 


1. ‘Berhampore’ of today is only a corruption of ‘Brahmapuri.’ 

2. Tadut-tatkondapuranam, St. 49*64. Tirunilakantapura- 
nam, St. 30-34; Candesarpuranam Sf. 40-43. 

3. Vide the Puranams about Karaikkal Ammayyar, Amar 
Nitiyar, Sarabandhar and lyarpabaiyar. 

4. lyarpahaiyarpurapam, St, 14-24. n /v 
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and even received the title of ‘Dharmasenar/ But, if such 
a great protagonist of Jainism were to embrace Saivism later, 
due to the marvellous fascinating influence of his eldest 
sister ^ Tilakavadiyar, one can very easily deduce how much 
that lady must have been well-educated and well-endowed 
with moral calibre. Of the 63 Nayanmars, 13 are Brahmans, 
and on a par with them we find another 13, all Vallalas by 
birth; from this, is it not clear that Vellala Nayanmars also 
attained a high level of mental and moral development as the 
Brahman Nayanmars? 

Other Occupational groups : The other occupational groups 
also were well-informed and well-educated; e.g., Nanda, a 
paraiya, was able to attain a position of equal eminence 
among the enlightened society of well-educated and well- 
informed BrMimans, as is attested by his Puranam. Note in 
this connection that untouchability was prevalent during 
Nanda’s days. The Banars who were adepts in the arts of 
musical symphony, were also to a certain extent treated 
as inferiors in days gone by but, we find Sambandar, a 
Bp3.hman, treating Tirunilakanta-Yazhp-panar and ,his consort 
with the greatest respect and courtesy; from this, it is crystal 
clear that in religious spheres, when one attained the height of 
perfection, caste-distinctions held no sway. 

2. Women and Marriage, 

During the age of the Nayanmars, women enjoyed an 
equal status with that of men. The cordial treatment 
accorded to the Nayanraa''s of both sexes by their devotees and 
their worship bear witness to this equality. Besides, the 
religious services and temple servicel rendered by them also 
point to this same direction. But one should not forget the 
fact that this enjoyment of an equal status by women in those 
days was solely due to their own making, because they had 
reached the heights of culture, moral code and religious life. 
Take for example, Karaikkal Ammaiyar, the emerald of the 
merchant community. She was capable of reciting hymns 
in divine ecstasy, which brimming full with ‘Bhakti’ found 
a place in the Saiva Tirumurais. We have already mentioned 
how Tilakavadiyar was able to make her brother Appar 
embrace Saivaism and one should not forget that Appar was 


I, Tiriinlvukkaralar Puranam, St. 39-69. 
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the most highly cultured individual in religious scriptures of 
those days. Similarly, Mahgayakarasiyar, the Pandya Queen, 
tried to convert her husband, Kun-Pandya, to Saivism with 
success. The wife of Tirunilakanta-Yazhp-panar followed her 
husband in his sojourns with Sambandar to places of pilgrimage 
and kept company with him. Do not all these above statements 
indicate the high status that the women-folk of our land 
enjoyed during the time of the Nayanmars ! It is not exaggera- 
tion to say that Saivism reached the height of its pre-eminence 
solely due to the unstinted co-operation rendered by these 
illustrious women to their consorts. 


Some of the woraen-folk dedicated their lives for the uplift 
of religion and remained in maidenhood for ever some 
even wore the yellow robe and became nuns; most of them 
enjoyed the privilege of marriage, if they wanted to lead a 
married life.2 

In those days, wives used to mount the funeral pyre along 
with their dead husbands; in other words, self-immolation 
was prevalent. This can be attested to by the act of self- 
immolation by Appar’s mother when her husband died.3 
Leaving this apart, we find wives abhoring their husbands 
even to the verge of untouchablity if they were to perpetrate 
debauchery or adultery.^ 

Marriage Rites -. The would-be bridegroom, of his own 
accord, used to send ‘the elders* to his ladylove’s house for 
betrothal.5 Or the parents of the bridegroom used to, 
approach .direct the bride’s parents for fixing the marriage.6 
If both the parties were to agree, then only the auspicious 
day for the marriage would be fixed. When deciding a 
marriage, greatest attention was focussed on the integrit^^f 
character of the bridegroom concerned. In spite of ^^ch 
scrupulous scrutiny and care, the husband of Ka^alkkal ^ 
Ammaiyar went astray and spoiled her conjugal a^^ction.7 
Sambandar’s marriage was celebrated according^‘|b’^-fVedic 

A 
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Sambandar Puranam, St. 1117 ; Kalikkj^ar, Ruranam; 


Ibid St. 260, 

Appar Puraram St. 28 
Tirunilakantar Puranam, St. S-6. 
Appar Puranam, St. 23. Samband; 
Earaikkal Ammaiyar Puranam, S 
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rites, Sundarar’s weddings were nothing but ‘love-matches’ and 
were celebrated in temples; one should not forget that 
Sundarar was an Adi-Saiva or Gurukkal. This Adi-saiva 
married a dancing girl and a V’ellala girl; nay one, Kotpuliyar, 
a Vellala, entreated this Adi-Saiva to marry his two daughters. 
Then again one Sivanesa Gettiyar requested Sambandar to 
marry his daughter. From all such incidents, it can be safely 
concluded that great importance was not attached to caste- 
distinctions among the Saivites of those days, so far as 
marriage was concerned. Leaving this apart, one can also 
find another custom that existed vis., that a betrothed girl 
used to immolate her own self or agreed to lead the rest of 
her wretched life in widowhood if her betrothed husband were 
to predecease her.i 

5, Political Institutions. 

Kingship : — -As already stated there is no separate 
kingly caste like the Ksatriyas in Tamil Nad. Succession to 
the kingship was purely hereditary^ either for the imperial 
throne or for the tributary chieftaincy. In case their was no 
heir of the royal blood, then the ministers and the state 
subjects would let loose the trained royal elephant ^ 

m-TSsw) with a garland in its trunk. The elephant in its sojourn 
would pitch upon the proper man to the ‘ gadi ’ by garlanding 
him and carrying him on its back. This strange custom, 
seamingly superstitious, can be attested to by the incident that 
Murti Nayanar, a merchant, was in this way installed as a 
Pandya ruler.2 

The King ruled the country very well, bestowing the 
greatest attention upon his subjects. He tried his best in 
alleviating. the distress of his subjects which might occur in 
any one of five ways, viz.., by his own self, by his courtiers, by 
foes and by wild beasts.3 The King devoted the greatest 
attention to the promulgation of his own religion; he punished 
those who resisted his religions views. Moreover, certain 
Kings like Gunadharah and Nedumaran began to show a 
fanatical hatred towards their old religion itself, after their 


1. Appar .Puranam, Si. 32-34. 

2, Murti Nayanar Puranam, St. 27-42. 
3;^;:;Nakhfachirl^tjJ;St.v36TK:^ 
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convesion to a new one, viz , Saivism. Thus on the whole, we 
can say that the King followed the rigours and disciplines 
enjoined by his religious tenets and punished offenders against 
them with a stern severity. If the King died, some of the 
members of his militia also perished with him. ^ 

Popular Institutions. 

Cultural Centres: — A peep into the Periyapuranam shows 
that during the time of the Nayanmars Tirup-padiripuliyur 
figured as a stronghold of Jainism and centre of spiritual 
learning and culture. It was in a Jain monastery there that 
Appar studied all the J ain scriptures and received the title 
of ‘Dharmasenar’. Similar Jain centres were found at Tiruva- 
rur, Tiruvottur and Tiru-Mailapur, and these also served as 

torch-bearers of culture and learning. So also the place 

‘Bodhimangai’ flourished as a seat of Buddhist learning. 

The city of Kanci was famous as the repositary of four 

religious cults viz., Vaisnavaism, Saivism, Buddhism, and 
Jainism. Appar also testifies to this aspect by eulogising 
Kanchi as a city of unbounded culture (adoeSaSas isaajraSsoir^ 
siri^iwrre^iT). In those days, the Pali, the Sanskrit and the 
Tamil languages held high sway among the people’s minds and 
this fact can be proved bv the utterances made by emiment 
luminaries like Buddhadatta and Hiweu-Tsang. 

Monasteries : — Attached to the temples were the monas- 
teries which imported religious instruction and fostered religious 
education. The student in the monastery received religious 
as well as general education of a wide nature. Further, these 
monasteries served also as lodges for the Samayacaryas like 
Appar and Sambandar during their religious tours. Such 
monasteries as those existed in various places like I'iruvlzhi- 
mizhalai, Tirumarugal, Tirumaraikkadu and Tiruppuhalur, 

Village Adminstrative units: — Reference was already 
made to the existence of village courts and assemblies. Only 
those who possessed the requisite qualifications of learning, 
culture, good behaviour and experience were eligible for 
membership in the assembly. In the ‘Grama sabha’, all the 
documents pertaining to that village were preserved and 
guarded in an apartment set apart for that purpose; and this 

1. VellaaaiG-carufckam, St. 37. ... 
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went by the name of ‘ Arantarukappu’. In every Grama 
Sabha, there was an accountant. All cases were decided after 
fully hearing the parties to the suit, the documents pertaining 
to the suit, and the witnesses involved.^ For the crimes 
committed by youngsters the parents were held responsible.^ 
Similar to these legal codes which were in existence, we can 
also infer the existence of forest laws, specifying the rules 
for the game of hunting.^ 

4. Religion. 

During the age of the Nayanmars, Jainism, Buddhism, 
Saivism and Vaisanavism thrived in Tamil Nad. The 
Digambara sect of Jainism was wielding a very high influence, 
as a result of which Saivism ' was not able even to lift up its 
head. Later Appar was able to make Tondai-Nadu a Saiva 
Nadu; and similarly Sambandar was able to spread Saivism 
in Paiidya Nadu, after defeating the Jains and Buddhists in 
Samayavada or religious discussions. Those who suffered 
defeat sought gallows of their own accord or were sent to the 
gallows.^ 

Among the Saivites there were diverse sects like (T) the 
Kapalikas (2) Pasupatas and (3) the Kalamukas. The 
followers of these sects were mainly immigrants from the 
north; they spread their religious customs and practices in 
Tamil Nad and had their own monasteries in some places. 

There were about 300 temples in Tamil Nad dedicated to 
Siva and festivals were celebrated in them. Of these Saiva 
temples, those at Chidambaram and Tiruvarur were held in the 
highest esteem by Saiva devotees. 

5. Other Details. 

Chidambaram and KMci were big cities. Places like 
Tiruvannainallur were only villages. Besides such cities and 
villages, there were the certs or the habitats of the Paraiyas, 


1. Tadut-tat konda Puranam. 

2. Candesar Puranam St. 43. 

3. Kannappar Puranam Sl 86. 

4. The sculptures in Vaikunta Perumal Koil, Rand, attest 
to a similar treatment accorded to those who suffered del eat in 
the Samayavada against Vaisnavism. (Vide Dr. Minakshi’s 
Administrative and Social Life under the Pallavas). 
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tht hunters and the Paravars. Reference to any city like 
Kanci or Cidambaram in the Periyapuranam will give the 
reader an idea of the structure of a typical ‘city’ during 
those times ; similarly, reference to any sanctified village with 
its temple in the Periyapuranam will give an idea of the 
structure of a typical ‘village’ during those times. In this 
connection it is very interesting to note that Geddes, the 
famous expert himself, vouchsafed for the fact that the 
structure of the city of Kanci must have been planned by well- 
skilled town-planning architects. 

The Periyapuranam also refers to minute details like the 
binds of dress, ornaments and weapons worn by the people of 
those days; it makes reference also to the excellence of the 
fine arts like music and dancing. These details are borne out 
by the authentic testimony of the exquisite specimens of art at 
Sittannavasal and the marvellous sculptures of the Kailasa- 
natha and Vaikuntaperumal temples at Kanci. 

Conclusion 

To understand really the cultural and social life of the 
Tamils of the Pallava period and after, one must necessarily 
refer to the Tirumurais, the Nalayira Divya Prabandham and 
the Periyapuranam. Of these three, the last mentioned is of 
utmost utility, as it helps us a great deal in reconstructing the 
history of the period and in studying the social and cultural 
advancement of the people of that age. To conclude, let us 
pay our humblest homage to that great savant of Tamil 
Literature Sekkilar for having bestowed bn Tamil Nad such a 
gem ‘of purest ray serene’ as the Periyapuranam. 



“ SANSKRIT AS LINGUA FRANCA”.* 

H. E. Dr. Kailas Nath Katju, m.a., ll.d. 

Governor of Orissa and. Chancellor, Utkal University. 

I 

“ I would strongly recommend that just as English was 
the official language in the Law Courts and under the Govern- 
ment of India Act in the different Legislatures and in 
Government administration departments, so also the Indian 
national language-Rashtra Bhasha — should be made the Official 
language to the same extent. Unless you do so, I see great 
difficulties in the development of an Indian national language 
as a vehcile for exchange of ideas and for national communion 
and intercourse. The aim should be not merely knowledge, but 
also the acquistion of proficiency in the national language by 
the largest number of people imaginable. 

“ That brings me to the very difficult question of what the 
national language should be. I know this is very delicate 
ground and I must tread it cautiously with great discretion. 
The labours of learned men, literateurs and poets have built up 
provincial languages which have great traditions behind them. 
Leaving Hindi and Urdu aside, the modern Bengali, Gujerati, 
Marathi, Oriya, Tamil and Telugu and other languages have 
cultural treasures of which their inheritors are justly proud. 
This is just the problem which I would like this eminent Board 
to consider in its disapassionate and far-sighted wisdom. 

“ As a layman, if I were bold enough to hazard an opinion, 
my first impulse would be to consider the claims of Sanskrit as 
our national language. Sanskrit is the mother of all the 
provincial languages of India, wffiich do not derive their inspi- 
ration from Arabia and Persia. Provincial vocabularies have 
drawn vastly upon the storehouse of Sanskrit words and 
phrases. And then all people do Sanskrit reverence. All our 
sacred books on law and religion, and all our literature and 
text books on Art and Science and Medicine and technical 
subjects such as architecture are in Sanskrit. The adoption 

* Extracted from H.E. Dr. Katju’s Inaurgural Address to the 
Inter-University Board Meeting at Cuttack, on 1-12-47 and his 
Convocation Address to the Utkal University on 3-12-47. Reoro- 
duced here by H. E.’s kind permission. ^ 
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of Sanskrit will not raise any Provincial jealousies. Indeed it 
will be widely welcomed because Sanskrit is already so familiar. 
Every year an ever-growing number of people, boys and girls, 
read Sanskrit in Schools and Colleges. The script of most of 
the provincial languages is based on variations of Devanagari 
in which Sanskrit is written and Devanagari is well-known 
thi'oughout India. The Sankrit starts, therefore with definite 
advantages in its favour. But then it is said that Sanskrit is 
not a li'ving language ; it ceased to be a spoken language 
centuries ago, and it is said it will be impossible now revive it; 
I am not so sure of that myself, but of course I am not 
competent to pronounce an opinion upon this matter. I have 
heard many people talking and speaking in Sanskrit with the 
greatest ease and confidence. Then it is said that Sanskrit is 
difficult to learn and to impart knowledge of. I am not sure of 
that either. But these are all points worthy of your careful 
consideration. I am sure, however, of one thing that if 
Sanskrit were to become gradually the language of our superior 
law courts, of our Laws and Regulations, of our State 
Documents, of our great State Departments, it will make a 
wonderful appeal to and raise enormous enthusiasm among 
the vast teeming millions of this country, and be in itself a 
pow'erful unifying factor in our national life. It will forge a 
link with our ancient culture, and the wider diffusion of 
Sanskrit as a national language will in its turn prove a 
pow^erful instrument for the development of the great provin- 
cial languages in India. The progress will be smooth because 
all sense of rivalry and jealosy will be completely absent. 

“If what I plead for is not feasible or is not practical 
politics, then you wdll have to choose between other languages, 
not only lor the purpose of intercourse in the market places 
of India, but for intercourse among learned men, as medium 
for instruction in arts and sciences, for drafting laws and 
regulations, and for conducting legal proceedings and debates 
in our supreme law courts and Legislatures. A national 
language must be rich in its contents, must, by its allusions, its 
similies and metaphors be capable of arousing a sense of 
national pride in those who use it. The question of script is 
an important factor and the fact that the Devanagari script is 
already familar to the vast masses of population through their 
Sanskrit literature is one of prime importance, In Madras 
and Malabar, in Utkal and Bengal, in Gujarat and Maharashtra, 
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Devanagari script is equally loved everywhere and any other 
script would be regarded as a strange innovation.” 

II 

“We must acquire proficiency in the use of the national 
language to the same extent as we have endeavoured to do 
with English language. In this connection I have already 
elsewhere drawn attention to the merits of the Sanskrit 
language and its suitability for adoption as our national 
language. I was speculating as to what would happen if there 
was no active effort on behalf of the State for the propagation 
and enforcement of any particular language as the national 
language. What would be left as the linguistic tie between 
the different parts of the country? The answer to that 
question is not in doubt. The Sanskrit language is the only 
cultural bond between vast masses of Indians. It is the 
language which is being increasingly studied in our Pathshalas^ 
schools and colleges, and a man from Madura and Rameswar, 
in the South well-versed in Sanskrit does not find himself a 
complete stranger in Prayag or Kashmir. It seems to me that 
the difficulties in the acquisition of Sanskrit are very much 
exaggerated. In fact, Sanskrit possesses the most scientifi- 
cally constructed rules of grammar and these rules once 
mastered make the command of the language fairly easy. Its 
vocabulary is vast. Its literature in arts and sciences, mathe- 
matics and astronomy and medicine is magnificent. And it has 
further the great merit of being the mother of all provincial 
languages in India. I am convinced that the development of 
Sanskrit will lead automatically to the great encouragement 
and development of all the provincial languages of India. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

Further Sources of Vijayanagar History. 3 Volumes. 
Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri and Dr. N. Venkataramanayya. 
:University of Madras. Rs. 7 each. 

The Department of Indian History in the University of 
Madras has enriched further the literature on South Indian 
History by publishing in three volumes the “ Further sources 
of Vijayanagar History.” 

The laudable work begun by the late A. Rangaswami 
Sarasvati has been very ably completed by Prof. K. A. Nila- 
kanta Sastri and Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, joint authors 
of the “Further Sources”, selected and brought together 
from Sanskrit, from the South Indian Vernaculars and 
from Persian. The main work done by the Vijayanagar 
Scholar, Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, has been helped by Prof. 
K. A. Nilakantha Sastri with the English translations of 
Sanskrit extracts and pertinent passages from works in Dutch, 
written by Macleod and the Dagh Register etc.. 

Of these three volumes of “Further Sources” the first 
volume is entirely devoted to a Summary, in fact a veritable 
compendium, of the History of Vijayanagar written by Dr. 
N. Venkataramanayya, and the second volume contains the 
extracts about 253 in number written originally in Persian, 
Canarese, Telugu, Tamih Malayalam and Sanskrit. A 
majority of the extracts are in Telugu, and only about 70 
are in other languages, of which 7 are from Persian, 17 from 
Canarese, 6 from Malayalam, 18 from Sanskrit, and 22 from 
Tamil. 

Dr. N. Venkataramanayya has added another feather to 
his cap by the compilation and publication of the very valuable 
source-material and by making most of it avaliable for the 
first time to all scholars engaged in research in the History of 
Vijayanagar and laid them all under a deep debt of gratitude. 
These three volumes now published further embellish his name 
and fame, richly deserved, which he had already established 
by the publication of the “ Studies in the Third 
Dynasty,”" The City and the Foundation of Vijayanagar”, 
“ The Muslim Expansion to the South”, and last but not the 
least, the editing and publication of the “ Velugotivarivamsa- 
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vali ” — works embodying his patient labours over a number 
of years which eminently fitted him to undertake the work 
under review. The work “ Further Sources ” is really an 
achievement which its authors may be rightly proud of. 

The sources in this work fall, broadly speaking, into four 
distinct categories, namely, chronicles, literary works, inscrip- 
tions, taken particularly from the Mackenzie Manuscripts which 
have not yet been published, and Catus. The kingdom of 
. Vijayanagar was specially fortunate in having many chronicles 
in vernacular, a kind of unclassical historical literature, both 
general and local, like Kerala Palama in Malayalam, K6yi|olugu, 
Karnatadesarayakkalincaritram, Ramappayyam Aramanai in 
Tamil, and Rayavacakam, Vijayanagara Samraiyam, Karnata. 
rajyavrttantam, Narapativijayavrttantam and Rayadurga- 
arasara-vamsavali, etc., all in Telugu, accounts very valuable in 
their own way which are either local tracts, or accounts of 
reigns of kings, or general accounts of the kingdom and its 
kings. One or two of these in Telugu were published long 
ago in the Telugu journal Bharati by the Doctor himself, and 
a few by the late J. Raniayya Pantulu, one of the pioneers of 
Historical research in the Telugu country, in the Journal of the 
Telugu Academy. Besides these chronicles there are some 
beautiful poems describing the valour and exploits of Gani 
Timma Nayaka, Kasturi Rangappa Nayaka, and Yacama 
Nayaka, a few of the noted chiefs of the Vijayanagar period, 
and the lineage of the Tondaimans of Pudukkotta which was 
first published in the Journal of the Telugu Academy long ago. 
These poems are very valuable to us in as much as they 
furnish a good deal of historical information about these 
chiefs which is either not available otherwise, or which goes to 
corroborate the evidence already known to us. 

It is not unreasonable to expect a short critical review of 
the four kinds of extracts, discussing therein, if possible, 
their date and nature of composition, their authorship, and 
other peculiarities it there are any. Of these Rayavacakam 
is a short account about the reign of Krsnadevaraya. It 
was already published in the form of a book by the 
Telugu Academy, Cocanada. Of course I am not unaware 
of the fact that it ■ i$ difficult to ascertain the date and 
authorship of these chronicles. I do not know what Kerala 
Palama is; similarly, about Haridasa and his work Irusamaya- 
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vilakkani, little is known to the students of history. At 
least a short introductory note at the beginning of an extract 
taken from each such particular source would have been 
very helpful to the student. I am aware of the fact that the 
first chapter of the valuable introduction has dealt with the 
general nature of the sources. Therein the development of 
the prasasti and birudugadya into a chronicle in Telugu has 
been shown. I do not know if this was the case in Tamil and 
Malayalam languages. Except tracing the growth of the chro- 
nicle nothing more has been said about the extracts. Some 
extracts have been taken from kaditams also. The student of 
history should know what a kaditani is. It would have been 
proper if some explanation of the term was given in the first 
chapter, what it means, how it was prepared, kept and so on. 

It is interesting however to note that the date of compo- 
sition of Rayavacakam, one of the many Telugu chronicles, 
is given. It is said, perhaps for good reasons which are 
mentioned, “that the Rayavacakam must have been written 
sometime after the foundation of Bhagnagara, i.e., after 
A.D. 1531.” 

Similarly, a short account of the Telugu literary works 
from which extracts were taken into this collection, would 
have also been of great value. The reader of these “Further 
Sources" knows neither about the authorship, nor about the 
date of composition of a great many of these works from 
which extracts were given. Many extracts were taken from 
works either printed and published already, or from those 
copies of which are either preserved in the Mackenzie Manus- 
cripts or noted in the Triennial and Descriptive Catalogues 
of the Madras Government Oriental Manuscripts Library. 
No references are given generally to published works; but 
references are given to unpublished works as to their sources. 
Owing to some discrepancies in noting these references it 
is not quite possible to know which of the works have been 
already published and which are not. 

A note about the Kumudvatikalyanam seems to be neces- 
sary ; for, this work has been brought to light for the first 
time now. Its existence is not . known, till now to any of the 
scholars or students of Telugu literature. There are no 
copies of this work either in the Government Oriental Manus- 
cripts Library or in the Tanjore Palace Library. Not even its 
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name is found in the Catalogues of any of the Manuscript 
Libraries. Only one copy and that too an incomplete one 
consisting of only three or four and not the whole 

work, is preserved, strangely to say, in the Adyar Library, 
Madras. Ananta, the author of this work is a later member 
of the Matli family, a descendant, probably a grandson if I 
remember right, of the Matli Chief, Ananta, the author of the 
Kakutstha Vijayam, and a vassal of Venkatapatidevaraya 11. 
The Siddhavatam inscription of this latter Ananta is dated in 
Saka 1527 or A. D. 1605. A short general account about 
these Telugu works would have enabled the reader to understand 
properly and assess the value of the material used. 

The whole of the first volume is, as stated already, a 
short account of Vijayanagar primarily based on the extracts 
given in the Second Volume. The author has utilised other 
Sources also, chiefly inscriptions, Muslim histories and Dutch 
records in writing this account. This account is very valuable 
as it contains very many new facts which were unknown till 
now to students of the History of Vijayanagar. Robert Sewell’s 
Forgotten Empire more are less stops with the battle of 
Raksasa Tangadi (Talikota). What was stated therein about 
the Aravidu dynasty is very little. Father Heras brought his 
account to a close in his work, the Aravidu Dynasty of Vijaya- 
nagar, with the reign of Venkatapatidevaraya II. Now Dr. 
Venkataramanayya has given a complete account of the 
Aravidu dynasty of Vijayanagar till the end of the reign of 
Srirahga III, the last Vijayanagar ruler. Hence we can 
unhesitatingly say that we have here for the first time a comp- 
lete history of Vijayanagar, for which we have to thank 
the author. 

Dr. Venkataramanayya’s account develops itself into a 
regular history, particularly in the latter half rather than in 
the early one. The treatment of the reigns of early kings is 
very concise and meagre and the treatment of those of later 
kings is much elgiborate. Of course, the latter portion of the 
account shows how the author has mastered the subject; he is 
now the proper Scholar to undertake to write the History of 
Vijayanagar. 

Dr. Venkataramanayya has thrown, by his discussion on 
some of the knotty problems, a good deal of light in his 
introduction. Some of his opinions may not be conclusive, but 
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undoubtedly they are very helpful to promote further research. 
Particularly, the author has very ably and thoroughly discussed 
the great battle of Raksasa Tangadi. The author has added 
many valuable footnotes correcting the dates and explaining 
and elucidating a number of other things which enhance the 
value of the work. 

Though the number of extracts is very great it may not 
be all exhaustive. There may remain some more which 
patient research may yet bring to light. In fact there are 
some. However, it may not be possible to ransack all the 
Source-material. Judged by the number of extracts in these 
volumes one will not fail to appreciate the work that the 
authors have done. 

As stated before, a great number of the Vijayanagara 
chronicles are in Telugu. The language in which they were 
written is the Spoken dialect of the later Vijayanagar period in 
the Telugu country. The spoken Telugu language has much 
changed since then. Some of the words in these, chronicles 
have become obsolete; the meaning of some of them is not 
known ; some words are now used in a different meaning. 
There are many words in these extracts which have dropped 
out of current usage. Any attempt to explain such terms 
means a regular study of this language, the spoken Telugu 
current in those times. These extracts from the chronicle 
thus open a new vista of linguistic and philological research, 
which some of the Telugu linguists may well take up in 
earnest in the interest of the Telugu language. 

M. SoMASEKHARA SARMA. 

Panca-prakriya of Sarvajnatman with the commentaries 
of Anandajnana and Purnavidaymuni. Edited by T. R. 
Chintamani. M. A., Ph. D. University of Madras. 1946. 
Price Rs 2/8-. 

This is a short manual of Advaita Vedanta by Sarvajhatma 
Muni, who is a well-known exponent of the doctrine. The 
work, as indicated by its title, is divided into five sections. 
The first of them deals with the different kinds of meanings 
which a word may have {§abda-vrtti) , and shows how the 
suitability of these meanings depends upon the context in 
which the word is used. The reason for beginning the work 
with a consideration of this topic is the fact that the Vedanta 
system, as acknowledged by all its adherents, is based essentially 
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on the Veda, which is a form of verbal testimony. The next 
three sections treat of what are described as ‘ the great sayings’ 
{mahavdkyas) of which Tat tvam asi is a familiar example, 
and point out how they should be interpreted in the light of 
the preceding discussion of word-meanings. The last section 
is devoted to the elucidation of the ideas of bondage and 
release. Dealing thus with the fundamentals of Advaita and 
being written in a simple style, the book will be of particular 
value to those who begin the study of the doctrine. 

There is prefixed to the Sanskrit text a very interesting 
Introduction in English. It discusses chiefly two questions, 
the date of the author and the identity of one of the 
commentators, viz, Aanndajnana, The discussion of the 
former question is much the more important of the two. It 
has been held since, at least the time of Madhusudana 
Sarasvati, the author of the advaita-siddhi, that Sarvajnatman 
was a direct pupil of Suresvara ; but the editor was all along 
contending that this tradition -concerning the relation of 
Suresvara and Sarvajnatman could not be correct. Here he 
brings to our notice fresh evidence, which all but finally 
establishes his contention. It is the citation in this work 
(p. 69) of a passage from the I^tasiddhi whose author is 
known to have flourished considerably after Suresvara. 

Before concluding this review, it is our melancholy duty 
to refer to the very sad demise of the editor a few months 
ago, and the great loss caused thereby to Sanskrit scholarship. 
Dr. Chintamani had a genuine interest in Indological research. 
He was a frequent contributor to Journals and his contribu- 
tions always evoked wide interest. He had a close knowledge 
of unpublished manuscripts in the various public libraries in 
South India and has edited several of them, some like the 
'Prakatdrtha — a commentary on Sankaracarya’s bhdsya on the 
Vedanta Sutra— being of great importance to students of 
ancient Indian thought. He would surely have brought to 
light more works of the same type had he been spared ; but 
that was not to be. He was only about 45 years old when he 
passed away. 

» M. H. 

Critical Word-Index to the Bhagavad Gita. By Rao 
Bahadur Prahlad C. Diwanji, Retd. Judge, Bombay. New- 
Book Co., Ltd. 188/190* Hornby. Road, Bombay. Rs. 12-0-0. 
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Busy as he had been as a member of the Judiciary of the 
Bombay Presidency, Mr. P. C. Diwanji has been an active 
research scholar and author throughout his official career, 
and during his present period of retirement too, he is conti- 
nuing his research persuits despite his advancing age. Besides 
some legal works, he has produced a few literary pieces too 
in Gujarathi. In the ; eld of Sanskrit research, he is well- 
known for his many papers on Philosphical problems and 
classics and for his editions of the Siddhanta Bindu and 
Prasthanabheda. Recently he has been persuing the intensive 
study of the text and recensions of the Yogavasistha. 

The book under review is a substantial production of his, 
having been compiled with great care and diligence. It is a 
complete Index Verborum and Dictionary of the Gita, giving in 
a compact form the complete critical text-material of the 
Gita with all the variant readings of the Vulgate, the Kasrai- 
rian version and the differences as found in the severel well- 
known commentators. 

The work is in three parts. Primary Word- units, Secon- 
dary, Tertiary and Quaternary Word-Units, and consolidated 
Index of the Primary and Subsidiary Word-Units. Under 
each head, there are two sections, noticing separately the 
Vulgate and Kasmirian recensions. In the Primary word-unit 
Index, a word is given, described grammatically, rendered into 
English and provided with reference to the place or places of 
its occurance. Sometimes, the note on the meaning and signi- 
ficance of a word is found in some detail. In an Indroduction, 
he explains the origin, need and plan of this Index of the 
Gita. 

Sri P. C. Dewanji deserves the thanks of all Gita-students 
for this most valuable compilation. 


V. R. 
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Dr. T. R. Chintamani. 

It is with deep regret that we have to record here the 
pre-mature demise of the well-known Sanskrit scholar, Dr. 
T. R. Chintamani of the Sanskrit Dept, of the Madras 
University. 

Dr. Chintamani hailed from a family devoted to Yedic and 
Vedantic studies, two of his near kinsmen being the well-known 
Pandits Sri T. V. Ramachandra Dikshitar and Sri Venka- 
tesvara Dikshitar. A student of the late Mm. Prof. S. Kuppu- 
swami Sastriar, Dr. Chintamani passed out of the Sanskrit 
Dept, of the Presidency College, Madras, with medals and 
prizes. He then worked on Semantics as a Research student in 
the Madras University, and later worked for some time in the 
Adyar Library and Saraswati Mahal Library, Tanjore. He 
was then appointed Senior Lecturer in Sanskrit in the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Madras, which post he held till 
his sad demise on 24th August, 1947. 

As examiner and member of Boards of studies, he was 
connected with most of the South Indian Universities. A 
member of Oriental Conference Committee for some time, be 
also presided over its Indian Philosophy section at its recent 
Nagpur Session. He was actively connected with the Sanskrit 
Academy, Madras, the Ranade Library, Madras and the 
Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, Madras. For several 
years, he was intimately connected with the Journal of Oriental 
Research. 

Dr, Chinamani wrote many articles in Research 
Journals, but his concentrated work was mainly on the editing 
of Sanskrit works from manuscripts. Editions of the following 
works stand to his credit : — 

1. Unadi Sutras in various recensions — 4 Vols. 

2. Prakatarthavivarana — 2 Vols. 

3. Nanarthasamgraha of Ajayapala 

4. Sarasvatikanthabharana of Bhoja 

5. Sahityaratnakara of YajSanarayana 

6. Raghunathabhyudaya of Ramabhadramba 
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7. Sarvatobhadra of Ramakantha 

8. Sarirakanyayasatngraha 

9. The Kausitaka Grhya Sutras with Bhavatrata’s Com- 
mentary 

10. ^ The Pancaprakriya of Sarvajnatman with two com- 
mentaries 

11. Vyavaharasiromani 

In the J. O. R., Madras, he published the following notes, 
articles and editions of fragments and short works : 

1. Date of Srikahtha and his Brahmaraimamsa 

2. Note on the authorship of the Unadi Sutras 

3. Fragments of Bhatta Nayaka 

4. „ Matrgupta 

5. Note on the Carvaka system 

6. „ Manoratha 

7. ,, Mahodadhi and Mahavrata 

8. „ Date of Tattvasamasa 

9. „ ,, Samkhyapravacana Sutras 

10. ,, ' Magha 

11. Skandasvamin’s commentary on Nirukta 

12. Works of Prabhakara 

13. Sri Satyayana Brahmana 

14. Date of Sahkaracarya and some of his Predecessors 

15. Mahratta Hill Fortresses 

16. Laksanaratnavali of Appayya Diksita 

17. Amarakhandana of Sri Harsa 

18-19. Adhikarana Sahgati and Adhikarana Manjari of 
Otsukha (with T. V. Ramachandra Dikshitar) 

20. A commentary on Araarakosa 

21. Subhuticandra’s commentary on Amarakosa 

22. Vidyavinoda Narayana’s ,, „ 

23. Pramanalaksana of Sarvajnatman-unfinished (with 
T. V. Ramachandra Dikshitar). 

24. Fragments of Sumantu Dharma Sutras 

25. Citrapata of Appayya Diksita 

26. Fragments of Kasyapa. Dharma Sutras 
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For his Doctorate, he wrote a thesis on the Literary 
History of Purva Mimamsa, two instalments of which appeared 
in print in the J. 0. R. He had also collaborated with the late 
Mm. Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri in his edition of Dhvanyaloka 
(Ud. I). 

He contributed also some papers to some of the Oriental 
Conference sessions and some Commemoration Volumes. Among 
his contributions in other Research Journals may be mentioned 
his two contributions in the IHQ, Calcutta, the Yuddhakanda 
Campu of Rajacudamani Diksita and Brahmananda Yati’s 
Brahmasutra Bhasyartha Samgraha. 

Rao Bahadur C. R. Krishnamagharlu. 

Rao Bahadur C. R. K. Charlu, Retired Epigraphist for the 
Government of India, who had been ailing for sometime, 
passed away on the evening of August the age of 60 

at his residence in 18, Ramanujam Street, Thyagarayanagar. 

Mr. C. R. K. Charlu made his mark in research by 
orginality and insight. Besides the numerous inscriptions which 
he edited for the Epigraphia Indica and the Hyderabad 
Archaeological Department, he made valuable contributions to 
the interpretation of ancient Indian History. He wrote a 
monograph on the ‘ Cradle of Indian History ’, in which he 
drew pointed attention to the mass of historical material that 
lay embedded in our Puranas. Besides his published works, 
he left behind two manuscripts, the Telingana Inscriptions, 
and the Mahabharata Index, ready for the press. 

Dr. M. H. Krishna. 

On 23rd December 1947, Dr, M. H. Krishna, Director of 
Archaeology, Mysore passed away, at Mysore. He was also 
for several years one of the Secretaries of the All-India 
Oriental Conference. 



PLURAL SUFFIXES IN THE DRAVIDIAN 
LANGUAGES 

By 

M. MaMAPPA BhAT, M. A., L. T., 

Head of the Kannada Department, University of Madras 

What is the history of pluralisation in the Dravidian 
languages ? In those ancient languages, today, we find innumer- 
able pluralising particles which on careful observation tend to 
show a unity in diversity and thereby throw some light on this 
grammatical point in the Primitive Dravidian tongue. 

To many it may sound strange when we state that at one 
stage in the history of the Dravidian languages— in those 
bygone ages— there did not exist in the language any pluralising 
sufiSx. To some extent even as intheMalayalamof today where 
the gender of the verb is being understood by the context and 
not by the verbal terminations, so in the Primitive Dravidian 
languages, number was being understood by the context. 
This point has been hinted at by the eminent philologist Dr. 
Caldwell who says, ‘ The poets and the peasants, the most 
faithful guardians of antique forms of speech rarely pluralise 
the neuter and are fond of using the singular noun in an 
indefinite singular-plural sense, without specification of number, 
except in so far as it is expressed by the context. Hence they 
will rather say "nalu madu meygiradu” (literally four ox is 
feeding) than “nalu madugal meygindrana” (four oxen are 
feeding) which would sound stiff and pedantic.' Dr. Caldwell 
has pointed out this as an example to show that they rarely 
pluralise the neuter. What Dr. Caldwell says regarding neuter 
plurals in Tamil holds good in the case of other Dravidian 
languages. But can we go a step further and quoting 
from Tulu, one of the ancient languages in the Dravidian 
group, state that pluralising was unknown even with the 
masculine-feminine or highcaste nouns? Therein it is more 
idiomatic to say “patt alu benpun^u” (literally ten person is 
working) than, say, “ patt alu (ku) lu benper" (ten persons are 
working). It is quite probable that the other languages of the 
family during their progress invented those subtle distinctions 
of number etc., and dropped out of use the primitive way while 
Tulu, the uncultivated language of the group has retained the 

VI rT ■ ■ 
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old usages too. Hence, we may go further than Caldwell and 
say that the number of all Dravidian nouns, whether high- 
caste or casteless was originally indefinite. The singular, the 
primitive condition of every noun, was then the only number 
which was or could be recognised by nominal or verbal 
inflexion and plurality was left to be inferred by the context. 

So, with this evidence before US, we may safely conclude 
with what Dr. Caldwell hinted at that as civilisation made 
progress, the plural made its appearance and elfected a 
permanent settlement in the department of high-caste or 
masculine- feminine nouns, while the number of casteless or 
neuter nouns, whether suffixes of plurality were used or not, 
still remained generally unrecognised by the verb in the 
Dravidian languages. 

The various plural suffixes in the Dravidian Languages 

Let us take into consideration the multifarious plural 
suffixes in some of the important Dravidian languages and 
try to trace their historical growth and ramifications 


Pluralising 

suffixes 

Kannada 

Tamil 

Malayalam 

Telugu 

Tulu 


nam (we) 

yam, nam, 

nannal nam 

memu 

name 


nim (you. pt) 

nif, nivir. 
niyir. 

, ninnal nom 

miru 

ir 

*ar’ 

avar (they) 


avar 

varu 



arasar (kings) 
bandar (have 

avar 

arasar 

rajulu 



come) 






bandar (Ins- 
criptions) 

vandar 


vaccinaru 


^mar’ 


Pillai-mar 

Kalian-mar 



*mar* 


Pillai*mar 

Kailan-mar 





(Piilais), 

(Thieves) 



•or’ 

Kottor 

(Donors) 

Koduttor 

Koduttor 




(Inscriptions) 






Peodir 

Peodir 

vannir 

vacciri 



(wives) 


■Vir’ Tayvir ■ -Taymif; 

(mothers) 

Mir’ Appandir Ayyandir 

(fathers) 

‘*kar TandegaJ Tandega} Narigal ^urtishnk Aku}ti 

'' (fathers), _ (they) 

' purusholu 
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piurallslng 

suffixes 


Kannada 


Tamil Malayalam Telugu Ttilu 




'a’ 

or 

‘avu" 


Makko 1 
(Children) I 
alugo j 
(servants) J 


(dialect) 


avu (they- aval (they, ava avi (they) avn (it 
neuter) neuter) (they) and they), 

Piriyavu 
(big ones). 


From the foregoing tables we see that when reduced to the 
simplest, there are four pluralising suffixes (1) 'm', (2) ‘ar’, 
with all its ramifications, (3) ‘kal’ , with its superb guises and 
(4) 'a’ or ‘avu’. Today it is rather hard to trace any semblance 
among these four suffixes and state at what period in the history 
of the Dravidian languages these developments took place. 


The very ancient suffix ‘ra’ is used in almost all the Dravi 
dian languages for pluralising the first and the second personal 
pronouns. However in the case of Tamil, Telugu and Tulu, 
for the second person plural, ‘nir’ ‘miru’ and ‘ir’ are used. As is 
natural, this must have been in vogue long before the third 
personal pronouns began to be pluralised and the gender idea 
got settled. 


Between ‘ar’ and ‘kal’, it is extremely difficult to choose 
which of the two is more ancient. In spite of the earliest 
grammarian of Tamil, Tolkappiyar, having mentioned ‘kal’ as 
the plural suffix confined to neuter nouns, we have instances 
in early inscriptions, where ‘kal’ was used as an epicene plural 
suffix and it is quite probable that long before the gender idea 
got settled on the people, if at all there was a plural number 
idea, it may not be wrong to assume thatat sometime, in the dim 
beginnings of our languages, one common particle was being 
used, if at an earlier time no such distinction was made and 
the number was indefinite. 


I am inclined to think that what has been dubbed as the 
neuter plural suffix, namely, ‘kal’ or ‘a’ or ‘avu’ must be primi- 
tive and the common suffix for the following reasons : 

(1) Though ‘ar’ may be restricted to the epicene group, 
‘kal’ is used for all the neuter as well as many a high-caste 
noun, which fact proves the universal applicability and greater 
hold of ‘kal’ over the language th^ .‘ar’ which must be a later 
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importation or derivation to fulfil a particular need. In fact 
'kal' may be used to pluralise all nouns. 

(2) Telugu, one of the important members of^ the 
Dravidian group/employs ‘lu’, a guise of ‘kal’ for epicene 
plurals. 

(3) In Malayalam, the plural form of the second person is 
ninnal and there is no other form for the same. Since first 
and second person plurals must be more ancient and Malayalam 
has retained many primitive forms of speech, ‘kal’ may be a 
high class plural suffix. 

4. In some of the pluralised forms of the high-caste nouns 
like ‘ makkal’, ‘ pengal,’ ‘ anulu’, ‘ gurugal’, ‘ adigal’, the suffiix 
‘ ar’ is almost unknown. 

The hold of ‘kal’ over the language must have been so 
great that due to sheer forces of habit for ages people must have 
felt that the pluralising was incomplete — a kind of void — 
without the affixation of ‘ kal ’ which alone they thought was 
the real pluralising particle. Hence, the double plurals and 
honorific plurals, ‘ devarkal', ‘avargal’, etc. 

5. In some of the old dialects which can be expected to 
retain several of the old constructions of grammar, we come 
across the epicene plurals of the form ‘ alugo,, ‘ acarigo’, 
‘ Bhattakko’ (retaining only the ‘ k’ portion of ‘kal’). The 
first and second person plurals are ‘engo’ and ‘ningo' (no '‘m” 
suffix at all). 

6. In some of the dialects the epicene plural verb is ‘ ban- 
dalo’ (they have come) ‘ undalo’ (they have eaten) ; ‘lo’ is the 
plural suffix, ‘k’ having been dropped. 

7. In some of the ancient dialects, ‘avu’ is used for 
the epicene third personal pronoun in the place of ‘ avar’ with 
the least feeling of indecency or inconvenience. Avu ibbar 
battavu (They two-persons-are coming). 

Thus, there must have been a time in the history of the 
language, when ‘avu’ the neuter plural suffix was used for the 
epicene plurals and that practice is retained to this day in 
some of the dialects, as instanced above. 

As civilisation advanced, and the gender idea got infixed, 
‘ar’ must have forced itself on the high-caste nouns and 
effected a permanent setttlement therein ; *ar’ with its 
multifarious alternative forms such as ‘ ar’,. ‘ ir’, ‘ Ir”, ‘ vir’, 
‘bar’, ‘dir’, ‘or’, etc., has been able to preserve its high caste 
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in not allowing itself to be appended to neuter nouns. But it 
is interesting to note that ‘ar’ has not been successful in 
keeping ‘ka}’ and its retinue out of bounds. There must 
have been a confusion regarding the use of these suffixes. 
Grammarians, like the author of Tolkappiyam, must have felt 
the necessity for drawing a line between the pluralising suffixes 
of the high-caste and neuter nouns and given the verdict that 
‘ kal’ be confined to neuter plurals, and ‘ ar’ forms to the high- 
caste plurals. But no grammarians ’ legislation could check the 
influence of the old ‘kal’. We find ‘ ar’ forms employed for 
pluralising the epicene in all the early literatures and inscrip- 
tions and it is interesting to note that ‘ r ’ is an essential 
particle of the pluralising suffix. Doctor Caldwell is of opinion 
that ‘ r’ was always preceded by a vowel and due to vowel 
harmony in particular situations and the genius of each 
dialect, it assumed these various forms, but always retained 
the ‘ r’. 

In certain cases ‘a’, ‘ar’, ‘avar’ and in the pluarls like 
‘bandavar’, the ‘va’ is dropped and there was an elongation 
resulting in ‘ bandor’ (‘or’ suffix). Perhaps during the time 
of Kesiraja (reputed Kannada Grammarian of the 13th 
century) ‘or’ suffix fell into disuse. The ‘ar’ and ‘ir’ 
suffix in combination earned the augments ‘b’, ‘v’, ‘at’, (‘enbar’, 
‘tayvir’, ‘etc.’) which later on came to be separated and used 
independently as plural particles such as ‘dir’, ‘vir’, ‘bar’, 
‘mar’, ‘mar’, etc. 

Perhaps in the universal suffix ‘ kal’, ‘ k’may be an augment 
particle in the case of certain words, which later on became 
part and parcel of the suffix on separation. 



A NOTE ON THE NAHPALI GRANT OF YUVARAJA 
RAJENDRAVARMA-GANGA year 314 

BY 

G. Ramadas, 

. While looking into the old Epigraphical Reports of 
Madras, I saw in the Report for 1934-35, App. A. No. 21 that 
this charter was edited in the Journal of Oriental Research by 
Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri Avl., M. A. (JOR. IX. 1935. pp, 
59 — 63). I requested him to send me a copy of his article, if 
he had one with him. I owe him many thanks for readily 
complying with my request. I request him to excuse me if 
I make bold to write below my notes on the above mentioned 
Gahga document. . 

The identification of the donor Yuvaraja Rajendra- 
varma, the son of Maharaja Anantavarma is said by the Pro- 
fessor to be a “ Yuvaraja by the side of a ruling sovereign.” 
The Superintendent of Epigraphy, by entering the name of 
Anantavarma in the col. King (op. cit.), appears to hold the 
same opinion. Let us examine this with reference to the 
Gahga copper plates dated in the early decades of the fourth 
century of the Gahga era. 

1. THE ALAMANDA PLATES OF ANANTAVARMA 
(E. 1. Vol. III. p. 18/) say that Anantavarma, son of Rajendra- 
varma, granted a land in the Gahga year 304. 

2. The Indian Museum plates of Devendravarma (E.I. 
Vol. XXIII. No. 12) say that Devendravarma, son of Rajen- 
dravarma, granted a land in the Gahga year 308. 

3. The Tekkali plates of Devendravarma (E.I. Vol* 
XVIII p. 312 ff) say that Devendravarma son of Rajendra- 
varma granted land in the Gahga year 310. 

From these records it can be observed that both 
Anantavarma (No.l) and Devendravarma (Nos.2and 3) were 
the sons of Rajendravarma; and that the former was ruling 
in Gahga year 304 and the latter, in Gahga year 308 and 31(h 
Devendravarma certainly succeeded his elder brother, Ananta- 
varma who died before the Gahga year 308. Since the Nampili 
plates of Yuvaraja Rajendravarma are dated in the Gahga 
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^•ear 314, this Rajendravarraa, though the son of Anantavarma, 
the elder brother of the reigning sovereign Devendravarma 
was the Yuvaraja during the reign of his Uncle. He might 
have been very young when bis, father Anantavarma died. As 
Maharaja, he issued the Mandasa plates (M.E.R. 1917-18 
App. A. no. 13 & p. 137). 

In the Gahga family itappears to be a custom to nominate a 
Yuvaraja, a successor to the Government. The Yizagapatam 
plates of Chodagahgadeva, Saka Saihvat 1040 (I.A. Vol. XIII. 
no. 179) tell us that Kamarnava invested his brother, 
Panarnava, with a necklace. Professor Biilher suggested, the 
necklace seems to have been a sign of the dignity of a Yuvaraja 
(I.A. Vol. VI. p. 70 note & Vol. XL p. 161, note 27). The 
present gives an .epigraphical prpof of the custom of creating 
a,. Yuvaraja that had been in vogue in the Gahga dynasty. This 
Rajendravarma, who was the Yuvar&ja in the time of his 
uncle, Devendravarma, was the same as the Maharaja 
Rajendravarraa, son of Anantavarma who gave the grant 
recorded in the Mandasa plates of Gahga Year 342 (M.E.R., 
1917-18 App. A. ho. 13 & p. 137). The geneology of these 
three Kings is shown in the table appended herewith. 

The place names :— The Professor read the name of the 
Vishaya as Nidijeru. In the Epigrapfaical Report it is read as 
Nirinjevuru. On careful examtntion of the letters in the fac- 
simile, I found the third letter is nje- c.f. manjl and Punja 
in 1, 8. With regard to the second letter, I am sure, it is not 
da c.f. da in daya-dam in 1. 10. In the inscriptions on the 
pillars and walls of the temple in NSrayanapuram in the 
Bobbili taluk, the linga in the temple is named Nitlivara 
of Nirinjevuru (M.E.R. 1926, App. B. Nos. 638-692). The 
inscription No. 644 states that a gift made in 8aka 869 
(A.D, 9. 47) was renewed in 8aka 1066 (A.D. 1144). The 
god, in some inscriptions, is said to be Nitisvara of Navapalli. 
The name Narayanapuram (the present name) is mentioned 
in only one epigraph (no. 672) dated in the cyclic year 
Vikriti, magha ha Thursday. The old name of the village was 
Navapali (Nampali is a modified form) and the country 
around it was Nirinjeru {Nidihjeru of the plates). 

The temple here shows many features of antiquity. As 
stated in the inscription No. 644, the temple must have been 
very popular in the year 947. It is one of the three structures 
still standing to proclaim to the world that Kalihga had 
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developed its own art and architecture. So long ago as 1925, 
I read a paper in the Kalinga Conference held at Mukha. 
lingam— a paper in Telugu on Kalinga Art. It is published in 
the KalingadeH Charita, pp. 345 ff. under the caption 
Kalinga-silpamu. The ruins of a mud fort exist to the 
south of the temple. From the present charter we learn that 
the village of Narayanapuram existed in those old forgotten 
days as Navapili or Naihpili. 

The Date; — The Professor said, 'the initial year of the 
Gahga era is generally taken to be 485-6 A.D. and cites the 
Indian Antiquary, 1933, p. 237 for his authority. The 
scholars that have edited the grants of Gahga kings did not men- 
tion this year at all. Perhaps the Professor is not aware of the 
criticism of this conclusion in J.B.O.R.S. Vol. IX, under the 
caption ‘the Initial Date of the Gahga Era'. R.N. Ghoshal 
in editing a copper plate in E.I. Vol. XXV, No. 20 says, 
‘the epoch of the era (Gahga) being still unsettled, it is 
hazardous to attempt at any sure estimation of its correct age.” 

So it cannot be accepted that the present plates belong 
to A.D. 809-10 as estimated by the Professor. 


Geneology of the Gahga Kings of the 4th century of their era. 

Rajendravarma 


Anantavarma 
G.E. 304 (E.I., Vol. Ill, E. 18 f.) 


Devendravarma 

G.E. 308 (E.I., Vol. XXIII, No. 12) 
G.E. 310 (E.I.. Vol. XVIII, p. 312 f.) 


Rajendravarma 
G.E, 314 Yuvaraja (above) 
G.E. 342 Maharaja (M.E.R. 
19I748App,Np, 13, fi. 137) 



A NOTE ON THE PA6UNARA VISAYA 

' BY 

M. SOMASEKHARA SaRMA 

Pagunara was one of the very ancient districts of the 
Andhra country. This territorial division finds mention, for 
the first time, in the Tandivada plates^ of Prithivi Maharaja, 
which are tentatively ascribed to the seventh century of the 
Christian era. The donor Prithivi Maharaja grants the village 
of Tandivadain the Pagunara Visaya as an agrahara to a number 
of Brahmans. Many Eastern Calukya kings of the Andhra 
country gave grants of villages to Brahmans in this territorial 
division. The earliest of such kings was Sarvalokasraya alias 
Maiigi Yuvaraja, son of Visnuvardhana II. The village he 
granted was Bondadanorti^, which is identical with the present 
village of Bondada in the Bhimavaram taluk. West Godavari 
district. The villages Permanjili^, Pinakadu^, DigguriifaarjuS, 
Tanderu® and Prandoru granted to Brahmans by Visnuvardhana 
III, son of Mahgi Yuvaraja, Vijayaditya I, son of Visnu- 
vardhana III, Calukya Bhima II, grandson of Calukya Bhima 
I and by Ammaraja 11 Vijayaditya, sou of Ca|ukya Bhima II 
respectively, were all situated in the Pagunara Visaya. 

Inscriptions both lithic and copper-plate of the early 
mediaeval period, _ reveal to us some more villages belonging to 
the Pagunara Visaya which was also mentioned as Pavunara, 
Pagunavara, Pavunavara, Pavanavara and Panara in the 
inscriptions of the twelfth century A. D. According to these 
records TanukuA Metta-GuraaluruS, Duttika^ and Konderu^o 
all belong to this district. 


,1. J.O.R., Vol. IX,pp. 188ff. 

2. A. S. P. P., Vol. II, p. 215 ff. 

3. C. P., No. 6 of 1913-14. 

4. J. A. H. R. S., Vol. V. pp. 

5. Ind. Ant., Vol. XIll, pp. 213 ff. 

lSSi#:luiiVbl. 

8. Ibid. Vol. V* No. 75. - , . ■ , ^ 

9. Ibid. Vol. VI, No. 148. 

10. ■ Ep. Coll., Nos, 73% 7^ md 744 pf.Mg 
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The villages cited as boundaries in the copper-plate records 
of the agraharas in the Pagunara Visaya granted to Brahmans 
by kings of yore, may also be generally taken to have belonged 
to the same territorial division. If this proposition is accepted, 
we come to know of some more villages which lay in this 
Visaya in ancient times. Betipundi and Raviparru were cited 
as boundaries to the village of Tanderu. The Srirahgam 
plates 1 of Mummadi Nayaka of Kotukonda register the grant 
of the village of Kottallaparru to God Srirahganatha in Saka 
1280. This village is stated to have been situated in the Panara 
country. The villages cited as its boundaries are Marederu, 
Nahgipudi, Penukonda, Cerakuvada, Monariibarru, Tamaravada,' 
Villuru, Asanta and Deva. All these villages exist now and 
can be easily identified. 

All the villages belonging to this territorial division which 
are known to us from copper-plate and lithic records are given 
below in a tabular form with their ancient names and their 
modern equivalents. 


Ancient name of i.. nsmo Taluk and district in which 

the village. its moUern name. , it is at present situated. 


Permanjili 

Penumanchiii 

Narasapuram 

West Godavary 

KraSja 

Kaja 

. » ■■■■ 

■ yy ' 

Mottapajfiti 

Mattapartu 


n 

Diggumbairxti 

Digumarru 

■ '53 . ■■■ ■ 

■ yt' 

Metta Gumaluru 

Gummaluru 



Ravipattu 

Ravipadu (?) 



Konaeru 

Koderu 

y* 

'■ ■»' ", ■' 

Viliuru 

Yilltfru 



Asanta 

Atchanta 

. .. 

yy 

Deva 

Deva 



Prandoru 

Panduvva ( ?) 

Bhimavaram 


Bopdadanorti 

Bondada 



Betipudi 

Betapudi 



Tatjderu 

Taderu 

. yy 


Rakhataram 

Rakuduru 



Tanuku 

Tanuku 

Tanuku 

■ ■■ '1^' ■ 

Kottallapantt 

Kothalaparru 

y> 


Marecie,ttt ^ 

Maru teru 

■ ■»! ' 

■ ■■■ 

Nangipudi 

Neggiptidi 

yy 


PenukoJid^- 

Penugonda 


» 

Cejcakuvada 

Cherukuvada 



Monambarrw 

Munaraarru 

yy 


Tamatavada 

Tamarada 



Duttika 

Juttiga 

yy 



The above table shows that the ancient territorial division 


of Pagunara comprised the modern taluks of Narasapuram, 
Bhimavaram and some portion of the Tanuku taluk of West 
Godavari district, and extended upto the Vasistha, one of the 
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traditional seven branches of the GautamI in the North and 
to the sea in the East. 

The villages Dinakadu, Tandivada, Kranula, and Palakohu 
belonging to this country are still unidentifiable. If the name 
Palakotiu is presumed to have been wrongly written for 
Palakolanu, then it may be taken to be identical with 
Palakolanu, the modern Palakollu in the Narsapuram taluk, 
West Godavari district. 

The Pagunara is mentioned, as has already been stated, as 
Pavunara, Pavanavara, Panara and so on in ancient inscrip- 
tions. All these forms are, no doubt, the later variants of the 
same terra Pagunara, gu having been changed into vu in 
common parlance. The change from Pagunara, Pavunara, 
Pagunavara, and Pavunavara to Panara, the form that was in 
use in the fourteenth century, can be easily accounted for 
philologically. 

Of all the variants cited above, Pagunara found in the 
Tandivada plates of Prithivi Maharaja is the earliest one. . 
There seems however to be a still earlier form, namely 
Prakunara. This form finds mention in one of the late 
Eastern Calukya grants — a record of the Eastern Calukya 
king, Vijayaditya I ; yet it appears to be an earlier variant of 
the term Pagunara. The latter is no doubt a developed form 
of Prakunara. The r in Pra was dropped and ku in Kimara 
was changed into gu in course of time yielding the modern 
form Pagunara. Hence, Pagunara, Pavunara, Pagunavara, 
Pavunavara, Pavanavara and Panara are all the successive 
developed variants of the same term Prakunara. 

How did this territorial division derive this name ? What 
does the terra Prakunara signify? In other words, what is the 
meaning of Prakunara ? It seems as if the clue to answer this 
question lies in the name itself. The word Prakunara may be 
conveniently split up into two separate terms, namely, pra and 
Kunara. Kunara, the second member of the compound-word 
beak close analogy with the Prakrit or the Desi term Kunala 
or Kunala, the great jaladurga conquered by the Early Calukyan 
Emperor, Pulakesin H. Kunalai was identified with Kujanu 
or Kolanu, the modern Kolleru in West Godavari district. 
La and ra are interchangeable in Prakrit. So Kunala seems to 
be identical with Kunara. PfS, the first member of the 
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compound may mean old (as in Pra-jaduvulu), or may be 
taken to be the abridged or contracted form of Prak which 
means east or eastern. Pra+Kunara becomes Pragunara. 
Similarly Prak+Kunara becomes Prakkunara and Prakupara 
and later on, when r is dropped, Pakunara and Pagunara. If 
the former is taken into account, the word Prakunara means 
old Kunara country, and the latter means the Eastern Kunara 
country. In any case, it is certain that this territorial division 
derives its name from Kunala, the modern IColIeru. The taluks 
of Narasapuram, Bhimavaram, and some portion of the Tanuku 
taluk — all lie to the east of the great fresh water lake. It may 
be interesting to note here that one of the legendary sons of 
the Mauryan emperor Asoka, whose edicts were discovered at 
Yerragudi in the Andhra country and Jaugada in Kalihga, bears 
the name Kunala. We do not know if this Jaladtirga of Kunala 
had anything to do with this legendary son of Asoka. 

The fresh water lake in the West Godavari District is 
now called Kolleru. The strong fortress that was situated in 
the midst of this lake appears to have been in existence even 
in the twelfth century. It was called Kolanuvidu in the 
Telugu records of the early twelfth century, and it was 
mentioned as Sarasipuri and Kolanupura in the Eastern 
Calukyan grants of the pre-Nannaya period. In the seventh 
century A.D., it had the name of Kunala. There seems to be 
another earlier name of this fort. The term Kunala bears 
striking resemblance to the word Kurala, the king of which 
was mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription^ of the 
Gupta emperor, Samudragupta. From this pillar record we 
Gonde to know that Samudragupta conquered, in the course of 
his southern campaign, a number of kings ruling in; the 
Daksinapatha, of whom Mantaraja of Kuraja was one. 
This king is mentioned in, the above record as Kaurajaka 
Mantaraja, that is, Mantaraja belonging to or a resident 
of - Kurala. He is mentioned along with .Vaihgeyaka- 
Hastivarman,. that is, - Hastivarman of Vehgl. As the above 
mentioned pillar record alludes to him subsequent to the Icing 
of Pisthapura and prior to Visnugopa, lord o f Kane!, Kurala 
must have been within- these two limits, Pisthapura and Kanci. 
As - Mantaraja- and ^Hastivarman were mentioned, in clos.^ 
succession it may be utlfeasonable to think that Kurala 


1 . Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, p. *2.1 «' . i 
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lay in the proximity of Vehgl, the famous capital of the 
galaiikayana kings. If f and n are accepted to be interchang- 
able, one need not strain much to say that Kuraja and Kunala 
are identical. As a matter of fact, Professor Kielhorn^ had 
already correctly identified Kurala with Kolleru while frying 
to interpret the term Kaunalam. It therefore seems probable 
that the fortress which was conquered by Samudragupta and 
Pulakesin II respectively in the fourth and seventh centuries 
A.D., was called both Kurala. and Kunala, the two terms which 
had given rise to the two modern names Kolleru and Kolanu. 
These modern names appear to have been only the changed 
and developed forms of the old terms. 

The foregoing discussion makes it clear that the Pagunara 
country derived its name from the ancient Kurala, Kunala or 
Kunara. 



THE DATE OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE 

TEMPLES OF HAZARA - RAMASVAMI AND 
VITTHALA AT VIJAYANAGARA 

BY 

N, Venkataramak-ayya, .m,a., PH.D. : / 

Nearly half a century ago, Robert Sewell stated, in his 
well-known history of Vijayanagara, A Forgotten Empire, 
that Emperor Krsnadevaraya built in his capital temples 
dedicated to gods, Hazara -Ramasvami and Vitthalasvami. 
“ In the same year (f.e. A.D. I5l3),” says he, “ he commenced 
the temple of Hazara-Ramasvami at the palace, the archi- 
tecture of which leads Mr. Rea to think that it was not finished 
till a later period.” “He also appears to have begun the 
construction of the temple of Vitthalasvami on the river bank, 
the most ornate of all the religious edifices of the kingdom,... 
The work was continued during the* reign of Krishna Deva’s 
successors, Achyuta and Sadasiva, and was probably stopped 
only by the destruction of the city in 1565.”i These statements 
have been accepted as true by all writers on the subject ever 
since, though there is no evidence in support of them. 

I 

In the temple of Hazara-Ramasvami, four records are 
found inscribed on the base and the walls of the prakara, of 
which two belong to the reign of Krsnadevaraya. The first 
dated 1435 (A.D. 1513), registers the gift by Krsnadevaraya 
of some villages to god Ramacandradeva of his capital city 
on the occasion of a solar eclipse.s The second, dated S. 1443 
(A.D. 1521), refers to a gift of land and the construction of 
Utsava-mantapa in front of the temple on the northern side 
by Timmaraja, son of Cika Timraayadeva Maharaja, of the 
Eruva branch of the Telugu Cola family, a subordinate of 
Krsnadevaraya.3 Neither of these two epigraphs refers to 
the construction of the temple of Hazara - Ramasvami, 
though the second mentions indirectly the addition of an 
Utsava-mantapa to it. The temple was already in existence ; 

3 . Forgotten Empire, pp. 161-2, 163. 
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Krsnadevaraya made a gift for the continuance of daily offer- 
ings ; and his subordinate built an additional mantapa for the 
reception of the deity during the festival in the month of 
Caitra. Of the other two, one dated in the cyclic year Srimukha, 
records the gift of a golden plate to the god by a certain 
Annaladevi, whose identity cannot be definitely established.'* 
The emperor Krsnadevaraya had, no doubt, a queen called 
AnnapurnadevI;^ but as the cyclic year Durmukhi did not fall in 
the reign of Krsnadevaraya, but in the middle of that of his 
successor, Acyiita (S, 1458), it is doubtful whether she could 
have been identical with Krsnadeva’s queen. The other is 
undated. 6 Though short, consisting of a single M5ka in the 
ary a metre, it deserves careful consideration. It runs thus: — 

“Van=~iva Bhojarajam Tripurdmha Vatsarajam=iva\ 
Kal=zlva Vikramarkam Kalayati Pamp=adya 
Devardyanrpam\\." 

The verse, it is true, does not refer to Hazara-Raraasvami 
or his shrine; but, as it is inscribed on the basement of the 
shrine, it indicates that at least the basement or part of it, if 
not the whole temple, was in existence since the time of one 
of the two Devaraya’s that ruled at Vijayanagara. This, 
however, gives rise to an interesting question : how did this 
verse referring to the goddess Pampa, and her devotee 
Devaraya come to be engraved on the basement of a temple 
dedicated to god Sri Rama? Two answers are possible to 
this question : ( 1 ) that the stone containing the inscription 
which belonged to a temple of the goddess Pampa was picked 
up by the builders of the Hazara-Raraa temple and built into 
its basement; or, (2) what is more likely, that there stood 
originally at the site a temple of Pampa which was later 
converted into a temple of Rama, due to the influence of the 
Vaisnava creed. 

The story narrated in the Prapannamriam, a traditional 
account of Srivaisnavism in South India, about the conversion 
of king Virupaksa of Vifayanagara, may be taken into conside- 
ration in this connection. According to this story, a poor 
Srivaisnava brahman, Ettur NFsithhacarya by name, accompanied 


5. Amuktamdlyada 1 : 38. 
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by his younger brother, set out for Vijayanagara to make 
a living by expounding the Rantayam. By the time they 
arrived at Vijayanagara, night had already set in. When they 
passed on their way in front of a palatial building, attracted 
by the bustle, they entered it mistaking it for the palace of 
the king. On their approach, the attendants readily admitted 
them in the hall, where the king, attended by his councillors 
and dependents, was holding his court. He received them 
with respect and enquired who they were, and why they came 
to the palace. When they told him their story, he asked them 
to repair secretly every night to the place and expound the 
Rdmayam for which they would receive a niska per night. 
They did accordingly. On the night when they read the sarga 
describing the Sri Rama PattdbhisSka, the king and the 
courtiers presenting them many thousands of 'gold coins and 
precious stones, told them that the people to whom they 
had been expounding Rdmdyana so far, were not men but 
actually the ghosts of the king, his ministers and dependents, 
whom the then reigning king Virupaksa had murdered ; that, 
as they made it impossible for their murderer to live in the 
palace by haunting it, he was obliged to build a new palace 
where he was then living; and that in virtue of their having 
listened to the story of Rama, they were cleansed of their 
sins and were departing to the heaven of Salonika. 

King Virupaksa, who heard a report of the manner in 
which the palace was freed from the ghosts, summoned the 
Ettur brothers to his court and made enquiries about them. 
On hearing the whole story, a change came over his mind ; he 
became a devotee of Rama and felt great reverence for the 
Rdmdyana. He accepted Nrsiriihacarya as his spiritual 
preceptor, and, abandoning the Vira Saiva faith of which 
he was a follower, embraced Srivaisnavism. He also gave 
up the old royal seal with the sign manual Virupaksa and 
adopted a new one with the name of Sri Rama inscribed 
thereon.^'® 

The Prapamdmrtam thus refers to a king Virupaksa of 
Vijayanagara, who gave iip his original Vira §aiva faith and 
embraced Srivaisnavism. ; He was specially devoted to the 
worship of Rama, and adopted as a symbol of his new faith 
the name of Sri Raima as his sign manual, abandoning the 
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earlier ‘ Sri Firupaksa’, which.'W&s in use before his conversion. 
Now, there were two kings of the name of Virupaksa who 
ascended the Diamond Throne ; (1) Virupaksa I, son of 
Harihara II, ruled for a few months after the death of his 
father in A.D. 1404; but as he was succeeded by his brothers, 
Bukka II and Devaraya I, it is not likely that he was the king 
Virupaksa mentioned in the Prapanndnirtam. (2) Virupaksa 11 
was the son of Pratapa Devaraya, an younger brother of 
Devaraya II, who obtained from his elder brother, the 
government of Penugonda. Virupaksa II had no claims to the 
throne; but being a prince of ambitious character he took 
forcible possession of the kingdom. According to the Srisailam 
plates of Virupaksa II, issued on the occasion of his corona- 
tion on 8th Oct. A.D. 1465, he vanquished by means of his 
sword all his enemies on the battle-field, and obtained the 
kingdom by his prowess. ^ Mallikarjuna, son of Devaraya II, 
ruledatleastuntil July A.D. 1465 and he was succeeded, accor- 
ding to the Vidydranya Kalajndna, by Ra II i.e. Rajasekhara. 
This is supported by the evidence of two epigraphs dated 
A.D. 1468 and 1471 respectively,^ which refer to him as the 
ruling sovereign at that time; but as Virupaksa was crowned, 
as stated already, in October A.D. 1465 at Vijayanagara, both 
of them could not have been ruling from the capital at 
the same time. It is interesting to note that the records of 
Rajasekhara cited above come from the North Arcot district 
and that in both of them Saluva Narasimha, an enemy of 
Virupaksa II, figures as his subordinate. Taking into considera- 
tion all these facts, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the enemy whom Virupaksa vanquished in battle was Malli- 
karjuna himself. Probably the latter was put to death after 
his defeat; and his son Rajasekhara fled to Saluva Narasimha, 
who espoused his cause and proclaimed him king. As the 
history of Virupaksa II bears a close resemblance to that of 
king Virupaksa described in the" Prapannamrtam, it is not 
improbable that they are identical. 


1 , .. Snurces! o f Vija yanagara History, . Nq, 26,. 

“ Hija-pratdpad=-adhigatya rdjyam 

samasta-bhdgyaih paHsSvyamdnah 
Khadg=dgratas=^sarva‘Hpan vijitya 
sammodate vtra - vilasa - bhUmih.” 

2. EC. HI. ML. 64. • 

1921., 
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The Hazara-Ramasvarai temple stood, as indicated by the 
term Hasara, near the hall of entrance of the royal palace. 
Probably it is identical with the pagoda inside the palace 
mentioned by Paes, where Krsnadevaraya used daily to ‘ make 
his orisons and ceremonies, according to custom.' ‘ The 
Hazara- Ramasvami temple, therefore, appears to have been 
a shrine within the precincts of the palace built speeially 
for the use of the king and the members of the royal family. 
Though tolerant in dealing with the various religious sects of 
the kingdom, none of the kings of the first dynasty was a 
follower of Vaisnavism or devoted to the worship of Rama. 
If the story of the Prapanndmrtam can be depended upon, 
Virupaksa was the first king to accept Vaisnavism and adopt 
Rama as his favourite deity. As a shrine of Pampa stood on 
the site of Hazara- Ramasvami temple in the time of Deva- 
raya, and as the latter was already in existence in the reign of 
Krsnadevaraya, it was probably built by Virupaksa 11 who, 
according to th.t Prapanndmrtam, was specially devoted to 
the worship of Rama. 

■'MI 

In the temple of Vitthalasvami there are nine inscrip- 
tions. Of these, three, all dated S. 1435, Srimukha, Caitra, 
§u. 5, belong to the reign of Krsnadevaraya. One of them® 
“registers a gift of land by the king himself, made on the 
occasion of a solar eclipse for the merit of his parents Nara- 
sannayaka and Nagajamma. The other two » register gifts 
of land by the king and his chief queens, CinnaJevi and 
Tirumaladevi, and mention incidentally that each of the queens 
built a go pur a to the temple of Vitthalasyamin. From these 
it is evident that the temple was already in existence at the 
beginning of Krsnadevaraya’s reign and that only two gdpuras 
were added during the period of his rule. Of the remaining 
sic records, one belongs to the reign of Acyutadevaraya^ 
and the rest to that of his riephew-Sadasiv^a.5 None of these, 
however, refers to any addition to the temple. Literary 

1. Forgotten Empire, g. 250. 

2. Sn. IV. 277. 

3. Ibid., 273,278. 

4. Ibid., 274. 

5. Ibid., 272, 275, 276, 279. 
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Part I!] RAMASVAMI-VITTHALA TEMPLES 

evidence, on the other hand, clearly indicates that Vitthala 
temple is an earlier foundation, dating back at least to the 
time of Devaraya li. In the introduction to his 
Narasimhapiiranam, Haribhatta, an elder contemporary of 
Krsnadevaraya, states that Pioluganti Tippa, one of the 
generals of Devaraya II, built a gdpura to the temple of god 
Virupaksa, and a to the god Vitthalapati; and 

presented a valuable crown to the god Raghuiiatha of the 
Malyavanta, and a pearl necklace to the god Virabhadra of 
the Matanga hill,^ This is corroborated by the evidence of 
Tallapakara Annamadrya (A.D, 1408-1503’, who composed 
a samklrtana in praise of the god Vitthala of Vijayanagara 
and his spouse Rukmini.* The samklrtana in question may 
be paraphrased into English thus, — 

Tune — Lalita. 

Pallavi. To be sure, Vitthala is a gallant. 

There I he has returned from his 
(amorous) visits to sundry places. 

Caranas. 1. In the waters of the Tuhgabhadra, 
Vitthala swims with women, diverting 
himself with the mad sports of love. 
Under the shade of the lofty trees of 
the pleasure gardens, Vitthala amuses 
himself laughing in the company of 
women. 

2. Excited by love, Vitthala wanders 
throughout the whole length of the 
car street, inviting women to come 
into his dark chamber. Unable to 
carry on the amour, behold 1 Vitthala 
partakes in a hundred feasts in the 
mountain valleys. 

3. Behold! Vitthala scatters his boons 
in every quarter of the city of Vijaya- 
nagara. Having come from the holy 
Venkata hill, Vitthala and Rukmini 
reside in their temple. 


1. Further Sources of the Vifayanagara History I, No. 48, 

2. Tirupati Devasthanam T&llapSkam Telugu Works 
Srhgara - Samkirtanalx^^ No. 229. 
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This samkirtana, composed probably about the middle of 
the 15th century A.D., not only alludes to the temple of 
Vitthala at Vijayanagara but also to several festivals such 
as the bathing festival, raihotsava, paruveta, etc. As the author 
of the samkirtana died six years before the accession of 
Krsnadevaraya, it disposes once for all of the theory that 
Krsnadevaraya built Vitthala's temple. It also sets at rest the 
belief that Krsnadevaraya, during one of his northern cam- 
paigns, brought the image of Vitthala from Pandharpur and 
installed it in his capital; for the last car ana of the samkirtana 
explicitly states that Vitthala and his spouse Rukniini came to 
Vijayanagara not from Pandharpur but the holy hill of Venkata 
in the Chittoor district. 





agarjunai 





INSCRIPTIONS IN SAMSKRIT FOUxND AT 
NAGARJUNAKONDA. 

• BY 

T. N. Ramachandran 

Inscriptions so far discovered in the Buddhist sites at 
Hagarjunakonda, Palnad taluk, Guntur district, are in Prakrit 
and of the Ikshvafcu dynasty of kings belonging to the period 
200-260 A.P. It is therefore interesting that recently two 
inscriptions in Saihskrit, incised on blue lime-stone, were found 
at Nagarjunakonda. Both are broken and in pieces. One 
(12" X 6") bearing Register No. 399/28 has an inscription in 
nine lines, the extant portion of which speaks of a Dkarma- 
kathiha whose name is lost but is described inter alia as 
Suddh-acdra-vrtta, etc. The script is Brahml of about 450- 
500 A.D. The palaeographical features of the inscription 
compare very well with those of the Saihskrit inscription 
occurring in Jaggayyapeta and Gummididurru stupas, Kistna 
district. As these inscriptions are not readily available to 
scholars, I give my readings of them below, by the side of the 
Saihskrit inscription from Nagarjunakonda under conside- 
ration; — 

I 

Nagarjunakonda 

Inscription on a fragmentary blue lime-stone slab {12" x 6"), 
in Brahmi script of about 450-500 A.'D., and language Saihskrit, 
Line 1. ............ ........... ... .................................... ....la 

2. .. gasya Suddhacara vrttasya a ...... 

3. fekalmasa sllasya hetvarthasabda sastra krtapa (ri) 

4. sramasya agamavinayopadesa prakaranacaryyama- 

5. tadharasya vritta sruta mati vag vaisaradyagunopapam- 

6. nasya dharraraakathika p(r)avi (na)sya viniscaya 

7. kathikavisistasya math (tra) ..... .pitaddhva- 

- 8,';; |asamrddha sa... .■.> 

Jaggayyapeta Stupa, Nandigama Taluk, ’i^istna District. 
Inscription in Saihskrit language below the feet of the standing 
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figure of Buddha in high relief (see Burgess, Amaravail and 
Jaggayyapeta, Plate LV. Fig. 5 and LXIII. Fig. 4) reading as 
Line 1. Svasti bhadanta Nagarjunacarj^asya 

2. Sisya(h) Jayaprabhaca.ryya(h) tac-chisyena Ca(ndra) 

3. prabhena karapitara sat.ya-sugata-gata-prasada»visesa- 

visista-sarasare devamanu(ja) 

4. vibhuiipurvvakaih Buddhattva-prapti-nimittam Bud- 

dhapratiraara pratistha (stha)pitaip anumodana(rh) 
Line 5. kurwantu sarwe Saugaty-agraya ( ?)nyo pi 

Nagarjuna referred to in this inscription is probably the 
later Tantric Guru, Siddha Nagarjuna, who was one of the 84 
Siddhas, and has therefore to be distinguished from the earlier 
Acarya Nagarjuna, the preacher of the Madhyamika school of 
Buddhist philosophy, who flourished in the second century A.D, 
The “ Bhadanta Nagarjuna” referred to here would appear 
to be the disciple of Saraha and who became famous for his 
mastery of Mayurividya. His period was probably the fifth 
century A.D. 

Ill 

Gummididurru Stupa, Nandigama Taluk, Kistna District. 
Below the standing figure of Buddha in high relief (B. 238), 
discovered on the outer facing of the drum of a Buddhist stupa 
at Gummididurru, runs in 4 lines the following inscription in 
Samskrit language and in Brahmi script of the 5th century 
A.D. as in the other two cases described above: — 

Line 1. Acaryya Maugalyayanasya priyasisyasyacaryya 

Line 2. (Dha)rmmadevasya sisyena sraraanaka Rahulena 

Bhagavato 

Line 3. pratima pratisthapita sarvvasatvanam ar^uttarajna- 

Line 4. navaptaye yadatra pupyam tad-bhavatu satvanarii- 



AN EXHIBITION OF THE ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
OF INDO-CHINA 

To M interest in the cultural contacts 

of ancent hda and Cambodia, and to re-eslablUh ,h= aS 
between Ind.an and French Indologists which had 
mterrnpted b. World War II, Mile. S, Karpeles of the Fco'e 
Francatse D E.ctreme-Onent, Hanoi, conducted an exhibition 

of he art and archatlogy of Indo-China at PondichLv 
on the 2oth January 1948. ^naicnerry 

The exhibition was declared open by Prof. K. A . Nilakant-, 
Sastrr, Professor of Indian History and Archreology, Univers” v 
of r adras (Ke'd-)- H.F,. M, Baron, Governor of French 

Indta, presided on the occasion. After Prof. K. A. Nilafcanla 
Sasln s opening address. Mile. S. Karpeles introduced til 
exhibition Ihe addresses by Prof. Sastri and Mile. KarpeleS 
are reproduced here. 


Prof. R. a. Nilakanta Sastri 
Your Excellency, Mlle. Karpeles, Friends, 

I am grateful for the high honour you have conferred on 
me by asking me to come over here to-day to open this 
m^restmg exhibition organized by the “ Ecole Francaise 
d Extreme-Orient.” May I add how much I appreciate the 
warm personal interest taken bj H. E. the Governor in its 
success and the very lavish arrangements he has caused to be 
made for the comfort of such of us as had to make a journey 
from Madras to be present here at this pleasant function 


Since I accepted your kind invitation I had occasion to 
go to Delhi on public business and I am glad to be able to 
report to you that I met several friends there who have vivid 
and pleasant recollections of this exhibition which they saw at 
the Asian Relations Conference at the beginning of last year; 
and I understand that now more exhibits have come in which 
were not on show at Delhi. 

^ All the countries of the world, France, India and Indo-, 
China not excepted, are facing crucial problems, economic, 
political and cultural, that have arisen clamantly from the 
different theatres of war; let us hope that there will soon be 
an end to grab, exploitation and strife and that sanity and the 
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habits of mutual good-will and peace will return to the world 
under the regis of the U. N. O. Meanwhile it is pleasant and 
instructive to contemplate at least for a moment the aspects of 
human life and history that the present exhibition represents. 

For it represents the happy results of a friendly interest 
taken in the past by a more advanced people in the destinies 
of their less gifted but quite receptive neighbours. Indian 
civilization was itself a blend of the most diverse elements drawn 
from cultures tha,t had had a fairly long history before they 
met and mingled in pre-historic times. This civilization which 
is best described as Indo-Aryan arose from a complex proeess 
which we may compendiously call the Indianisation of the 
Aryan under the leadership of great seers and humanists, the 
vedic risbis, among whom Agastya is justly celebrated as the 
greatest expander of the sphere of Aryan culture. It was a 
work of sympathy, understanding and accommodation, and it 
was work that appears to have been carried out on the whole 
in a spirit of peace, in spite of the occasional and inevitable 
shocks and conflicts. This civilization when it reached its 
maturity, overflowed the bounds of India and crossed the seas 
to continue the good work of elevating and humanizing life in 
fresh lands, and the prevalence of the cult of Agastya in 
Indonesia and Indo-China is one of the surest signs of the 
continuity of this grand process in human history. At the 
beginning of the Christian era, when the Indonesian and 
Indo-Chinese peoples were still in the late neo-Iithic stage of 
culture, began the expansion of Indo-Aryan culture into these 
lands, and among the earliest vestiges of this expansion are a 
number of Buddha statues in stone and metal in the unmis- 
takable early Amaravati style and a good number of Sanskrit 
inscriptions in a South Indian script composed in well turned 
verses and recording the conquests of kings, the performance of 
Vedic sacrifices by them and the construction of temples, irriga- 
tion works and so on. It was the transplantation of the whole 
apparatus of culture from India, its language, its religious and 
its social institutions, and its acceptance by the indigenous 
peoples who were first doubtless astonished by the new comers 
. and their ways, but were quick to realize their friendly inten- 
tions and the great benefits of consorting with them and 
adopting their ways of life,, thought and action. Many new 
kingdoms grew side by side of one another, flourished for 
generations, and even m the midst of the clashes caused by 
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their rival ambitions, they did much to foster industry, trade 
and the arts. Fu-Nan and its successor Kambuja, Campa and 
§ri-Vijaya stand out prominent among them and their history 
fills the annals of centuries. The last mentionned state was a 
maritime empire with its headquarters in Sri-Vijaya, modern 
Palembang in Sumatra. It was a centre of Sanskrit and 
Buddhist studies which long maintained friendly contacts 
with the Pala empire of Bengal and the Cholas in the South, 
and with great Indian centres of learning and worship like 
Xalanda, Kanchipuram and Negapatam. The relations between 
Sri-Vijaya and the Chola empire in its heyday in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries were particularly close though not always 
friendly. 

Of the beginnings and progress of this vast movement of 
Hindu colonization in the East we knew very little till the 
beginning of the present century. Two generations of French 
and Dutch archajologists, philologists and historians have 
laboured with zeal at the recovery of this forgotten chapter of 
India’s history, of which the outlines stand out fairly clear 
now, but the details still remain to be filled in by the further 
progress of studies so happily and well begun. In fact the re- 
covery of the ancient history of India and her colonies by scien- 
tific methods is one of the happiest results of the sway, open to 
much criticism along other lines, which the European nations 
established and exercised over these lands in the nineteenth 
century. And that history is full of instruction to those 
nations themselves which are being forced by the stress of war 
and revolt to find a fresh basis for the regulation of their 
relations with the peoples of Asia. It shows that without 
political power, without economic exploitation, India found 
it possible in the past to establish a lasting empire over the 
hearts of diverse peoples by promoting cultural harmony 
among them on the foundation of a wise understanding and 
accommodation of differences among them. In the recapture 
and practice of this spirit in the near future by the nations of 
the world lies its only way^ of escape from the perils that 
now threaten to engulf it. 

The foundation of E.F.E.O., represented here by MHe. 
Karpeles and this e-xhibition, marks an epoch in the organisar 
tion and furtherance of the studies which are revealing to us 
so many wonders and achievements of our race in the past. 
Mile. Karpeles will soon give you an account of the Ecole 
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and its work and I am sure that will be of very great interest 
to you. But I will say this. Anyone who glances even 
supcTficia!iy through the forty odd volumes of the Bulletin of 
the Ecole will see readily what a large place it takes in the 
study and interpretation of Asian cultures, what a wide range 
of subjects in linguistics, ethnography, pre-historic and historic 
archteology it covers, and what a mass of literature, inscrip- 
tions and artifacts it has discovered, scanned, illustrated and 
interpreted. The ethnographic part of the work is of parti- 
cular interest to us, as the study of Indian ethnography has 
much leeway to make up. Even in archaeology, though at 
the beginning of the century the Indian archaeological survey 
just then reorganized under Sir John Marshall was the envy 
of scholars working in Indonesia and Indo-.China, the position 
is no longer the same and Indian archaeologists will find that 
they have much to learn from the methods and practices 
followed in the Ecole and the museums under its control. 

Indo-China, as its very name implies, was subject to 
cultural influences from India as well as China, though the 
former were the more dominant ones; for China, though 
nearer, or possibly because it was nearer, aimed at dominion — 
always a source of irritation to the dominated, and thus, 
unlike India, forfeited the chance of a friendly and willing 
reception from the peoples of Indo-China. But the Ecole 
has by no means neglected the Chinese side of the story 
which is often interwoven with the Indian side, and that 
institution would be capable, if called upon, to organize an 
exhibition, similar to this, which would greatly interest the 
scholars and people of China. 

Speaking of archeology in Pondicherry, I cannot omit to 
mention the name that will ever be associated with this fine 
city — I mean my late lamented friend Professor G. J ouveau 
Diibreuil. I enjoyed the privilege of his friendship for some 
years and had many occasions of noticing how closely he 
collaborated with the Ecole in his striking work in this city, 
and how some of his most brilliant results were confirmed by 
discoveries made by the scholars of the Ecole ! How 1 wish 
he were Here in person to-day ! He discovered Arikamedu, 
and all that has since been done there is a commentary, a 
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I have much pleasure in deciaring the exhibition open and 
in requesting Mile. Karpeles to introduce you to it. 

■ MiLE.:S.. Karpeles. ' 

A I'ough sketch of Indo-China and its different civilisations 
wdll help to realise the large held of researches the peninsula 
offers to the E. F. E. O.’s scholars and the amount of work 
they have achieved not only for a better knowledge about 
Indo-China’s cultures but also for the benefit of Further India’s 
9 studies. ' . 

The physical aspect of the country is characterised by the 
mountainous chain dividing the peninsula into two distinct 
portions from N.W. to S. E. On the N.E. lies China, on the 
VV. Burma and Siam, the Mekong River being the natural 
boundary between Siam and Laos. 

The Annamites, who are to be found in Tonkin, Annam 
andCochinchina, represent 72 per cent, of the population and owe 
their culture to China. The Ca,mbodians, only 12 per cent, of the 
population, owe their culture to India, and the Laotians, who 
i-epresent 6 percent, of the peninsula’s population, are settled on 
the western slopes of the mountainous chain and received also 
their culture from India. Besides different ethnical groups, Indo- 
nesian elements which show a close anthropcdogicai link between 
Indo-China and India, are to be found scattered here and there. 
From pre-historical remains, one m.iy infer that intercourse 
existed between the Indo-Chinese peninsula and India, and that 
amongst its population diffei*ent elements were to be found. 

In the beginning of the Christian era both civilisations, 
China's on the east and India’s on the west, impressed the 
people who were still making common use of the polished 
stone. On the other hand, the facts recorded in the Chinese 
Annals about early Annamite history corroborate fully the 
remains brought to light by the E. F. E. O’s arclueological 
survey. After the 10th century, when the Annamites obtained 
their freedom from the Chinese political hold, they expanded 
southward and entirely absorbed the Hinduised kingdom of 
Champa, and later on part of the big Khmer Empire in Cochin- 

9ctiina99A9 

The oldest informations about Cham or Champa Kingdom 
may be traced back to thf 92nd century A.D. It owed its 
splendour -to Indian pacific cultural invasion by means of 
Hindu and Buddhist religions which implied Sanskrit culture 
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and Indian art canon. Now-a-days ruins are the only concrete 
witnesses of Cham civilisation, and the few ethnical groups 
which hare survived the Annamite absorption, profess the 
Mohammedan faith. 

Recent archaeological discoveries have enabled us to 
locate on the map sites of the Fu-Nan Empire, known to the 
Chinese historians, which included the Khmer Kingdom. 
Those discoveries revealed also the close trade connection 
existing, at the time, between the Fu-Nan Empire and India, 
that is to say, as early as the 2nd century A.D. In the middle 
of the 6th century A.D. the Khmer Kingdom established its 
paramount sovereignty and up to the 13th century A.D. knew 
an ever ascending growth of splendour which gave birth to 
Khmer Art, now-a-days universally acknowledged as one of 
the finest expressions of Eastern Art, which attained its climax 
while the Kingdom’s capital was Angkor. After the 13th 
century A.D. this art’s florescence came to a standstill with 
the kingdom’s decline and Hinayanist Buddhism took the place 
of Hinduism and Mahanyaiiist Buddhism, and this resulted in 
the gradual decay of Sanskrit culture. But the precious cultu- 
ral gift India had brought to the western people of the penin- 
sula was not lost, when in the middle of the 14th century A.D. 
emerged, from the Mekong Valley, the first independent 
Laotian kingdom of Luang Prabang, thus reviving once more 
Indian culture. 

With this rapid sketch as background, we will now present 
the different activities of the Institute; but one must bear in 
mind that we will only mention those pertaining to Indology 
in particular and the other activities dealing specially with 
Sinology shall be purposely omitted. 

The E.F.E.O. or French Research Institute for the B’ar 
East, was founded in 1898 and is under t'le scientific control 
of the Academic des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, part of the 
well-known Institut de France in Paris. The main object of 
this F.R.I. is, as its name implies, to carry out historical, 
archaeological and linguistic researches not only in Indo-China 
but also in Eastern Asia, involving besides researches in 
ethnological, pre-historical, physical and human geographical 
fields. The library which is housed in a three-storied building 
at Hanoi, Tonkin, contains about 40,000 volumes on oriental 
subjects written in different European languages; 27,000 
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Chinese volumes, a detailed catalogue of them being in pro- 
gress; 6,000 Annamese works being mainly copies of originals 
from Hue’s Imperial library and of the Annaniite historical 
record office; 11,000 Japanese books; 2,000 Cambodian and 
Laotian manuscripts ; and 25,000 rubbings of ancient inscrip- 
tions. The photographic department, with an up-to-dafe 
equipment, possesses 25,000 negatives and 3,000 lantern slides. 

Two important archaeological museums are under the 
direct supervision of the R. I.— the Hanoi one contains also 
masterpieces from India up to Japan, the Indo-Chinese section 
being naturally the most important one ; the other Museum of 
Turan in Annam, is entirely devoted to Cham archaeology. 
Besides, the rich pre-historical collection is housed in the 
Hanoi museum and an ethnographical museum has been also 
opened in Hanoi. Other museums are under the scientific 
control of the E. F. E. O. In Saigon, capital of Cochinchina 
in the Southern part of the Peninsula, the museum contains 
specimens of far eastern Art and an interesting collection of 
Khmer pieces found in Cochinchina, formerly part of ancient 
Khmer empire. In Cambodia, the Phnom Penh museum is 
entirely devoted to Khmer Art from the earliest to the latest 
periods; in Annam, the Hue museum offers a fine display of 
Annamite art, and the Tanh Hoa one, northern Annam- 
Southern Tonkin, contains a rich collection of remains of the 
first centuries of the Christian era during the Chinese occupa- 
tion. The Angkor group of Khmer monuments, and the Mison 
group, of Cham ruins, have a special status and have been 
converted into “Parks”. Scientific restoration, known as 
“anastylosis”, has been carried out most successfully ever 
since 1931. The archaeological survey of the R. I. is entrusted 
with the care of some 1,200 monuments scattered throughout 
the peninsula. 

As for the studies written during the last 43 years by the 
members of this F.R.I. and some foreign scholars, such as 
Prof. Nilakanta Shastri, the great Indian scholar, dealing with 
archaeology, philology, linguistic history and ethnology, they 
are to be found in the 43 important volumes of its annual 
Bulletin and in 35 volumes of spe;icial “Publications” and in 8 
“Archaeological memoirs”, besides 5 volumes of “Texts and 
Documents” and an important “Bibliographical Dictionary” 
dealing with all the works published on Indo-China, without 
omitting the different museums catalogues-. Thanks to the 
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exchange of publications, the E. F. E. O. is in touch with the 
iiiii\-ersities and “Societies Savantes” all over the globe. 

The newly appointed director, Blr. Paul Levy who came 
to Delhi for the opening of the Indo-Chinese display at the 
archaeological exhibition during the Inter-Asian conference last 
April, is a graduate of the French institute of Indian Civilisa- 
tion of Paris University, in Sanskrit and Indian archaeology 
and of the Ethnological Institute of Paris University. He 
was the pupil of Alfred FouCher, Sylvain Levi, Louis Renou, 
Jules Bloch, Przyluski, Paul Mus, all leading scholars of 
French Indology. Previously he occupied the post of chief at 
the ethnological Dpt. of the E. F. E. O. ; later on he was 
nominated Curator of the Hanoi museum and finally general 
Secretary of the institute. He is the founder of the. Indo-Chi- 
nese institute for the study of man, in Hanoi, and brought out 
a magnificent Bulletin which Will be another scientific link 
between Indian savants and the two Indo-Chinese institutes. 

The present archaeological and ethnographical exhibition, 
though a modest one, will give a better idea of the work 
carried out than the above dry statement. We iiope that, besides, 
it will, after all those years of silence, help to revive the interest 
that the Indian elite had for Indochinese studies and will even 
induce them to come over and admire on the spot the great 
monuments of Indian cultural colonisation. 



THE ORIENTALIST ACTIVITY 
OF THE FRENCH NATIONAL NUMISMATICS 
DEPARTMENT 


■ BY 

Andre Guillou, Paris. ■ 

The Departments of Coins and Medals of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale of Paris “ Le Cabinet des Medailles ’• and its 
collections, ai'e well known the world over. Work in the 
Greek, Roman, French and other sections has progressed 
satisfactorily but there is a branch of numismatics which has 
been comparatively neglected; that is the oriental collections of 
the Department of coins and medals, with the exception of 
the Arabic section in which much work has been done by 
H. Lavoix with his catalogues of “ Muslim coins ”, Paris 
1887-1891. Flowever, so many acquisitions have been made 
since then that a revision of the catalogue is long overdue. 
That is all the intellectual world knows of the oriental coin 
collections of France. One of the i*easons for this is that there 
are so few French orientalists interested in numismatics. 
Since Lavoix there has only been one outstanding expert in 
that line: Cottevielle-Giraudet, who died during the 1st war. 
Unfortunately he had time only to do some good ground work 
and to publish a few essays on some particular subjects. 

Everything therefore remains to be done in the field of 
oriental coins, medals and intaglios and there is much to do. 
If various catalogues and essays were to be published on this 
subject they would be useful contributions to science. 

As a matter of fact the work has already begun. It is 
planned to organize in Paris a centre of numismatic documenta- 
tion from different countries, both ancient and modern, of 
Central and Western Asia. 

It is proposed to divide this work into three groups ; the 
purely Iranian section, the Indian section and the section of 
Indo-Scythian, Indo-Parthian, Kusan and other coins. 

The first group will include Iran itself at different periods; 
Achaemenid, Arsacid, Sassaniff, Muslim. Each of these 
divisions covers the vaious .branches of numismatics and 
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At the same time the question of coins from Bactria, 
Sogdiana and adjoining places 'vvill be taken up. There is a 
beautiful collection of Sogdianian coins at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale. 

Next will come India. This work is more important still. 
The collections will have to be adapted and completed and the 
characteristics of the Indian coins will have to be described 
and given their special significance. 

With this research as a starting point and making use of 
the other influences such as those of China, a field as yet little 
known will then be approached: that of Indo-Parthian, Indo- 
Scythian and Kusan coins. Such are the oulines of the plan. 
What has already been done? So far most of the work carried 
out has dealt with the Iranian group. The Department of 
Coins and Medals having luckily acquired the Parthian and 
Sassanid coins from the J. de Morgan collection, these had to 
be classified as well as an important lot of coins which came 
from the Suza excavations. These are two of the factors 
which made the work begin with Iran. Another factor is 
the collaboration of a specialist of modern Persia, M. Rabinodi 
Boi'gomal with the result that the catalogue of the coins of 
the Shahs of Persia is almost ready, M. Rabino di Borgomal’s 
last work published in 1945 under the title of Coins, Medals, 
and Seals of the Shahs of Iran C1500-1941), helped us to 
prepare our.catalogue. The classification of our Persian coins 
will however bring out certain new and useful elements when 
the catalogue does come out. 

Another thing occurred to make us take a special interest 
in the Iranian section. When our collections came back after 
the war we had to take care of the oriental intaglios which 
were to be put back in their places. Among them there is a 
considerable number of Persian, Achaemenidian and Sassanian 
intaglios. These last lot numbered about 300, of which 160 
carried inscriptions. 

It was obvious from the start that the publication of this 
treasure in the form of a catalogue or essay would be a most 
useful thing. In fact an , article on a unique and hitherto 
unpublished Manichean intaglio will appear very shortly in 
the Revue d’Histoire des Religions, Others will follow since 
the deciphering of inscriptions has shown that they include a 
snuin|ei::^'qf':hs:r^etgi^iift|i^|i|^ 
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be said of the methods followed in 
establishing' the centre of documentation for oriental numis- 
matics. - 

However important they may be, our collections are not 
complete and many of the - series have -gaps to be filled. This 
is not always easy in these difficult days. Besides, it happens 
very of ten that specialists asfc.us some information on some 
given point or coin. If all museums published the lists of their 
acquisitions it would not be difficult to reply to enquiries. But 
this is almost impossible. There is also another factor to take 
into consideration, that is private collections. They are often 
not available to orientalists either because they are not known 
or because they are too far away from the specialists. In order 
to facilitate the work of French research workers and of 
foreigners passing through France, it has been decided to 
approach the various museums and private collectors and ask 
them to send to us either impressions or photographs of the 
coins they have which might be of interest to the various 
sections mentioned above. 

So far the response has been very good. Beautiful collec- 
tions of impressions of Iranian coins from various periods 
have been received. These are photographed and each 
reproduction placed on an index card with a full description 
and the name of the museum or collection from where it comes. 
This provides a compact and easily accessible documentation. 
Any specialist coming to France will thus be able to obtain on 
the spot all the information he requires on any given coin, 
medal or intaglio. 

This documentation is all the more important, specially for 
the East, since the history of many civilizations can only be 
traced through numismatic and sigillographic documents. Noth- 
ing should be left to chance in these domains. I therefore 
appeal to all official departments of coins and medals and private 
collectors with coins, medals or intaglios of the Middle East 
and Central Asia as far as and including India, to send 
impressions or photographs to the Cabinet des M^daiUes of 
the Biblioth^ue Nationale. This will contribute towards a 
better knowledge of oriental civilizations. I have already- 
received some interesting information from Brussels, The 
Hague, New York and from a fow private French and 
British collectors and I hope to have a great deal more from 
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other sources specially from India, I sincerely and warmly 
thank in advance all those who will help us to make of the 
French Department of Coinsand Medals a useful instrument 
of scientific research in eastern numismatics. 

Andre Guillou 

dv Cabinet des Medailles Bibliotheque Nationale 
de Paris, 

Rue de Richelieu, Paris 1 er 



Correspondence 
A QUOTATION IN THE EOCANA 

Regarding my note in the last issue of this Journal 
(VoL XV, Parti, pp. 32-33) identifying the source of the 
quotation in Abhinavagupta’s Dhvanyalokalocana, ‘ 

— 

Mm, P. V. Kane writes : “I read your brief but interes- 
ting note on ^ . . . , which you rightly trace 

to the Mahabhasya. May I draw your attention to the same 
arrangement (but in the nominative case) in such an old work 
as the Atharva Veda VIIL 2-25 where we read 

to; W- I 

I hope this will interest you.” 

As indicated in the Index compiled by me for the K.S.R.I. 
edn. of the Dhvanyaloka, Uddyota One, and as mentioned by 
me in the note in the last issue of this Journal, ‘ qgpq’ 

in the same form as quoted by Abhinavagupta, occurs in the 
Atharva Veda VIIL 7. II. But, as Mm. Kane has stated, the 
quotation made by Abhinavagupta, is, as has been done by me, 
to be traced to a citation in the Mahabhasya. 

Sri S. Ramaswami Sastri, a Life Member of the K.S.R.I. 
writes with reference to the same note of mine in the last 
issue, that the verse cited by Patanjali, with some 
differences, occurs in the Taittirlya .^ranyaka, Prapathaka VI, 
Anuvaka S.- ' ; 

^ isnWifdqiT: II 

The Anuvaka deals with YamayajSa and this verse is the 
fourth of a set of seven verses on Yama in the latter part of 
the Anuvaka. 


V. Raghavan 


BOOK REVIEWS 

RELIGIOiNT AND SOCIETV BY S. RaDHAKEISHNAN. GEQRGE 

Allen AND . Unwin Ltd. London. 1947. Price 10. 6. 

Based on the Kamala lectures delivered in the Universities 
of Calcut'ta and Benares in the winter o-f 1942, this book faith- 
fully reflects the reactions of a modern sista to the vv&rld 
situation as it was in that fateful year. Its appeal to the 
reader is not the less . to-day when it is becoming increasingly 
evident that the rulers .of the world have set their course for 
another war more deadly than the last. With the wealth of 
learning and charm of eloquence characteristic of him, 
Radhakrishnan pursues in these lectures the .double purpose of 
probing the causes of the deep malaise in the world situation 
and of suggesting the only adequate remedy for it. His main 
thesis is that man has deserted God for Mammon, and that 
nothing but disaster awaits him unless he retraces his steps 
while it is yet possible and restores his allegiance where it is 
due. Throughout he illustrate^ his points and drives them home 
by a reference to the religion, philosophy and sociology and to 
the lives and ideals of the rulers, saints and seers of India like 
Buddha, Asoka and Gandhi to mention only the leading names. 

The book is arranged in five chapters headed : The Need 
for Religion, The Inspiration of Religion and the New World 
Order, Hindu Dharma, Women in Hindu Society, and War 
and Non-Violence. It is useless to attempt to summarize this 
reasoned plea for the restoration of spiritual values to their 
proper place in civilized l^e. The topical nature of the theme 
and the acknowledged eminence of the author must ensure for 
it a very wide circulation in all the countries of the world. 

: ^ ^ K. A.N. 

India ANTiQUA, kern Institute, leyden. 

India Antiqua, a • volume of Oriental Studies, was 
presented to the distinguished Orientalist, Jean Philippe Vogel, 
C. I. E., by;;Ms friends and pupils, on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of his graduation as Doctor in Philology 
at the University of Amsterdam. Prof, Vogel’s services to 
Indian archaiology are very valuable and varied,'' He is held 
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in high esteem and admiration by seasoned archceologists like 
Sir John Marshall who says, “There is no one living to 
whom I would so gladly pay my tribute of admiration as 
Professor Vogel, who colloborated with me for so many years 
in India, and for whose achievements in the field of Indian 
archaeology I entertain highest possible esteem.” 

The volume under notice is a monumental testimony to 
the admiration which Prof. Vogel has earned, not only from 
his collaborators like Sir John Marshall and pupils, but from 
all those working in the field of oriental research, by the life- 
long and inestimable services he has rendered to the cause of 
Indology in its various branches. Many well known European 
and Indian Orientalists, like Bachhofer, L., Konow, S., Coedes, 
G., Thomas, F.W., Bernet Kempers, A. J., Galestin, Th. P., 
Gooraaraswamy, A. K.,Bhattacharyya, B., Law, B. C.,Nilak'anta 
Sastri, K. A., Chhabra, B.Ch., — to mention only a few — have 
^enriched the volume under notice by their very valuable contri- 
butions, and paid their respects to Prof. Vogel. 

The volume contains articles on diverse subjects relating 
to Iconography, Philology, Epigraphy, Chronology, History, 
Religion, Literature and Arts like painting and sculpture. The 
migration of the magical symbol Om by Boeles, J.J., Illustra- 
tions from the Pausya parvan on a Balinese Painting by 
Galestin, Th. P., The Bhimastava by Bosch, F.D.K., Plural 
forms in Buddhist Iconography by Pott, P. H., the Sailendra 
Interregnum by Naerssen, F. H. Van, and Mrcchakatika and 
King Lear by Faddegon, B., are some of the articles of special 
interest to Indians. Note on the Eras in Indian Inscriptions by 
Konow, S., The Battle of Venbai by Nilakanta Sastri, K. A., 
Some remarkable Buddhist bi'onzes in Baroda by Bhatta- 
charya, B„ A new inscribed image of Yaksha by Bajpai, K.D., 
The subject of the Sigiri Paintings by Paranavitana, S., 
‘Kaniska year 14’ by Thomas, F. W., and Two notes on 
Mathura, Sculpture by Lohuizen-De Leeuw, J. E. Van, are 
some interesting articles relating to Indian history and archaeo- 
logy that require special mention. In addition to the articles 
mentioned above, there are many more that bear testimony to 
patient research and eminent scholarship of the contributors 
and throw light on many points of Oriental culture, ‘ : 

The fine get up and the neat printing of the volume claim 
our special admiration. 

M,' Sow:asekha,ka Sarma 
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Bhagavad Gita and Modern Life by K. M. Munshi, 
Bharatiya Vidya Biiavan, Bombay, 1947, pp. 224, Price Rs. 6-0-0. 

This book consists of a series of lectures delivered in the 
Gita Vidyaiaya, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, during the years 
1944-45 and 1945-46. The author says in his Foreword : — 

“I believe that unless the eternal truth underlying the 
Bhagavad Gita is utilised to shape life in all its modernity and 
richness, it would be impossible to bring the modern mind to 
appreciate the beauty aud grandeur of the absolute integration 
of human personality, for which the Gita provides the perfect 
guide.” 

“The absolute integration of human personality” — this is 
the most important point stressed by Mr. Munshi throughout 
these lectures. Yoga is for him “the one comprehensive 
process by which man ascends in the scale of life by performing 
acts which are the expression of a dynamic personality based 
on the complete co-ordination of all his powers.” The advice 
of Krishna to Arjuna is not simply to fight but to be a yogi 
and fight. “To do” should be the flowering of “to be”. The 
West has created a philosophy o,f life out of its own demoniac 
restlessness and called it a philosophy of action. Such a 
philosophy and the Karma-yoga of the Gita are poles asunder. 
To call the Western philosophy of action a Karma-yoga is a 
lie, according to Mr. Munshi. What the Gita envisages is 
action which is not only the result of the absolute integration 
of the personality of man, illumined by knowledge and inspired 
by devotion, but also which is in search of self-realisation. In 
fact, action uninstructed by knowledge and uninspired by 
devotion does not and cannot make for self-realisation. It is 
not yoga. Thus knowledge, action and devotion are not alter- 
native pathways. All the three have to converge into one. It 
is only for the purposes of instruction that we speak separately 
of Karma-yoga, bhakti-yoga and jnana-yoga. In actuality they 
cannot be separated from one another, any more than the 
various functions of the mind can be separated from one 
another. 

Another important point made by Mr. Munshi is that, in 
the religious discipline advocated by the Gita, man’s own 
individual nature is taken as the starting point. He says : — 

“The Gita starts with the fundamental position that 
svabhavd^ or man’s individuaL nature, svakomra or the taslt 
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appointed by his nature sxiA svadhar'inct ov the law of his being 
or his own characteristic Truth of Duty, are inalienable and 
sacred for him. The individual nature of a man is therefore 
the basis of his personaIity.^the only centre of dynamic power 
which he possesses. By this emphasis Sri Krishna places 
human personality on a firm foundation.” 

The Gita by thus linking svadharma vilth svahhava has 
also given a new content and a new meaning to the fourfold 
order of Hindu society. It has transferred the emphasis from 
birth to the individual nature of man. Individuals are divided 
info four classes, according to their nature, irrespective of the 
parentage from which they spring. Any social system which 
denies to an individual the right to develop his nature goes 
counter to the teachings of the Gita and is unnatural. It will 
destroy the individual and will in the end destroy itself. Sri 
Krishna’s message, therefore, supplies the vitality which 
should re-integrate our fourfold order from generation to 
generation ; for, according to Mr. Munshi, “classless society is 
as much a myth as the equality of men.” Thus the path of 
Yoga taught in the Gita cuts across all natural and artificial 
barriers created by heredity, tradition and social environment. 
Everything depends on man’s own nature, his aspiration and 
“ his will to become.” 

The lectures are interspersed with a good deal of historical 
and autobiographical matter, which is sometimes very interest- 
ing, but which on the whole obscures the main drift. We wish 
that, when the book was prepared for the press, the spoken 
words were properly pruned and given a lasting shape and 
form. ' ^ V ' D.SiS.V 

Satakateaya of Ehaetrhari. Edited byD. D. Kosambx, 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, Rs. 5-8-0. 

The bewildering Bhartrhari material has found now in 
Sri D.D, Kosambi a scholar who has started a systematic 
study of both the author Bhartrhari and the three hundred 
verses on Niti, Srngara and Vairagya ascribed to him. He has 
now published a number of studies on both the author and 
text, and one of his papers on the former has appeared in the 
pages of this Journal (VoL 15, pt. 2). No less than 150 
Mss. of the Trisati have been studied by him, and as a preli- 
minary to his final edition, he has brought out editions of the 
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Northern and Southern archetypes of the text ; the former 
was edited in the Anandasrama series, and the volume under 
review represents the latter. 

The present edition of the Southern archetype is based on 
24 mss. and 4 commentaries, an edition of one of vvhich is also 
added to the text by Sri Kosambi’s collaborator, Pandit 
Krishnamoorti Sarma. The edition notes not only variant 
readings but gives necessary indications regarding doubtful 
and additional stanzas, and what is more important, refer- 
ences to the verses in the centuries which are quoted in 
anthologies, works of poetics, etc. All these, and the excellent 
typographical set-up and printing make the edition very useful 
and attractive. 

A few corrections may be pointed out : P. 61 , verse 1— 
Rasanaivaika should be rasana naiva. P. 92, verse 1— of 
PadminI and Madhupa both of which are in the nominative, 
one, preferably Madhupa, should be in accusative. Pp. 87, 
90, 96, 97 — Sub-headings Grisma, Pravrt, Sarat and Hemanta 
are to be inserted. 

In the important work of giving references to citations of 
Bhartrhari-verses, a few errors of commission and omission 
may be noted ; 

(o) All the works cited here are not listed among the 
abbreviations and explained. (&) Under 1-13, Adhigata- 
paramarthan, the reference to Rudrata is not complete; the 
reference is to Rudrata’s Kavyalamkara 1*7 where there is only 
an echo of the opening words of this verse, (c) Under II. 27, 
the poetess Silabhattarika is twice mentioned in masculine, 
(d) Under II. 92, Uparighanam, — reference is given to 
Sarasyatikanthabharana, III. 87 (88); this is a mistake due 
to reliance on mere index, for the two verses are different, that 
cited by Bhoja being a well-known verse from the Mudra- 
raksasa. 

The following have been missed : 

(o) I. i. Dikkaladi, as I have pointed out in my article on 
the date of the Yogayasistha in this Journal (Vol. XIIL 
p. 116), is cited by Somananda in his Sivadrsti. 

(&) 1.' 57. Pradanam pracchannam — is cited in Muni- 
candra's gloss on the Dharraabindu prakarana. Bib. Ind. edn. 
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(c) II. 41 Kanteti— Krsnamisra’s Prabodbacandrodayai 
IV. ; 

(cf) III. 6— Ksantam na ksaraaya — cited by Namisadhu 
on Rudrata, XI. 36. 

(e) in. 57 — Vipulahrdayaih— Do. do. II. 8. 

V. Raghavan 

A Hand-book of Classical Sanskrit Literature by Professor 
U. Venkatakrishna Rao, M. A., published by Vedam Venkata- 
raya Sastri and Bros., No. 4, Mallikesvaran Koil South Lane, 
Linghi Chetti Street, George Town, Madras. Crown — Pages 
1 to 180, Price Rs. 2. 

In the field of History of Sanskrit Literature, Professor 
A. A. Macdonnel’s book was occupying an important place 
especially among the student population. Professor A. B. 
Keith’s Classical Sanskrit Literature deals with the Classical 
period alone and does not include the Epic, Itihasa and Parana 
Literature. A student of the B. A. Degree Course in the 
Madras University has to study the IrAter portion of the book 
of Professor A. A. Macdonnel and supplement the information 
given in it from the book of Professor A. B. Keith. Thus 
there has not been till now any one complete text book on the 
History of Sanskrit Literature for the students of the B. A. 
Degree Course, This long-felt necessity has now been 
fulfilled by Professor U. Venkatakrishna Rao by the publication 
of the book under review. But, as the author himself says, 
“ it can also be of interest to the Samskritists in general and to 
students of Literature in particular.” 

The author has judiciously retained the same chapter 
headings as adopted by Professor A. B. Keith as they are not 
capable of any improvement. He has understood the real difficulty 
of the students appearing for examinations, and has prepared 
the book probably from the notes he might have dictated to his 
own students in the Madras Christian College, Madras. He 
has given some additional information regarding the Puranas 
which are not dwelt upon at length by Professor A. A. Macdonnel. 
The date of Kalidasa has been discussed fully though in a 
brief manner ; the date assigned by A. B. Keith to Kalidasa, 
i.e., 4th A.D. is criticised very severely and the other theories 
are referred to in a clear and concise manner. He follows the 
Indian tradition in assigning Kalidasa to 56 B.C. or 150 B.C, 
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Parallel ideas and descriptions in the works of Kalidasa and 
the Ramayana are also touched upon. The chapter dealing 
with the characteristics of the Saniskrit Drama contains a 
volume of information in a nut shell besides a plan with 
measurements of an Indian Theatre. The book also^contains 
a very useful literature symposium in tabular form giving the 
date in centuries and the names of works and authors according 
to classified subject-matter. A list of suggestive questions has 
been appended. The utility of the book would have been 
considerably increased if diacritical marks have been followed 
for Samskrit words and an index of authors and works added 
at the end. The book is extremely useful to all students of 
Sanskrit Literature, and [especially to students studying for 
B.A. Degree Course in the various Universities of South India. 


T. Chandrasekharan 



OBITUARY NOTICES 
Prof. A. B. Gajendragadkab. 

of the passing away of Prof. 
Gajendragadkar, who was Professor of Sanskrit in the 
Elphinstone College, Bombay and later Principal of the 
Siddhartha College, Bombay. There is hardly a student of 
Sanskrit literature who has not used with profit his annotated 
editions of classics like the Sakuntala,-- the Venisamhara, the 
Harsacarita, the Dasakumaracarita, the Rtusamhara, the 
Kavyaprakasa, and the Tarkasamgraha. He was actively connec- 
ted with the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute and the 
Annals of the B.O.R.I. for a long time. Besides being a teacher 
of Sanskrit and editor of Sanskrit classics, the late Prof. 
Gajendragadkar took an active interest in the military training 
of the young, having been made an officer of the U. T. C. and 
the Bombay Home Guards. By his premature death at 56 the 
world of Sanskrit at large and public life in Bombay and 
Maharashtra have become poorer. 

Mm. Dr, Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojah. 

In the death of Mm. Dr. G. H. Ojah, Indology has lost 
an outstanding all round scholar whose work in the field of 
archaeology and history of Rajaputana is especially valuable. 
In recognition of his scholarship and research work, the 
Government honoured him with the title of Mahamaho- 
padhyaya, the Benares Hindu University with a doctorate, 
and the world of scholars with a commemoration volume. 
He was elected president of several historical and literary 
gatherings, and conferences and was honorary member of 
many learned institutions. 

His work on Indian paleography ^‘Bharatiya Praclna- 
lipimala” (first edn. 1894, second revised edn. 1918) is a 
widely known pioneering work of importance. Among his 
other works may be mentioned History of Sirohi, History of 
Solankis, History of Rathors, a Hindi translation of Tod’s 
Rajasthan, Madhyakalina Bharatiya Samskrti, and an edition 
of the Prthvlrajavijayamahdkavya. 

- Itiswithgreatsorrowthat.weTeceivedtfaenewsof the sudden 
and premature end at the age of 53 of Prof. L. V. Ramaswanii 
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Iyer while still in service in the Maharajah’s College, Erna- 
kulam. Unfortunately he eould not live to see even his last 
article on the language of the Ramacarita printed in the last 
issue of this Journal. He was one of the few important and 
well-equipped writers in the field of Dravidian linguistics. 
Among his works may be mentioned Malayalam Morphology 
and 'rrammar in Litatilakara. He knew also German, French, 
Syriac and Russian. . ; 

. ' Dr. ANANDA K. CoOMARASWAMY 

When we recently reviewed in the pages of this Journal 
(Vol. XV, pp. 189-190) three lectures of Dr. Coomaraswamy 
on the Indian pattern of society, we hardly realised that those 
were the last of the contributions of that distinguished savant. 
There has been no greater exponent of the ideals and methods 
of Indian art than Coomaraswamy and his death has created a 
void that can hardly he filled up. 

Born in Colombo on 22nd August, 1877, Ananda Cooraara- 
swamy was, to begin with, a student of Geology, in which he 
graduated, took his doctorate and made some valuable contri- 
butions. Related to a distinguished family of Ceylon, keenly 
interested in literary studies. Dr. Coomaraswamy soon left the 
field of science and found Indian art as the appointed work of 
his life. It is impossible to give here a full list of all his 
writings, in the form of books, monographs and articles on 
subjects of Indian Painting, Sculpture and Iconography. 
Suffice it to say that his work, like that of a true genius, was 
marked by remarkable quantity and quality. 

A firm believer in the traditionally cultivated arts and 
crafts of India (on which he published a book in 1913) and in 
Swadesi (on which he published some essays) Coomaraswamy 
lent his support (vide his contribution in the Hindu, Indepen- 
dence Number, August 15, 1947) to craft-based educational 
reorganisation. This took him on to a study in general of 
the Hindu pattern of social organisation, Hindu philosophy 
and Buddhistic philosophy,- on all of which he wrote articles 
and books. For a time -he was engaged in a deep study of 
medaevial Christian aesthetic and Its remarkable affinity with 
|ndi|i|:aSs|||ti|fii||i^|||g^^^ 

^contribution, ' 
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Vedic philoiogical CMW philosohpical enquiries claimed his 
attention for some time but these studies of his did not 
command that wide support which his other writings did. 

Unfortunately, even as his valuable collection of Indian 
art, his services too could not be had in the land he loved and 
strove all his life to interpret from his distant study in the 
Museum of Boston^ U.S.A. 



ERRATA 


Vol. XVI, pt. 1, p. 30t lines 27-29: Read the quotation 
from the Chandogya Upanisad as follows : 

(ira) 1 (?^) I pqN (fftr) I 

(^) i wii% (fra) i w^^ wrar *nra: 
(ffe) 1 3Trera|^i%P^ (fi%) I f¥r?rT (fft) i r%JT5f 

(fra) 1 5T tor *nra: (^) | 

Ihid.,^. 47, lines 19-20: Read “They are composed in 
equally chaste Sanskrit.” 

Ibid., p, 70, line 15 : Read the date of demise of Rao 
Bahadur C. R. Krishnamacharlu as August 31st, 1947. 



PRIZES FOR BOOKS ON 
HINDU CULTURE AND RELIGION 

Besides the Prize of Rs. 1,000 for the book on Hindu 
Culture and Religion already announced in the last issue of 
this Journal by the undersigned, a sum of Rs. 500 will be 
awarded by Sri R. Srinivasa Iyer, Advocate, Trichinopoly, for 
the second best book. The condition for submission of manu- 
scripts, and for the selection and award of the prize will be the 
same as for the Prize of Rs. 1,000, 

Amrita Vilas,! M. Subsahmanyam, 

Madras 10 r . 

25 2- 1948 J Retired Accountant General. 

INDIAN CULTURE ESSAY COMPETITION 

The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan invites original essays 
oh any aspect of Bharatiya Samskriti (Indian Culture) written 
in Sanskrit, Hindi, or English for the annual Essay Competi- 
tions which have been started in 1945. This year six gold 
medals (each of the value of Rs. 150) and six silver medals 
(each of the value of Rs. 25) are to be awarded. One gold 
medal and one silver medal will be awarded to the best and 
second best essay respectively received under each of the groups 
mentioned below. The branches, of study given below in 
brackets are neither exhaustive divisions of the groups nor 
topics for essays in themselves, but are intended only to give 
a general idea of each group to a layman. The Bhavan will 
also award additional prizes if a large number of essays are 
Deceived.; ' ' : ! ) 

(1) Religion and Philosophy (Buddhistic, Jaina, Nyaya- 

Vaisheshika, Samkhya-Yoga, Vedanta, Mimamsa, 

Vyakarana,. etc,). 

(2) Art and Architecture (Brahmanical, Buddhist, 

Jaina, etc.). 

(3) Languages, Literature (Samskrita, Prakrita, Apa- 

bhramsha. Modern Indian Vernaculars, ' etc.). 

Linguistics and Literary Criticism. 

(4) History (Political). 

(5) Social and Economic Order. 
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(6) One gold and one silver medal have been specially 
donated for the best and next best essay on 
“ Bhagavad Gita and Life.” 

CONDITIONS 

1. The essays must be submitted by the end of 

December, 1948. 

2. Each essay must cover approximately 150 pages of 

foolscap sheets typed in double spacing (Single 
side only). 

3. The copyright of the gold medal essays will vest in 

the Bhavan subject to minor privileges to the 
authors. 

4. The manuscript which should have temporary binding 

must bear the nom-de-plurae of the contributor on 
the cover page and strict care should be taken to 
avoid disclosing the identity of the contributor. A 
sealed envelope bearing the nora-de-plume of the 
competitor on the outside and containing a slip 
giving his name and full address as also the nom- 
de-plume should be sent along with each essay. 

5. Each contributor is allowed to choose the subject he 

prefers. 

6. The decision of the judges selected by the Bhavan will 

be final. 

7. The prize-winning essays will normally be kept in the 

Bhavan. 

8. Though every care will be taken of the MSS. no 

responsibility attaches to the Bhavan in respect of 
‘ . < them and authors are advised to keep duplicate 

- - copies with them. 

Bharatiya ViDYA Bhavan, ' ' J. H, Dave, 

Chowpatty Rd.,- Bombay 7, Hon.' Registrar. 

lAth April 1948. 
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, 7 i 

si-^iT tuiTiD OwmrLD^n' i^cneu/r. 

Kurinci 

Kutir yama m-enmandr pulavar. 

Learned men say that AMi'ind is applied to iaracjf-fte or 
autumn and second third part of the night. 

Note 1. Sarad-rhi consists of the months of Aippaci 
and Kdrttikai. 

Note 2. Naccindrkkiniyam, Damodar&m Pillai edition, 
reads vaikarai and Bhavanandam Pillai edition reads vitiyal. 

8 . U0eii(Tp Qpifl^Q^esr Qwir^iu, 

Pani-y-etirparuvam-um-uritt-enamolipa. 

They say that the hemmta-rtu or the first half of the 
dewy season also deserves to be taken under Kurinci. 

Note 1. The word Kurinci is taken here from the 
previous sutra and is changed to kurincikku. 

Note 2. The mention of pani-y-etir-paruvam in a 
separate sutra suggests that Kurinci is applied primarily only 
to kiitir. 

Note 3. Hemanta-riu consists of the months of MdrkaU 
and Tai. 

Note 4, The statement in Naccindrkkiniyam 'urittu 
enratandr kutir-perra ydmam-um mun-pani perru varum ena~k 
kolka' does not seem to be sound, since ydniam refers to the 
second third part of the night and mun in mun-pani refers to 
the first third part of the night. 

9. esxsnsesjp aSif (ussr ui0pu>. 

Vaikarai vitiyan marutam. 

Marutam is applied to the last third part of the night and 
daybreak. 

Note 1. Naccindrkkiniyam reads vaikuru-vitiyal and 
takes it as ummaittokai of vaikurutal and vitiyal, where tal 
of the former is dropped. The term vaikuru-vitiyal is used in 
vaikuru-vitiyal-iyampiya col-l-e (Purana. 233) to denote 
* early dawn.’ 

Note 2. The perum-polutu is not mentioned here. 
Hence all the seasons of the year may be taken under marutam. 

Note 3. This sutra and the next which deals with 
neytal are read as one sutra in the Naccindrkkiniyam, . < 
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Note 4. The word vaik ami h, according to some, used 
to denote daybreak also. Cf, Tamil Lexicon. 

10 . erpuir® 

Qsii^ eint QuamQup^ Q^iTArssiii. 

Erpatii 

Neyta l-atan ruey-pera-t tonrum. 

NeyiaLis applied to afternoon. 

Note 1. llamp&ranar says th^i, s>\nce pemni-polutu is 
not mentioned, all the seasons of the year may be taken under 
neytal. The same idea is mentioned in page 25 of Iraiyanar- 
Akapporul, Naccinarkkiniyar, on the other hand, sayS that the 
expression nieypera in the sutra suggests that spring, summer 
and winter are the with reference to marutam 
and neytai. 

Note 2. The statement in the N accinarkkiniyam at the 
end ‘ itanpayan ivvirantu nilattukku marrai munru kalam-um 
penimpamnai varaienralam is an interpolation since the same 
idea has been mentioned before. 

Note 3. The expression porul pera in Bhavanandam 
Pillai edition of the Naccinarkkiniyam should be mey pera. 

Note: 4. The word began to be used to denote 

morning also. Cf. Tarnil Lexicon. 

11 , £levp ^femsrQtu isekruaiJ (S<sij6sfiQ&!n'(S 

QpLf.eii'8'^ LD0iBSesr Qp<^etrf!iu QisjSpQp, 

N atuvii-iiilai-t Hnai-y-e nanpakal venilotu 

Mutivu - nilai marunkin munniya neritte. 

The tinai in the middle has for its region that which is 
suited to the middle part of the day associated with spring and 
summer. 

Note 1. Natuvu - nilai-t-tinai is taken to mean palai, 
Palai is not mentioned in any of the previous sutras, though 
the first sutra refers to seven tinais and the second sutra refers 
to that which is in the middle among the five leaving kaikkilai 
and perimtinai. But in PuratHnai-y~iyal we find 

Vakai tan-e palaiyatu puran-e (Tol-Porul. 73) where 
palai is said to be the akattinai having its corresponding 
puratiinai in TTehce ; we have to infer that palai is 

the fourth in the list of seyeti akattinais. Since Tolkappiyanar 
does not .mention all -the Seven in order in the first sutra, it 
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is clear that the enumeration of the same in a 'particular order 
was done by his predecessors. 

Note 2. Nal -f pakal has, to become nat-pakal ; for the 
sake of euphony, the nasal n is substituted for the voiceless 

Note. 3. Since the word alone is used without the 
adjunct ila or it refers to both. Ilavenil refers to the 

Tamil months Cittirai and Vaikaci and muiuvenil to Ani 
and AH. 

Note 4. Since perum-polutii occupies a position superior 
to cirupohitu, the suffix otu is used with venil and nan-pakal. 

Note 5. The expression mutivu-nilai-marunkin is taken 
to mean ‘ in the company of’ by Ilarapuranar and ‘ in the land 
suited to (palai) i. e. kurinci and muUai by Naccinark-' 
kiniyar ; he takes nilai to mean Milam, The expression 
munniya neritte is taken by llampuranar to mean ‘has the 
region thought'over (by the author)’. 

12, iSmuasf) OpiB^Q^eur Qmirt^u. 

Pin- p ani idn-u m-witt-ena molipa. 

They say that iisira-rtu also is suited to it. 

Note 1. Pin-pani refers to the months Mad and Pahkuni, 

Mote 2. Ilampuranar thinks. that, since that author has 
mentioned pin-pani in a separate sutra, it is not so important as 
venil. 

Note 3. Naccinarkkiniyam says that the word tan in the 
sutra suggests that there is no ciru-polutii with reference to 
pin-pani ; but the words tan and tain are used generally for 
euphony by Tolkappiyanar. Cf. 

Akkan tane karana mutarre (Tol. Col. 21). 

Ukaran tane kurriya 1-ukaram {Tbid. 123). 

Verrumai tam-e y-el-ena molipa {Ibid. 62). 

Hence the last three lines in Naccinarkkiniyam seems to be 
an interpolation. 

Then arose the question whether there is the possibility 
for the tinais to have nilam and polutii other than what are 
mentioned above. This is answered in the next sutra. 

13. ^8s!!ijra)<u=5 aSeiQeu 

fS<5i)G(63)0®@i eSsiQsOesr Qiaej^u 

Ljf!iiei!r(dr (^essdtisfi LfsoeiBw QsjtrQcr. ■ 


1. This is sanctioned in Tol, Col. 403, 
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Tinai-mayakk-urutalun^ati-nilaiy-ila-v-e 

Nilan-orunkumayahkiitaUil-l-enamolipa 

Pulanan k-unarnta pulaniai y-pre. 

Those who are well -versed in- literature say that there 
is no restriction for the overlapping oi tinai, though nilan 
with reference to e&ch tinai, never changes. 

- From this it is understood that the mentioned 

above may overlap. 

Note 1, Both Ilampuranar and Naccinarkkiniyar differ 
in their interpretation of this sutra. According to the 
former, the idea conveyed in this sutra is that, of the miitar- 
Porul, season alone may overlap ; and according to the latter, 
season among the mutar-pornl, karupporui and uripporul mciy 
overlap. The reason for the same is the difference in their 
interpretation of the word Hnai in this sutra. Since Mutar-porul 
has been mentioned with reference to each fwai, Ilampuranar 
takes it in the sense timi-mutarporul ; since tinai is the name 
common to mutar-pornl, karu-p-porul and uri-p-porul, 
Naccinarkkiniyar takes it to mean all the three. The 
reason for the difference in their interpretation is that 
Ilampuranar thinks that uripponil will never overlap while 
Naccinarkkiniyar thinks that even it may overlap, tience 
they give different meanings to the next sutra. 

Note 2. Inru instead of il in the second line is the 
reading adopted in Naccinarkkiniyam. 

Note 3. Uiulal, tdcie subject, in the first line is singular 
and ila, the predicate, is in plural. 

Note 4. Even though there are two sentences in the 
sutraj they^ should be construed as one sentence making the 
former a subordinate clause, as in the first sutra in Collati- 
karam. 

Note D. Piilan means laksya. This line suggests that 
there was vast literature in Tamil before Tolkdppiyanar. 

Note 6. The sutra ‘Iru-vakai-p-pirivum pulavar’ is 

taken to precede this sutra both in I lamp ilranam and Naccinark- 
kiniyam. But I think that this may precede the sutra “ Kontu- 
talai-k-kalitalum...../, since:tht latter may be taken to explain 
the former. Besides the two'kinds of pirivu mentioned in the 
former do .not follow ihe- .^utras 1-1. and 13. Ilampuranar’s 
interpretation of this , sutra may 
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be appropriate if the inixz. ‘iru-vakai-p-piruvam..' does not 
intervene between the twelfth sutra and the sutra ‘Tinai- 
mayakk-nrutalum--.’ 

Will karupporul and uripporul overlap? The answer is : 

14. eL.rFluQurr0 eir^&i&sr wiuisi'Se^Lo QusuQm. 

Uripporu l-allana ntayankavum penim-e. 

Those other than uri-p-porul, i.e, karu-p-pornl may 
overlap. 

Note 1. The particle um suggests that overlapping is 
rare. 

Note 2. N accinarkkiniyar has to give a different 
interpretaion to this sutra, since what is said by Ilampuranar 
here is included by the former in the previous sutra. Hence 
he takes iiri-p-porul-allana in the sense tmais other than those 
which have uripporul i.e., kaikkilai and peruntinai. Since 
Tolkappiyanar has nowhere mentioned mutar-porul, karu-p- 
porul and uri-p-porul iov them, there h no chance for one to 
overlap with another. Besides interpreting uri-p-porul in one 
way in this sutra and in a different way in the next does not do 
justice to Tolkappiyanar. Hence Naccinarkkiniyar’s interpreta- 
tion of this sutra and the previous one deserves to be scrutinised 
by scholars. Ilampuranar’s interpretation is held by the 
commentator on TraiyoMa}' 

Note 3. Naccinarkkiniyar states that the particle um 
in the sutra suggests that palai also may have reference to four 
regions. Since this is suggested by the woi'd neri in the 9th 
sutra, this is also unecessary. 

What are the then ? 

15. L^essriT^&s eSjTBs^ 

ssu— <^ieupfS esfluS^^ Qtx>m jS esioi 
Q^(ryB siT'^^ Quir(T^Qeir, 

Punartal pirita l-irutta l-irankal 
Uta l-avarri nimitla m-enr-ivai 
Teruh kalai-t tinaikk-uri-p porul-e. 

The uripporul to the tinais are, on examination, punartal 
or company (of lovers), pirital or se, aration, iruttal or the 
state expecting the lover’s arrival, irankal or the state bemoan- 
ing the lover's absence, and M^al or love-quarrel and their 

Note 1. Since the order of uripporul of each tinai in 
this sutra does not agree -with the nilam and presiding deity of 
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each tinai in the 5th sfitra, there is difficulty in apportioning 
each iiripponil to particular tmai. The difficulty has to be 
solved only from itaAition. t\i&tptmartal, pintal, initial, irankal 
and utal are respectively the uripporul ol kurinci, palai, mullai, 
neytal and marutam. But liarapQranar comes to this conclu- 
sion mostly through the tantra-yiikti ‘molinf a porulotu onra 
vaitfal’ and Naccinarkkiniyar, through the suggesting capacity 
of terunkalai. 

Note 2. The order of uripporuls in this sfitra is very 
natural. Pirital happens only after the agreement of the 
lovers to marry, iruttal, irankal and iital happen only after 
marriage. 

Note : 3. The author might have read in sfitra 5 the 
second line as the first, the first line as the second, the third as 
the fourth and the fourth as the third. Since Mayon is elder 
to C ey on a.nd Fewtay holds a higher position than Varunan, 
the author, perhaps, has preferred the existing order. 

How many kinds of separation are there? 

16. ^0wemsu iSliRe^ £%soQu!o^ Q 
e.rFliu pir(^ Qwmw^ir LjSi'euir. 

Iru-vakai-p pirivu nilai-perat-t tdnralum 
Vriya t-aku ni-enmamr pnlavar. 

Learned men say that separation may be classified 
in two ways. 

Note 1. Naccinarkkiniyam reads tonrinum in place of 
tonrahm. 

Note 2. Naccinarkkiniyar takes phupani from sutra 10 
and makes it the subject of wnyafe ahum; iniz<akai-p-pirivu, he 
takes it, to refer to the separation by land and the separation 
by sea. Hence his meaning to this sutra is ‘learned men say 
that £Mra-rtu Is proper to the separation both by land and sea.’ 
He takes nilai-pera to mean ‘according to their position’. It 
is not quite clear why he has interpreted this sutra in that way. 

Note; 3. Naccinarkkiniyar tells us .that akum in the 
sutra suggests that even brahmans when they were unable to 
eke their livelihood could go to foreign lands through sea. 

What are those two kinds of separation? 

17, W * 

<EL63brOjL-6ZJr Qu)ir0u Qo^frfiu.^ 

KonUi^-talai-k kaUtahm pirint-ava n4rankalum 
Unf-ena molipa v^prkat 
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They say that taking away (the lady love) with him and 
both pining after the separation of the object of love come 
under one class. 

Note 1. Naccinarkkiniyam rt&As kaliyimim &nd irankin- 
um in place of kalitalum and irankaliim. 

Note 2. llampiiranar thinks that kontu-talai~k-kalital is 
concerned with palai-t-tinai and pirint-avan-irankal with perun- 
tinai. It seems that the arrangement of the sutras is against 
the latter half of his view. Or-itattana is taken by him to mean 
only in one Hnai. 

Note 3. Naccinarkkiniyar splits this sutra into two; 
Kontu-talai-kaliyinimi piriniu avan irankinmn or-itattana] 
until ena nwlipa and the second part means to him that this 
holds good to Fe/aja.? among the four castes. There are three 
defects in this: — One is sentence-split or vakyahhida, the 
other is there are not necessary words in the sutra to give that 
meaning to the second part and the third is how kontu-talai-k- 
kalital alone is taken to be the subject of tintu. 

Note: 4. The singular verb unfu is used when the subject 
refers to two. Under what Hnai should the mental attitude of 
the lover before his love is reciprocated by the lady be taken ? 

18, aeoijs QuirQp^Ei a/nlBiLi Lomesr. 

Kalanta pohitun katci-y-u m-anna. 

The mental attitude of the lover both on seeing .the lady 
and meeting her is of the same clase, i,e., palai-t-tinai. 

Note 1. Kalanta pohitu and kdtci denote kalanta-pohitu 
nikalum mana-nikatci and katciyil nikalmn mana-nikalacci and 
hence they are dkupeyar. They are taken, by Naccinarkkiniyar, 
to mean the time of their union by mutual consent and the 
time of their meeting. 

Note 2. The meanings given by llampiiranar and 
Naccinarkkiniyar are totally different. The former takes 
anna to mean or-itattana where itam, he says, refers to 
kaikkilai. Since kaikkilai refers to the mental condition of the 
lover when his love is not reciprocated, and at the stage when 
he sees the lady, it is not certain whether his love will be 
reciprocated or not, I do not agree with his view.' [ Naccinark- 
kiniyar tskes anna to ratlin ‘ have the same time as kontu - 
talai-k-kalital ’ ; since the previous sutra according to him, 
deals only with the classification ' of palai, and the prakarana 
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is with reference to un-p-portil, his interpretation seems to be 
far fetched. ^ 

What, then, are karupporuls? 

19. Qp^Q&mCs u®a/ euetaa^Q^ 

Qfiimm LDirwu'ii ujiLumip 

luirjfieir u^^Qiun® Qpirems^ 

^euwesi'S iSioeijiii Quairi^u. 

Mufal-em-p patuva t-a-y-iru vakaitte 
Teym ni-und-v^e mamar am put-par ai 
Ceyti ydlin pakutiyotu tokai-i 
A-v-vakai pira-v-un karu~v-ena moUpa. 

The deity, food, beast, tree, bird, drum, profession, pan or 
the melody-type of yal, etc., found in the two kinds of mutar- 
porul are said to be karu-p-porul. 

Note: 1. The first line is taken to be a separate sutra 
by Ilampiiranar and Naccinarkkiniyar. Both of them feel 
that, in that case, the idea contained is only the 
repetition of the content of the 4th sutra. The sugges- 
tion by the repetition stated by Ilampuranar is not clear. 
Naccinarkkiniyar states that kaikkilai, peruntinai and 
pdlai take the land and season of the tinai with which they are 
associated. 

Note 2. The first line here tells us that the karu-p-porul 
changes not only in different regions but also in different 
seasons in the same region. It should be interpreted thus : 
a-y-iruvakaittu (ana)‘ mutal enappatu vatankan. 

Note 3. It is to be noted that tinai-nilai-makkal or the 
permanent residents of each tinai are not mentioned here, 
though they are mentioned in the sutras that follow the next. 
They have to be taken under the word pira in this sutra. 

Note 4. The deities of the’four tinais, kurinci, mullai, 
neytal and martitam have been mentioned in the sutra 5. 
Ilampuranar says that Durga is the deity of palai and 
Naccinarkkiniyar says that palai takes for its deity that of the 
tinai with which it is associated, 

■ Note 5. Naccinarkkiniyar tells in his commentary under 
the 5th sutra that mkai in this sutra suggests that each tinai 
has its subordinate deities. 

Note 6. Tolkappiyanar has not mentioned the food etc. 
with reference to each fmof; they are mentioned in detail only 
:;by;the:coranMtatoi^|t|y|||i^|ppn-;heti9a(flh^ 



AVANTI-SUNDARi-KATHA-SARA 

Avanti-sundari-katha is a prose work of Dandin, 
of which the extant Dasakumaracarita is a part; but 
only fragments of the maniiscript of this precious work 
have hitherto been unearthed. A metrical summary, by a later 
hand, of Dandin’s work almost in Dandin's own w'ords, 
called Avanti-sundari-katha-sara was published by Pandit 
S. K. Ramanatha Sastri in 1924, in the Daksina Bharat! Series. 
In the absence of the original work, the Eatbasara or summary 
is a valuable addition to our knowledge of Dandin. But the 
published text, based as it was on an imperfect ms. from the 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, was full 
of gaps and errors interspersed with query marks; and no 
wonder that it did not attract the attention it deserved at the 
hands of scholars, and made some of them doubt the 
authenticity of Dandin’s original work. I have since come 
across another ms. of the work in Malayalam characters 
which fills up the gaps and reduces the errors of the printed 
text to a large extent. The narrative goes up to the middle 
of the story of Apaharava'rman as it is found in the second 
Uchhvasa of the Dasakumaracarita proper and brings it out 
clearly that the so-called Purvapithika prefixed to the 
Dasakumaracarita is a patch work of the earlier portion of 
Dandin’s original work. When I was preparing a revised 
edition of the Kathasara, Dr. V. Raghavan was kind enough 
to place at my disposal his manuscript of the work, which is 
a Devanagar! transcript from an original palm-leaf manuscript 
with Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. This manuscript is of the same 
extent as the printed text and begins with a table of contents in 
prose for the first chapter, and offers many good variants. The 
Kathasara holds interesting information to the students of 
Samskrit studies and sheds fresh light on the problem 
of the Dasakumaracarita. No apology is therefore needed in 
bringing out a fresh edition of the work. This edition is 
based on the collation of the two manuscripts and the printed 
text mentioned ; and the variants are marked in the foot notes 
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THE KUPPUSVVAMI SASTRl RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 

A meeting of the Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute 
was held on Tuesday, April 6 , 1948 at the Ranade Hall, 
Mylapore, under the presidency of Rao Bahadur Dr, S. K. 
Belvalkar of Poona. 

After prayer. Dr. C. Kunhan Raja read verses composed 
by, himself specially for the occasion eulogising the services 
of Dr. Belvalkar to Sanskrit. Sri T. R. Venkatarama Sastri, 
President of the Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, in 
welcoming Dr. Belvalkar, and inviting him to take the chair, 
paid a tribute to Poona for its great reputation for scholarship 
and to Dr. Belvalkar for his work in the cause of Sanskrit 
culture and literature. 

Dr. V. Raghaven, Secretary of the Institute, read messages 
received for the success of the function from H. E. M. 3. Aney, 
Governor of Bihar, the Raja Saheb of Aundh and the 
Ganganath Jha Research Institute. 

Sri K. Balasubramania Iyer, Secretary of the Institute, 
presented a short report of the work of the Institute for the 
period 1-9-47 to 31-3-48. He said that the members of the 
Institute were very glad to have Dr. Belvalkar in their midst, 
as it was he who prominently mentioned the idea of founding 
a Research Institute in the name of the late Mm. Prof. S. 
Kuppuswami Sastri in his Presidential Address to the Benares 
session of the All-India Oriental Conference. He appealed 
to all lovers of culture throughout the country to take an 
interest in the work of Institute and encourage it by becoming 
its Life Members, Fellows or Patrons. 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar in the course of his introductory 
remarks, mentioned how in 1919, at the First All-India 
Oriental Conference at Poona, he, the late Mms. Kuppuswamy 
Sastri and Ganganath Jha had met and discussed how best they 
could stabilise and continue Research work, and he was 
gratified today to find two Research Institutes in Madras and 
Allahabad in the name of those two scholars. Stressing tlie 
need for more work, Dr. Belyalkar appealed to friends and 
lovers of culture to come forward and help liberally the 
Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute. Referring to the role 
XVI— IS 
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of research and Sanskrit, the Professor said that they revealed 
the ancient glory of Bharafa Varsa. He declared that the 
Study and development of Sanskrit literature was essential to 
to preserve the unity of Akhanda Bharata. 

Then Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri and Sri N. Raghunatha 
Iyer delivered two lectures on Sanskrit in Greater India and 
the Art of the Bhagavata. The texts of these two lectures are 
reproduced elsewhere in this issue. 

In his concluding remarks, Prof. Belvalkar laid emphasis 
again on the unifying influence of Sanskrit. He hoped the 
day would not be far off when, as in the Universities of Taxila 
and Nalanda of old, Sanskrit would become the medium of 
instruction in our Universities. Considering how a totally 
foreign language like English had succeeded in this sphere, he 
said there should be no difficulty in Sanskrit resuming its great 
role of cultural unification of India. 

Sri K. Balasubraraanya Iyer thanked the President and 
the two lecturers. 



SAMSKRIT IN GREATER INDIA 

®y.': ' 

Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 

The part played by language in shaping human society 
and its culture, has been defined once for all by one of the 
most famous of our rhetoricians, Dandi, in his Kavyadarfa. 
He says : 

Idam andham tamah krtsnam jayeta bhuvanatrayam 
Yadi sabdahvayam Jyotir-asamsaram na dipyate 

I would only say that the expression asamsaram must be 
understood both in a spacial and temporal sense. He was 
thinking primarily o£ Sanukrit in making that statement. 
That statement is, however, sufficiently general to cover all 
languages which would have included what he would have 
called Saraskrta and Prakrta, The view which says Prakrti is 
Saraski'ta and Prakrta is derived fro n it, is a concoction that 
does credit to the heart of the man who put it forward, be- 
cause he revered Samskrit with more enthusiasm than with a 
knowledge of proper linguistic development. The proper 
view is, as you all know, that Prakrta is the uatui'al speech 
and Samskrta is, if I may so put it, sublimated speech, the 
literary dialect. I will merely indicate the lines of thought 
I pursue and not seek to expatiate on them, as I do not think 
it is necessary to do that to a learned audience like this. 
This question arises : Was Samskrit ever spoken ? Different 
views have been held on the subject, I would only say that 
if you peruse the Avadanas of Buddhist literature or the 
early Bhasyas like the Mahabha§ya of Patafijali, or that of 
Sabarasvamin on the Mimamsa-sutras, the conclusion is apparent 
enough that Samskrta, for all its ‘ artificiality’, must have been 
spoken very widely at one time. It was only the cither day 
at the Samskrit Sammelan that we saw some very learned 
pandits handling Samskrit with a facility which we all envied; 
and today you had a set of elegant verses from Dr, Kunhan 
Raja which show how well we can use Samskrit far our 
purposes. I would only draw your attention particularly 
to the very effective pun on Dossasana, comparing the danger 
to Samskrit studies to the fate that befell Draupadi in the 
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Now, in our part of the country there is a notion that 
Samskrit is a Brahmin language. Well, it simply is not that. 
In the development of Samskrit and the whole body of its 
literature men of all classes have taken part, as well in author- 
ship as in its study and propagation. Large sections of Samskrit 
literature are exclusively devoted to popular education, 
particularly the Puranas. How can you say that this language 
was intended only to serve the narrow purposes of an exclusive 
class ? Is Tamil, as is often claimed, again the exclusive pro- 
perty of those who are not Brahmins ? Here again facts are 
against the view. Tamil legends claim Agastya as its founder. 
But that apart, some of the greatest Tamil poets from the 
earliest times have been Brahmins. Tolkappiyar was a 
Brahmin, and Kapilar of the Sangam Age for instance was 
another ; besides twenty-eight others more or less contemporary 
with him. The most famous commentators in the field of 
Tamil literature like Parimelalagar and Naccinarkkiniyar, 
described as “ uccimerkolltm” Cacclaimed by 
scholars as their head) were Brahmins. Hence Tamil litera- 
ture owes a lot to Brahmins. 

iTet another view known in this part of the country is that 
Tamil, unlike other Indian languages, is free from Samskrit 
influence. Again facts are against the notion. Here I will 
take permission to indicate my own experience. I was a student 
of Samskrit at school and college. But the desire to learn 
Tamil was in me and I started learning Tamil literature after 
I became afeacher and my teacher was one of the most famous 
Tamil scholars in those days, Sri Subrahmanya Kavirayar of 
Melagaram. I started with the Villiputturar Bharatam, 
a work replete with Samskrit influence and vocabulary. I 
will give you one instance that comes to my mind. One verse 
began like this : 

Furatanagama-veda-gita-puraoa-rtipam olittu ven 

Kiratanagiya vacjivu kohfja girisanod-iirai seyguvan. 

The next work I took up for study was Pathtppmu 
the first song of which was : Tinmurug-arruppadai. 
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The first word of it was Ulagam (Skt. loka). I asked my 
teacher if this word was Tamil ; was it not Sanskrit ? I*Ie 
said, “No, this is a Tamil word and not Sanskrit”. I said, 
“ very good” and we passed on. I had hardly done sixteen 
lines when in the eighteenth line occurred the phrase : 

navalodu peyariya polam-butai-yavir-ilai. 

Of course this is good Tamil. There is no Sanskrit word 
in it. But how do you get this ? Obviously it is a Tamil 
rendering of Samskrit Jambunada, the name for the purest 
gold. In another verse there is mention of a Pandya King by 
name Palyagasalai Mudukudumi Peruvaludi, the first title 
meaning ‘ Of the many sacrificial halls’. Elsewhere, Avvai, 
the Sangara poetess, compares the three kings of the Tamil 
country to the three sacred fires of the Brahmins. 

Irupirappalar 
Miittlp-puraiyak-kandagav-virunda 
Korjra-venkufJaik-koditter vendir 

Yet another poet in describing how his followers behaved 
when they very presented a large number of jewels by a rich 
patron to whom they had gone for patronage, says, “My 
followers being poor folk, did not know how to use what they 
got.” It seems they put on their ear ornaments meant for 
the fingers, and the finger ornaments on their ears ; they put 
on their neck ornaments intended for the waist and viceversa. 
The poet compares their action with that of the monkeys that 
found Slta’s jewels which she dropped when Ravana carried 
her away. Here are his lines. 

Ka(lunderi-Ranian-u<Jan putjar Sitaiyai 
valittagaiy-arakkan vauviya-nanrai 
nilafi-jer madar-aiji kaijda kurangin 
semmugap-perungilaiyilaip'polinda angu 

These illustrations are taken from times earlier than which 
there is no written Tamil in existence. They are thus from 
the earliest stratum of Tamil literature to which we have 
access today. Who can say that that literature is free from 
Samskrit influence ? If you take a later poem like the 
Silappadikaram you will see that in the section called Aycciyar 
Kuravai (the shepherdess’ dance) the entire mythology of 
the Ramayana and Mahabharata, and of Sri Krsna’s childhood 
is handled with the utmost freedom and literary charm, with 
the implication that it was part of the folk lore of the Tamil 
land. I have no time to go into more details. The real truth 
of the matter is that Tamil, as we know it, does not contain 
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a single line of literature that ante-dates its contact with 
Samskrit influences. All honour to it. I do not say this to 
detract from its merit. I say it merely to emphasise what our 
President, Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, has so clearly put forward to- 
day that Samskrit is the pivot of our whole culture and to 
show that Tamil culture is no exception to the rule. There 
is great need to day for us to recapture the live contact with 
our classics and to go to the deep-lying roots from which this 
great culture has grown in the past and is bound to grow in 
the future. When I consider all this, I am persuaded that 
there is much more than strikes at first sight in the views put 
forward by the H. E. Kailasnath Katju, the Governor of 
Orissa, and endorsed by Dr. C. R. Reddi, the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Andhra University more recently, that Samskrit should 
be made the State language of the Indian Union. 

Bui my subject today is Samskrit in Greater India and you 
may wonder what all this has got to do with that subject. The 
answer is that in Greater India Samskrit played the same role 
that it has been playing for ages in our country. It brought cul- 
ture to the Prakrit languages of those 1 realities. What are the 
localities that I am primarily having in mind ? I am thinking 
of the whole of the Indo-China Peninsula and Indonesia right 
up to Borneo including the Philippines. Strictly speaking 
Greater India included even places in East Africa and Central 
Asia, but I am not bringing those places within the scope of 
my discourse on Greater India to-day. Now it is a French 
Archeaologist Dr. G. Coedes, who has observed that it is 
because of this close contact with Hindu culture which these 
lands enjoyed in ancient times that their ancient history 
interests us much more than for instance the ancient history 
of Australia or New Guinea. What interest we have in the 
past of this land is due to the work done by Hindu culture and 
Samskrit. Samskrit was the language of the Court and of cul- 
ture, and of the public documents including the numberless 
inscriptions which still survive, and justify unmistakably our 
estimate of the role of Samskrit here. The local idioms of 
everyone of these places become charged with Samskrit words; 
and the Samskrit language of the inscriptions and literature 
of those lands borrowed quite freely from the local languages 
whenever there was necessity to do so. I shall read a 
few lines from the ealiest Malay inscriptions from Sri Vijaya 
in Sumatra. It is a mixture of Samskrit and old Malay ; 
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Svasti Sr!Sakavar$atila/)05 tkadail siikla,|iak§a 
, vulan vaisakfia dapuata Myam nayik 
dlsamviiiiianalap siddhiyatradi saptami' 
siiklapak^a valan jyeitka dapunta., ■ ' ' ' 

I told you that Samskrit borrowed where necessary from 
the local dialects. I will give you one illustration, again from 
another inscription, this time from Java, It mentions the 
designations of local officials which are not of Samskrit origin. 
It is a beautiful Anusthup verse : 

■Pankura-tavana-tiripa namabhir adesasastribli! rajiialj 
Tara bhavanam karitamidamapi capyarya bbik^unam 

In fact there was a parallel evolution both in India and 
in the colonies in epigraphy. In India our earliest inscriptions 
are in Prakrt, then we have Samskrit, and still later inscrip- 
tions are usually bilingual, in both Samskrit and the local 
language. In the colonies we miss the first phase. 

The most important relics of Hindu influences in these 
lands are the stone inscriptions which tell us quite a lot about 
the role Samskrit played in the development of their culture. I 
have already given instances and will give just a few more. 
There have been found seven stone Yupas each of which bears 
an inscription in Samskrit in the eastern part of the island of 
Borneo. These records speak of a king by name Mulavarman 
who is stated to have conqured many lands and subjugated 
them like Yudhisthira, and Mulavarman’s father was 
Asvavarraan • his grandfather was Kundunga, not an Indian 
or Samskrit name. Mulavarman performed many sacrifices 
and made large gifts, mentioned in the yupas, like Bahusu- 
varnaka, Gosahasra, Jaladhenu, Tiladhenu, Vrsabhaikadasa 
and so on. Some of these inscriptions conclude with the 
statement; “Yupo’yam sthapito viprair nand-desadihdgaiailu” 
In the ' law and society of the ancient times of those lands the 
influence of Manu and Kautilya is quite unmistakably seen, 
and that influence still continues in the island of Bali where 
Hindu culture is preserved to this day in a small way. 
Dr. Stutterheim in his book on Bali says that to-day 7 per cent 
of the people of Bali belong to what they call Trivamsa mean- 
ing Brahma, Ksatriya and Vaisya. The rest of them call 
themselves Kaula or Sudra, The sociology of these lands was 
practically regulated for all time on the lines of Indian 
sociology. In literature and art the influence again is 
unmistakable. Works like Brahman^a Purarta, Amarmiila, 
Arjuna-viviha, and Kf siiayana are found there. In the r^icm 
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of art and architecture, I have only to mention the names of 
Bara Budur, Prambanan and Angkor Vat for you to recall the 
superb achievements of the colonies, achievements which, while 
they were based on a through acquaintance with Indian models, 
in many ways left them far behind in boldness of conception 
and the perfection of finish in the execution. These great 
monuments and many other smaller ones which I need not 
mention here by name show how Buddhism and Hinduism, 
Saivaism and Vaisnavism all worked together in creating the 
culture of those distant lands. I do not know what the posi- 
tion is to-day after the recent upheavals, but till very recently 
there were court-Brahmins at Phnom Penh in Cambodia and at 
Bangkok in Siam who were Buddhists with the sikha and the 
upavlta ; they had many old icons in their charge including 
Ganesa and Nataraja, and chanted the Akom (Agama) on 
ceremonial occasions like the coronation of a monarch. Again 
even to-day the Muslim merchants of Malaya and elsewhere 
write “chiri” at the top of the letters they despatch. It is 
really “Sri”. The Ramayana, Mahabharata and the 
Harivamsa as well as the Puranas furnish to this day the 
subject-matter of the stories that are staged in the theatres, 
the songs that are rendered in dance and the themes presented in 
the shadow plays and marionette shows throughout Indo-china 
and Indonesia. To quote again the French archaeologist whom 
I have already referred to. Dr. Coedes : “ From one end of 
Further India to the other spectators still continue to weep 
over the tribulations of Rama and Sita.” 

In these remarks, on a very vast subject, I have sought 
not to deal with it exhaustively — that could not be done in one 
lecture, but would need a series of lectures — but to give you a 
sufficiently clear idea of the place Saraskrit occupied in these 
lands in the past. It is not very different from what it has 
been in our own country, I would enforce this, by reading 
with your leave a few extracts from one or two typical 
inscriptions to show the high style of Samskrit attained by the 
poets of the colonies who composed these inscriptions and 
with that I will close. Here is an inscription of the early 7th 
century from Kambuja : 

Raja sri Bhava-varmeti patirasiamahibhrtam 

apradhr^ya mahasatvah tango Merurivaparah 

Outeide Kalidasa, where can you get such verse I I will read 
a little more of that inscription and give another, also from 
Kambuja of the 9th century, the date is A, D. 877. 
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. Somanvaye p.rasutasya somasyeva payonidiiat! .1 
Kenapi yasya tejasto 'jajvalitisadahave P 
■ antas samaitlia durgrahya murtyabhavad atiiidriyafi f 
yada §ac}arayo yena j ita bahye§u ka , katlia II 
. mtyadana-payassikta*karaneva matangajan I 
atmanukaradiva yab samaraya samagrahxt II 

and so on through many more such fine verses. And now to 

the other inscription of the ninth century. It begins : 

sri siddhi s¥asti jaya namab paramesvar^a 
tii§kaJaya svabhaveiia 

svecchaya dtirtamurttaye I ■ ■ ■ 

sivaya paramesaya 
namo* stu paramatmaneli 
yenaikenapy aneke§ti 
ti^tbata yugapat pithak I 
atmapi kriyate nityam 
tasmai Ifilabhrte namh If 
navarandh radriraj yasth as 
so* bbavat kamvujesvarab I 
srindravarma trivarggc^a 
varddhayan har§ayan prajab 11 
rajtii rajaparamparoditavati srirudravarmmatmaja 
rajasnnrpatindravarmmatanaya jata sati yabhavat i 
patn! sriprtiiivmdravarmmanrpateb k§atranvayaptodgates 
tasya bhumipatis suto nrpatiato yas srxndravarmmahvayab H 
Omitting some verses, we maj; note the following in the 
description of the King : 

dvayam kathanmi samlaksyam 
iti dhatra yadananam I 
vidha>a bhedabuddhyartbam 
myga^iko nunam ankitab 11 
adhyaste yasya brdayam 
naiva kamo nirantaram 1 
tatsannihitacandrarddha— 
cildSniapibliayadiva II 
ksirodasaramathanad 
abarantam sriyam barim 1 
jabaseva. prabbutasrir ■ 
yyo bbubhramathanena tu U 
, visalatvaB' nivasana — 

, k§ame;vak§asi saty api I, 

, , , , ' laialyadiva dbravam yasya 


yena saandaryyavijito ' 

jatalajja iva dbriivam I" ; ■ : - ; : " 

lino manasi lokaaam ; 
adyapi makaradhvajab II 

The purpose of the inscription is stated thus : 

candravyomavasupalak^itasake magbasya yamye dine 
sukle kumbhavr^antatanlamakaralyabjajagebagate I 
suryyadan pratimas svasilparacita Isasya devyas ca tab 
tisras stbapitavan bbav.e ¥r§agate sa srindravarmma samam II 

XVI— 16 
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Then follow the verses describing the King’s gifts to the 
temple, a list of the temple’s equipment so to say, and the 
conclusion contains the usual imprecation against those who 
misappropriate the charities and benediction in favour of those 
who protect them : 

teaa rajetiirasinhena . 
samraja srindravarmmai^a i ■ 
tan! sarYvaiii dattani 
; , devatasv asu bbaktitah H 
sivska atapatrai^i 
^ rSjata ghatali I 

. vicitrartpa vabavo, 
bfdya viracitas tathall 
rajatah prtbuktimbhas ca 
■ ' rajatavyajan'ani ca 1 ■ 

'karanka bataka raiipyas 
svarnijarupyasamiidgakah II 
bbajanaiii ca raupya^i ■ ' 

' . yajiiakosas.ca rajataii [ 
satiYar^^akoiakhadgas ca ' ; 
ratoany abbara^ani ca J J 
; hemarupyapadadarsa 
, valavyajaokani ca i 
gandbadravya^ii saiYYa^ji 
- karpGraprabhrtini ca 11 
pharas suvarnijaracita 
rupyalankrtatomarah H 
vastra^i ca vicitraipti 
sarvvopakarapani ca II 
■ , ' narttaky assobhana bahvyo ' 
gayanyo vadikas tatha i 
V ip adi vady avad iny o 
vepulala— visaradah II 
purii^a riipinas slaghya 
narttanadivisaradah I 
, ^ babavas ciriive?as ca . 
sabhu^apaparicchadab II 
naranarisabasrap i 

vahuni vabuvrttayab 1 
vabtigramas ca vistlrppa ' 
kedararamamandalab 11 
gavam vahusabasrapi 
mahi§as chagala api i 
d¥iradendras sagapika 
bahavas turagas tatha II 
ye lobbad ahari^yanti 
dattani srindravarmmapa I 
te yantu narakam gboram 
yavac candradivakarau H 
ye tu samvarddbayisyaati 
sraddhaya paray^-ytati'b i 
vasantu te ^ivapade 
.... yavac caadradiYakaf an li- 



THE ART OF SRIMAD EHAGAVATA 

BY 

N. Raghuh-athan 

I realise that in choosing the subject of this evening I 
may find myself between two fires. There are those who 
will consider it almost blasphemy to talk of one of the great 
scriptures of the world in terras of art; for art to-day has a 
purely secular significance. There are others who will contend, 
again from the modern view-point, that there is little conscious 
art in the Bhagavata. In reply to the first school, whose 
views I shall consider in some detail later, I shall now content* 
myself with pointing out that the prohibition 
was never intended to apply to an Itihasa like the Ramayana 
or a Parana like the Bhagavata whose subject is the Uttama- 
iloka. 

Those who object that there is little art in the Bhagavata 
may be able to make out a case which at first sight seems 
formidable. The Devil’s Advocate will point out that the 
long rambling story is in reality only a series of episodes 
loosely fitted into the Puranic pattern under the conventional 
divisions. He will contend, further, that there is no 
unity of theme, that the story, such as it is, is interrupted 
again arid again to introduGe a hymn of prayer and praise 
which, however edifying, does not add to the interest of 
the plot, and that the laws of the spatio-temporal world 
are cavalierly set at naught. He will point out that the 
anustubh often limps, and that Suka Brahmam is particularly 
fond of those peculiar moods and tenses of which 
Samskrit has an embarrassing profusion. Vopadeva, we are 
told, has, in his unpublished work Parmnahamsapriya, establi- 
shed that the Bhagavata contains more than one thousand 
archaic forms not sanctioned by the grammarians. And it 
is hardly necessary to add that the Bhagavata is unashamedly 
didactic — surely the supreme sin in the eyes of our modern 
literati! 

To those who take this line, I would only say, “Read the 
Bhagavata not once or twice but again and again. Remember 
that it has long been prescribed as a parayana grantha. It 
may be that you are not interested in its f requent disquisitions 
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on the Sankhya, that your taste reared on Macaulay rebels 
against the seas of butter and oceans of treacle in which Suka 
revels- No matter. Read the work all the same, not skipping 
even these long and, to the beginner, dreary stretches. You 
will find that in time the book grows upon you.” The 
Bhagavata is undoubtedly an acquired taste. But once it gets 
hold of you, it is difficult to shake off its fascination. The 
more your mind feeds on it the less it comes to like conven- 
tional works of art. For, unlike them, it appeals to a layer of 
consciousness far deeper than that in which the aesthetic 
sense is located. 

Art in India is traditionally non-representational in 
character, just as art in Europe was before the Renaissance. 
It does not simply imitate Nature, as St. Thomas Aquinas 
pointed out; “it imitates Nature in her manner of operation.” 
The Aitareya-Brahmana says, “ It is by the imitation of daivic 
works of art that every work of art is accomplished here, 
whether it be a clay elephant, an object of brass, an article 
of clothing, an object of gold or a mule chariot.” European 
critics, under the guidance of such great scholars as our 
own Dr, Ananda Coomaraswamy and the French savant 
Rene Guenon, are now coming increasingly to recognise 
this truth. So far as Indian iconography is concerned, we no 
longer hear those facile denunciations of gods with eight 
arms and three eyes as unnatural monstrosities — which was 
the stock response a quarter of a century ago. But Western 
understanding of our epics and Pur anas is still largely unable 
to get over these hurdles presented by the senses. The fact, 
however, is that the Bhagavata is a work of art in precisely 
the same way in which the great icon of Siva Nataraja is a 
work of art and is put by the bhakta to precisely the same 
use— as a support for meditation. The common tradition that 
our Itihasas have their originals laid up in Heaven is worth 
considering in this connection. Valmiki is supposed to have 
adapted to our human understanding the Brahma-krta 
Ramayana, 5ra The Bhagavata on the other 

hand is the mighty banyan tree that has grown from the seed 
sown by the Lord in the four verses in the second Skandha 
beginning . . .. It grew in two parallel 

lines. The two streams of tradition, to vary the metaphor, 
poured their store of waters into the Manasa Lake which is 
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the raind of Suka, there to provide perennial refreshment to 
the questing soul. 

The work of art is a support for meditation because it is 
itself the result of meditation. '*!lT5qT is the injunction 

that the artist must follow. The Raraayana and the Bhagavata 
arealike the result of yogic vision. gives th® 

key to our understanding of Valraiki’s great work. And 
Bhakti-yoga is the key to the Bhagavata; 

Ijl Biqf =f II 

You will find in the Bhagavata many overtones, 

echoes and even positive reminiscences from the Rama- 
yana, to one or two of which I may have occasion 

to refer. There is nothing surprising in this, for Suka 
pays magnificent tribute to the Ramayana. But it would 
be not only silly to suppose him guilty of plagiarism, 
it would reveal a basic inability to understand the poetic 
process. The Itihasas, all of them, draw from the common 
body of myths and legends which constitute the memory of 
the race. But, if the resemblances are striking, the differences 
are even more remarkable. That is due to the fact that the 
focussing lens which projects the poet’s vision on the con- 
sciousness of the reader is different in each case. Valmiki’s 
dominant preoccupation is with Dharma, Suka’s with Bhakti. 
Sri Rama is Righteousness incarnate, Sri Krsna is Beauty 
incarnate. The rasas evoked in the mind of the reader who 
puts himself en rapport are correspondingly different. Our 
response in the one case is a heightened sense of reverence, in 
the other an ecstasy of delight. 

While the Bhagavata is traditionally attributed to Vyasa, 
it is in a special sense the creation of Suka. The dramatic 
scene in which the sage makes his entry in the first Skandha 
sets the key to the whole story. The Lord has withdrawn 
from the earthly scene to live with us for ever in his 
It is this enchanting picture of the eternal 
Krsna that the great artist builds up stroke by stroke against 
the sulphurous storm-tossed background of a world in dissolu- 
tion. On this glorious figure he lavishes all the delicacy of 
his spiritual perception, all his wealth of poetic imagination. 
He plunges ever and anon into the depths of the Self and 
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returns bringing with him handfuls of pearl. He is charm- 
ingly grateful to Pariksit for keeping the image of the Lord 

ever new in his heart by his questions : 

TOcir 

JTsq^^gcl^q qg; 

i%qi gig^icfni 

The sage speaks as one in a dream ; for the cosmic 
consciousness possesses him quite. 

that is the fitting prelude to the narration of Kuchela’s story, 
one of the grand peaks of the Bhagavata. 

It will not have escaped the confirmed novel reader 
that Vaimflii and Suka do not bother to give us anything like 
a photographic delineation of the physical aspects of their 
respective heroes. The descriptions are, of course, many 
and frequent. But they are not particularised. To the 
casual reader they look like permutations and combinations 
of the Samudrika laksanas. Let us look at the divine children 
as they presented themselves to Akrura’s hungry eyes : 

You are inevitably reminded of the entranced description 
of the other Divine pair as Janaka the jlvanmukta sees them; 

# pitf i 

ri5n%ilcft # ll 

Here is no minute cataloguing of the features of the 
face, of the peculiarities of the torso. From this it must not 
be supposed that Rama and Krsna were bloodless abstrac- 
tions. Sri Krsna at least had enough distinguishing marks, 
we read, for his consorts to realise, though with some 
difficulty, that Pradyumna, who was the very spit and image 
of his father, as the saying goes, was in fact not Sri Krsna 
but a different person. The only reference to a physical 
peculiarity of Sri Rama’s that Valmiki makes, if my memory 
serves me right, is in the description of that glorious right 
hand on which he rested his head when soliciting the aid 
of Samudra Raja. The poet speaks of it as ; 
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the reference is to the peeling oft" of the skin from the 
constant beat of the bowstring. Curiously enough, this is 
mentioned in the case of Sri Krsna too. When He along with 
Arjttna and Bhima goes disguised to seek the boon of battle 
of Jarasandha, that astute warrior detects the Ksatriya 
behind the Brahmanical cloak from this identical mark, 
among other things: 1 Thus, apart from what 

you might call an occupational mark, there is nothing indicated 
by which the reader can make a mental picture of these 
avatara punisas. There is the colour, of course, especially 
the intriguing WF3 of Sri Ramacandra and the rather 
darker shade of Krsna. “ Imagine a green man !”— the 
votary of naturalistic art will shout in derision. But §uka 
unabashed says : 

f 1 

?ltq^ 11 

That shimmering glory of emerald and milk-white set 
against the golden glow of sunset is a light that never was 
on land or sea. Thus the poet communicates to you the 
vision of gods in human form: 

nf Rim I 

Not otherwise can more than mortal beauty and power 
be conveyed. 

At the close of the Dasaraa Skandha and as the crown 
of it we are vouchsafed a vision of the Bhuma Purusa— - 
Visnu with eight arms and a thousand lovely curls— -who 
welcomes Krsna and Arjuna as his own manifestations. 

gsm mqi 

WR5RBI0T qjflilJir qi%R i 

In regard to this transcendental vision Vopadeva in his 
Muktdphala has a suiya : which his com- 

mentator expands somewhat as follows: "It may be asked, 
‘If this is indeed the appearance of \Tsnu, then how is it that 
elsewhere He is differently described as having four arms, 
and so on ?* The reply is that the Lord, who is without Nama 
and Rupa, assumes just those appearances which the bhaktas, 
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each according to his preference, would like to cherish.” And 
for this statement explicit authority is to be found in the 
Bhagavata itself, in the Brahmastuti in the third Skandha ; 

3n?l i 

qqfliqi cl {qqrqqi% 

?ra§:5; STTO ii 

• and again : 

cTi^q ^sfq^qnS? ^qn% t 
qii% =q d^=% ^qsrrfijnq^iqof} n 

Now, the reader will be better able to realise the signifi- 
cance of Sri Krsna’s being depicted in the Bhagavata as 
moving about the, world, now in the guise of a normal man, now 
as a divine being with four hands holding the mace, the discus, 
and so on. The aim of the' poet obviously, is to make this 
central truth— that the Lord is as the devotee conceives Him 
in the core of his heart — part of the reverent reader’s 
psychology, and to give him a fit object of meditation while 
at the same time familiarising him with the concept of God 
as not something unapproacliable and unknowable but as the 
Inspirer within and the all-pervading Benevolence without us. 
The Krsnaof the Bhagavata is no anthropomorphic creation, 
The ambition of Valmiki and Suka alike is to show God 
walking this earth of ours. But, whereas Sri Rama lives 
like a man to show the way of perfection, Sri Krsna shows 
that God can consort with men by unbending to them. The 
ascent of man and the descent of Grace complete the cycle of 
experience which is the Cosmic Purpose. 

Looked at this way, the numerous miracles of the Bhaga- 
vata, particularly the Dasama Skandha, fall pat into their 
place. Miracles would hardly seem miraculous if they were 
not so infrequent. We talk for days on end of a strange 
light that appeared in the Northern sky ; but we hardly devote 
a thought to the daily miracle of fruit and flower, the bloom 
of health on children’s cheeks, the mysterious stirring of 
affection in hearts that were indifferent. It is the great poet 
who can give you beauty on the wing; to give an example 
from profane literature, there is the brilliant description by 
Mahasveta of the advent of her own youth. 
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^01 p Jigiiilsf, Jipie ^ 

jfqqgq fq 

I 

It is this vision o£ beauty that Suka sows broadcast in 
his descriptions of the Bala Lilas, which the Gopi praised 
as triply blest— •‘qRJTt® and ! The 

miracles are so many and so casually disposed of that you soon 
come to take them as a matter of course. When Putana is killed 
it is not so much wonder or terror that the sympathetic reader 
feels as an onrush of affection for the child, so seemingly 
helpless, lying so confidingly on top of that mountainous form; 
and it is a feeling of kindliness not unmixed with envy that 
he feels for the would-be murderess sanctified by death, which 
in her case proves a veritable sea-change : 

fwn%^tReq?rifciqRff; u 

For the Gopis and the young lads of Vraja the miracles 
have the attraction of the unexpected because they are part of 
Krs^a who is ever surprising them with new visions of love- 
liness. It is no accident that the Bala Lila portion contains 
almost all tl|^e entrancing pictures which have served genera- 
tions of bhaktas as dhyana slokas: 

qw qt<^f { 

^qqRig^i fiQq^fqR: 

wqi% 13% II 

qfiBqiqiiq^ qsrqpcff =q I 

?qq^q<jF n 

None of these, it will be noticed, has any hint of the 
supernatural about it. But the poet succeeds in making you feel 
that the mere proximity of the Divine child was enough to 
send a tremor of joy through all created things. What a 
tremendous upsurge of affection there was in the breasts of the 
mothers of Vraja and of the cows when the Lord resolved to 
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baulk Brahma by Himself becoming for the nonce both the 
calves and the children who took charge of them. 

But §ri Krsna was not only the ‘svajana’ of the Gopis; 
He had as many personalities as there were bhaktas, voluntary 
and involuntary, over whom He exercised mysterious 
fascination. Narada told Yudhisthira: 

111 *. ( 
m 1^^ II 

One of the most famous slokas in the Bhagavata presents 
the Lord as He appears in the great divide of His earthly 
career, when he is about to enter the arena to fight the pugilists 
of Kamsa. 

tioif 

»TiqRt flii: I 

I'ofljfr qi^q^M ^ qciferRsr: ii 

Each got from Him what he looked for in Him. But 
the cornmon bond was self-forgetful absorption, the 
^ of which Kalidasa speaks. The elders of Gokula 
with Nanda Gopa at their head marvelled again and again at 
the exploits of this wonder-child, but they soon forgot them 
and were content to thank Destiny that had so miraculously 
preserved Him from peril after peril. Devaki and Vasudeva, 
who had been vouchsafed a vision of His form at the 

very start, could somehow never quite remember that their, 
son was the Lord of the Universe. It almost looks as if Sri 
Krsna wanted to show that no mere man could, by being given 
a glimpse of the unveiled face of Deity, be convinced that he 
had indeed looked on it, or be transformed in the process. 
Take the case of Akrura who rolled in ecstasy on the sands 
of Vraj a because they bore the foot-prints of the Divine 
children and to whom when bathingin the Yamuna was granted 
the vision of Sri Krsna’s identity with the Supreme Being. 
Who could believe that such a devout soul could join Sudhanva 
and Krtavarraa in the conspiracy to cheat Sri Krsna of the 
Syamantaka jewel? This is so completely out of keeping with 
what we know of him before and after that Sridhara Svami 
stoutly maintains that Akrura left Dvaraka, clandestinely 
perhaps, but with the knowledge and consent of Sri Krsna, 
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The text would hardly seem to warrant this nobly charitable 
interpretation. But it is instructive to compare the account of 
this episode in the Bhagavata with that in the Visnu Purana. 
The latter is much more realistic and makes out that Akrura, 
though a better man than most, was not above ordinary human 
failings. His action in running away with the jewel is ascribed 
to disappointment and anger thatSrl Krsna should have married 
Satyabhama whose hand had been promised him. But the 
Bhagavata version takes scrupulous care not to dim the lustre 
of this devout bhakta. He is shown more as an unwiiling 
victim to yoga may a. He who had surrendered himself to 
the beauty of the Divine child at Gokula was confounded by 
the ways past understanding of the Paramatma in Dvaraka. 

The women were rather more percipient than the men. 
It is in their hearts that His infinite variety and charm are 
reflected as in a thousand mirrors. The mother-love of 
Yasoda, the mugdha-pranaya of the little girls who prayed to 
Ambika to grant them the boon of getting Krsna for their 
spouse, the wistful tenderness of the Yajna Patnis, the self- 
forgetting, self-consuming passion of the Gopis, the adoration 
of Rukmini — it is these that flash back that brilliance of a 
thousand facets. 

But, of all the great souls who came into contact with Sri 
Krsna none but Uddhava understood Him quite or accepted 
Him in His illimitable fullness. Uddhava alone had 
achieved the unitive consciousness; and he was content 
to be the footstool of the Lord. It was Uddhava He sent to 
the Gopis to console them ; it was Uddhava who accompanied 
Him to the house of Sairandhrl the siren; and in one of those 
unforgettable vignettes of happy domesticity we get in the 
last adhyayas of the Dasama Skandha it is Uddhava who 
forms the third of the party when the Lord plays at dice with 
His own consort. No wonder that when Sri Krsna goes to 
Vaikuntha He leaves Uddhava in charge of His message, 
saying “ Uddhava is in no wise inferior to me.” One is 
irresistibly reminded of the other great Bhagavata Hanuman 
who prefers to remain on earth because there he can listen to 
the sweet music of the Ramayaiia, 

And mention of music brings us to the magic of §ri 
Krsna’s flute. The Rasa Pandiadhyayi is the heart of the 
Daiama Skandha as the Dasama is the heart of the Bhagavata, 
gri Krspa is presented there as the Ras&pmdt excifltftce^ 
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Those who surrender themselves to the imperious call 
of the flute find fulfilment forthwith ; as did the Gopis who 
could not join Him on that glorious night when all Nature 
voiced the summons to the sands of the Yamuna : 

f *aiRI 1 

The viraha of those forcibly detained at home was so 
great that they shook off the mortal coil and attained Him 
sooner than those who joined in the dance. For these latter 
were afflicted with RR that ultimate egoism which makes 
for separation. In a famous couplet Sri Krsna Chaitanya 
points out that RR is the enemy. 

ijoiKfq ei|«SFrr i 

And when Sri Krsna tells Yudhisthira that he could go 
ahead with the Aivamedha He explicitly endorses this. 
“ Having, by thy self-control, won Me — whom the self-willed 
can never hope to gain, — you will find that no one else will be 
able to withstand you.” 

Neither the devas nor the asuras, as the Bhagavata sees 
them, are wholly free from the besetting sin of egoism. Vrtra, 
Bali and Hiranyakasipu are profoundly aware of the para- 
mountcy of God, the transience of life, the inescapable law of 
Karma. And yet they go on challenging fate because they 
must needs obey the law of their being which is self-asser- 
tiveness. Brahma and Indra make the same mistake, piqued 
it would almost seem by professional jealousy ! But they have 
the grace to admit their mistake and make handsome amends. 

The world, it has been said, is an idea in the mind 
of Deity. And in the Bhagavata the cosmic vision of Suka 
the seer gives us the mind of Sri Krsna, that world of 
infinite harmony, endless delight and limitless love. In his 
portrayal of the life of Sri Krsna there is a highly selective 
imagination at work. I have referred to the manner in 
which he handles the Akrura story. Not less striking in its 
own way is the story of how Salva tries to bewilder Sri 
Krsna by cleaving in twain before his very eyes a magical 
double of Vasudeva. The episode is obviously reminiscent 
of the incident in the Rlmayana in which Indrajit momentarily 
deludes Hanumiin bj; a similai: trick. But, after recounting the 
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story of 5rl Krsna’s confusion Suka explains that he gives 
the version of the incident as he had it from his predecessors, 
but he himself does not believe it, because he is convinced that 
the Ever-Enlightened One could never have been thus deluded. 
He says, again and again, “ Because Sri Rama and Sri Krsna 
acted like men in certain circumstances, don't be so foolish as to 
conclude that they were mortals or that you can do with 
impunity what they did. They were, you may be sure, setting an 
example to humanity or warning it against the pitfalls. 
Erring man can do no better than obey their injunctions 
implicitly. But he who accepts the Eternal Kr.sna, the 
Beauty and Delight that sustain the Universe, passes 
unscathed beyond the bounds of sorrow and sin.” The 
Bhagavata bodies forth the Supreme Person of the 
Upanishads : II 

I have dealt at some length with the Bhagavata as a 
supreme example of traditional Art which is founded on 
the bed-rock of metaphysic. But in our preoccupation with 
ideas we must not forget form and language. Degas, the 
French painter, who also dabbled in verse, once complained 
to Mallarme, the poet, that while he was full of ideas the 
poems would not come out. Mallarm^’s reply was : “ My 
dear fellow, poetry isn’t written with ideas ; it’s written with 
words.” Samskrit poets would prefer to say that word and 
meaning are indivisible: is the famous 

simile by which Kalidasa establishes the identity of Siva and 
Sakti. It is not therefore surprising that Suka is a great 
artist in words and that his sense of form is infallible. In 
the Kuchela Upakhyana you have that combination of intensity 
of vision with swiftness of narrative and economy of state- 
ment which produces the impression of inevitability; it is 
great art. It is true that the Bhagavata contains large 
and frequent patches of aridity — conventional descriptions, 
abstract dissertations and, as some would complain, fanciful 
cosmology. But which great writer is uniformly excellent? 
Remember, too, that traditional art moves within the broad 
limits of a pre-determined orbit, and must conform to certain 
basic requirements. 

But, within those limits, what a wealth of life is there ! 
guka the nityasiddha knew the entire gamut of human 
emotions. The psychologist in him was not less wide awake 
than the moralist. Take the Jada Bharata story: it is not 
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only great prose, it is superb drama. Could the hopes and 
fears of the fond parent be more subtly pictured than in 
the memorable soliloquies of the Royal sage who was but 
the other day on the threshold of liberation but is getting 
every moment deeper into the slough of attachment? Look 
at the tremendous study in contrast offered by the Varaana- 
Trivikrama avatara. How convincingly it establishes that 
the moral law is part of the Rta or natural order that 
sustains the cosmos. The Visvarupa Dariana in the Gita is 
justly famous; but it seems to me that the dynamic vision of 
the Lord overwhelming the three worlds is not less impres- 
sive. And the sense of awe in the mind of the reader gives 
place to exulting adoration when, by one of those transfor- 
ming touches which come so naturally to the seer of the 
Bhagavata, the vision is momentarily focussed on the homely 
garland of fMiari which the Cosmic Person loves to wear. 

That the Lord can be lovable in his most terrible mood 
the Prahlada Upakhyanti triumphantly establishes. And, 
talking of Prahlada, what a marvellous insight into the child 
mind the Bhagavata offers ! Dhruva, Prahlada, Narada, the 
fortunate children of Vraja and, as the crest-jewel of them 
all, the darling of the Gopis Himself — what a glorious testi- 
mony they offer to the humanity of the sagel He, the 
is as sensitive to the despairing appeal of 
Gajendra as to the piteous cry of Uttara fleeing from 
Asvatthaman’s unrighteous wrath. And his art is so consum- 
mate that he transmits to the reader something of his own 
universal sympathy. His words drip honey when he speaks 
of the Ekanta Bhakta ; but he can also sting like a whip of 
scorpions. The rapier-like thrust of his irony exposes the 
purse-proud and the power-mad ; but he can gently laugh at 
the foibles of the frail. Above all, to the reader' who 
surrenders himself to his subtle influence, he can communicate 
something of the passionless peace with which he, the 
confronts the world. Thanks to the supreme 
genius of §uka Brahmam there wells up in the heart of the 
devout student, as he contemplates the eternally recurrent 
miracle on the banks of the Yamuna, that deep delight which 
made the great Advaitifi and Krsna Bhakta, MadhUsudatta 
Shrasvati exclaim itt raptut^': 



THE LATER DAYS OF BHOJA ‘THE GREAT’. 

BY 

Vedam Yenkataeaya Sastri, m.a. 

The name of King Bhoja is enough to conjure with in 
Sanskrit Literature. He flourished during the first half 
of the 11th century and was the contemporary of Karna of 
Dahala, Bhima of Anhilwad and three great South Indian 
Kings, Trailokyaraalla-Ahavamalla of the Karnataka, Raja- 
dhiraja of the Colas and Rajafijanarendra of the E. Galukyas. 
But the connections of this monarch with these kings is still 
to be worked out. Though the northern sources are meagre, 
South Indian Epigraphy coupled with the literature of the 
North seems to throw some light on the later days of this 
talented ruler. 

The evening of Bhoja's life was far from being peaceful. 
His existence and the fortunes of his realm were threatened 
by enemies on all sides. There are several divergent stories 
about the troubles and subsequent death of Bhdja. Merutunga 
in his Prabhandha-cintamani says that Bhima of Anhilwad 
being unable to attack Bhoja until the latter incurred the 
hostility of the Dahala King Karna, joined Karna in an attack 
on Bhoja and agreed to share the war spoils on equal 
terms. Karna, it is said, was assisted by one-hundred and 
’ thirty-six princes. After the conquest of Malwa, the poem 
continues, there was disagreement between the two allied 
kings as Karna took the entire spoils without caring for 
Bhima. Thereupon the clever agent of Bhima imprisoned 
Karna when he was asleep and extracted from the latter a 
golden shrine and the image of Siva. The poem further 
states that King Bhoja being attacked by these two kings, 
lost his pride, as a snake, overcome by a charm, loses its poison 
and then being overtaken by a corporeal malady died. The 
Vadnagar prasasti of the Caulukya Kumarapala states that 
‘his (Bhiraa’s) horses, supremely skilled in accomplishing 
the five paces (called Dhara) quickly gained Dhara, the 
capital of the Emperor of Malwa ’ (E.I. Vol, I, p. 297, v. 9). 
The Kirtikaumudi says that Bhima vanquished Bhoja, king of 
Dhar, but spared his life. (Sarga II, vv. 16-18). Similarly 
the Sukrtasankirtana states that Bhoja was defeated by 
Bhima. (Sarga H, vv. 17-20) The Kumarapalacarita of 
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Jayasimhadeva poetically states that before the greatness of 
Bhlma the arm of Bhoja faded away like a lotus (v. 34). 
Heraacandra mentions nothing of the battle between Bhima 
and Bhoja but says that Karna defeated Bhoja but being 
hard pressed by Bhima’s agent Damodara, surrendered Manda- 
pika to Bhima. (Dvyasraya-kavya, Sarga IX, v. 57, p. 692). 

More clear and authentic information is found in the 
Calukyan records and the king of the Deccan seems to have 
given the coup-de-grace to the last scene of Bhoja. The 
statement of Bilhana ( Vikramahkadevacarita, Canto I vv. 
91-94) that Somesvara deprived Dhara of Bhoja (Bhoja- 
kshamapala viraukta Dhara) and swallowed it like a morsel 
of food (Dharam......kavalicakara) seems to mean more directly 

that Bhoja perished in his wars with the Karnatakas. The 
details of the Calukyan invasion of Malwa are given in the 
Hoysala records very vividly. It is stated that when the 
fortresses of the Malwa king were impregnable baffling all 
the efforts of the Calukyas, Ereyanga, the Hoysala Chief, 
took great pains and leading a campaign conqurered Majava 
in the very presence of his lord, the Calukyan king. (E.C.' V, 
A.K. 117). Another record states that at the orders of the 
Calukyan Emperor, Ereyanga led an expedition to Malava and 
married the damsel of victory through Dhara with Agni for 
witness, meaning thereby that he conquered Dhara and burnt 
the palace. There is a pun here on the words Dhara and, 
Agni as a Hindu marriage is done by the bride being offerred 
and given away along with a watery libation and the oaths 
being taken at the altar of fire (E,C. V. AK. 102 A.V.) The 
Belur record of 1117 A.D. gives greater details about the 
burning of Dhara. ‘ Dhara, the well-known (city), the resort 
of all the valorous Malava kings, enlarged by Bhoja the 
powerful who had conquered all his enemies, she, became 
the first sip of water (Apdsana) for Ereyanga in eating up the 
royal foes at the time of his conquest of the direction of 
Kubera (the north); how about describing such a warrior. 
Obstructing the sight, encasing (with smoke) and making the 
white tusks of the elephants of the corners of the world look 
dark and making the entire cloudless space between the earth 
and the heaven look full of clouds by the smoke, Poysala, 
whose valour is like a big fire, set fire to the principal (or 
border) fortresses of Bhoja. Who is more valiant than this 

(Valiant— Dhira,) who erected a column of smoke as if it were 
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the victory column of his emperor (Trailokyamalla— Ahava- 
malla), causing the beginning of the destn’ction of Bhoja, 
fuU of ‘ raga ’ (red colour due to flames and love due to his 
loyalty) by killing the enemies and burning them (and their 
property) while, on his march, the hills of the four (quarters) 
by their uproar and being screened by the cloud-Iike dust 
caused by his army looked as if they were covered by real 
thundering clouds? (The translation of Air. Rice is incom- 
plete and faulty. This is a fresh and true translation). The 
principal fortresses burnt by Ereyanga are named in another 
record. (E.C. V, AK. 102-A). ‘The unobstructed fire of 
valour of Poysala ate Khatidava and covered it completely, 
burnt Mandava on the slopes of the V’indh3-a ATountains and 
took Udhapuram’ (Rice’s Translation is once again faulty. 
This is fresh one). Of these three places Mandava is clearly 
Alandu fourteen miles from Dhar itself and it was one of the 
important fortresses of the Paramaras. Khandava is decidedly 
a place in the MaUva country as there is no allusion to the 
Mahabharata story in the verse. Udhapuram is no doubt 
Udaipur of the Paramaras and the findspot of many of their 
records. , 

Ereyanga was not all alone in this triumph and besides 
him there were several others, officers and subordinates of 
Ahavamalla, who took part in this expedition against Bhoja. 
Gundamayya one of the Dandanayakas of Somesvara states 
that he was like a royal swan strolling on both the banks 
of the Narmada, an evil comet to the Ma}ava people, the 
capturer the fort of A'landava and was held in honour in 
the city of Dhara. (A.R. of Mysore 1939 pp. 68-69). The 
Kakatiya prince Beta II states that he was a lion to the 
maddened elephants, the Cola and Malava. (Khazipet Insn. 
Hy. Arch. Series 13-7). The Bhrahman Dandanayaka, 
Bacharasa, the second son of Kalidasa Dandanatha, is praised 
in the Nagai record of 1038 A.D., as having subdued the 
Malava and several others. (H.A.S. 8). His brother Madhu- 
sudana is also credited with a victory over Dhara and is said 
to have expelled Bhoja from that city (Ibid). Nagadeva the 
Mahasamantadhipati and the Mahapracanda Dandanayaka is 
called in 1061 A.D. as Cola Kalantaka, Bhdja-bhujanga- 
ahidvisa, Gurjara Madaharana (L.R. Vol. 25, p. 156). 
jemarasa another feudatory is described as a ‘flame of doom 
to Bhoja’ (The Hottur record of 1067 A.D. E.I. XVl, p. 86). 

XVi-lS 
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Besides these references Ahavamalla, the Calukyan 
emperor credits himself with the conquest of Dhara and 
burning of Mandava. Western Calukyan history seems to 
help in not only fixing the date of the fall of Bhoja but in 
arranging the course of events also. The last known date of 
Bhoja is 1047 A.D., which is found in the Tilakwada copper 
plates. The next ruler of Malwa is known as a certain 
Paramara Jayasimha from his first record in 1055 xA.D. (The 
Mandhata Plates, E.I. Ill, p. 46). It is not known whether 
this Jayasimha succeeded Bhdja immediately, was the son of 
Bhoja or was of a collateral branch of the Paramaras. He 
simply states that he is a 'padanudhyata ’ of (meditator on the 
feet of) Bhoja. The long gap between the two dates is enough 
to confirm the above story and make the historian think that 
there was confusion and anarchy in the realm of Bhoja for 
some time. The events in the Deccan were as follows. In 
1048 A.D. Ahavamalla was fighting with the C5}as (S.I.I. Vol. 
IV, 329). In 1049 A.D. he was staying at Vagghapura in the 
Karahatanadu after his ‘ Pallava-digvijaya ' (B.K. I-I, 83). 
Whether this expedition was to punish Bhoja or not it is clear 
that it was aimed at some rulers of Konkan as we find Calukyan 
generals fighting there. In 1047 Akkadevi, the aunt of Somes- 
vara I, was active around the fortress of Gokak near Belgaum. 
(B.K. I-I, 80). She is seen staying in Konkana even three 
years later restoring peace in the land. She was ‘ restoring 
the corporate constitution of eight Settis and eighty house- 
holders which bad broken down in the stress of the war with 
the Colas’. (B.K. I-B 87). In the same year a little later she 
is found sending a certain commander, Ajjarasa, on some 
enemy in the neighbourhood (B.K. I-I, 86). Hence it is clear 
that there was trouble in Konkana before 1047 A.D. and while 
Akkadevi was keeping the enemy at bay Ahavamalla also came 
to her help after defeating the Colas in 1048 A.D. That this 
rebellion in the Konkana was due to the C6|a diplomacy is 
also clear from the above records of Akkadevi. 

Besides Ahavamalla Somesvara there were some of his able 
generals fighting the Konkanigas. A record of 1053 A.D. 
mentions this enemy of the Calukyas as the gilahara chief 
Mumniuri who was having his seat of Government at Thane. 
The Ratta chief Kartavirya bears the title ‘ Muramuri-kon- 
kaniga-jaladbi-badabanalam’ (The submarine fire to the 
Ocean Mumrauri of Konkana) and < Thaneya-kautuhalam ’ 
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(an interesting object to Thane) (L.R. 25, p. 217; E.I. XII, 
p, 268). The Mahamandalalesvara Mummuni Muinrauri or 
Mamvani is one of the Siiahara chiefs for whom we have a 
date in Saka 982 (A.D. 1059-60) recording that a palace of 
Chittaraja was restored for his use (D.K.D. of Dr. Fleet 
p. 543). He appears as the second younger bi'other of Chittaraja 
of Thiine (D.K.D. p. 539). Besides Kartavirya, there was 
another general called Pulakesi who attacked Mummuri. The 
Bharangi record of the time of Calukya Vikramaditya VI, 
dated 1118 A.D. ( I£.C. VIII, Sb. 325) giv^es the following 
praise of Ahavamalla and Pulakesi: marching upon 

Thane, twisting the neck of Mummuri and putting in his place 
an agent under his own orders, Pulakesi without any difficulty 
burnt Kanci; it being said that t’le Cola burnt Kalyana, 
taking a single elephant the King Ahavamalla with invincible 
courage slew the warlike Cola.’ Though the record belongs 
to a later date, there is no doubt that these events happened 
before the great battle of Koppam in which the Cola king, 
Rajadhiraja, died in 1054 A.D. 

The Cola was the natural enemy of the Karnataka King 
and there were regular invasions of the dominions of the 
latter by the former from 1044 A.D. to 1054 A.D. There 
must have been very strong reasons for Some,svara to punish 
the Konkana chief in between two Cola wars. The Konkani- 
gas were under the influence of the Colas, and Ahavamalla 
appears to have felt them a source of danger at his rear 
while fighting v;ith the Cdjas. Similar was the position of 
Bhoja and there is strong reason to believe that he was in 
league with the Colas. The enmity of the Calukyas with the 
Paramaras having had its beginning under Tailapa and 
MuSja was continuing and there are instances where the 
Paramaras had gone directly to the Colas to get help 
against the Western Calukyas. The records of the 33rd year 
of Rajadhiraja (1050-51) mention another of the Cola wars 
with Ahavamalla and state that the Coja king offered 
protection to the descendants of the Gurjara Uppalan, slaiti 
formerly by Tailapa and restored (to them) the crown of 
the former seized and attached by the latter to his war-drum 
and thus subjugated the Rattapadi seven-and-a-half-lakh 
country (E.C. IX, Dv. 76). Besides this we find Ahavamalla 
almost simultaneously engaged in fighting with the Cola on 
the south and Bhoja and Konkana on the north 
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Turning to the events of the period there is good reason 
to state that Ahavamalla went to Malwa from Rarahad in 
1049 A.D. leaving Polakesi and others to deal with the 
Konkana, for the Bhai-angi record states that Polakesi after 
punishing Mummuri set fire to Kanci after which the Cojas 
(in retaliation) burnt Kalyana and Ahavamalla hearing of it 
hastily reached home. A record from Nagai dated 1058 A.D. 
vividly describes that Ahavamalla hastened home from Mandu 
and gives the order of the eA^ents. (Hy. Arch. Series No. 
8 B). “ The King Trailokyamalla, having on that side (that 

is the North Indian) entered and burnt Dhara with deter- 
mination, having on this (side, the southern) penetrated and 
set on fire (the city of) Kanci by the strength of arm which 
had already (or just before ‘ Munnam ’) captured Mandar'a 
and killed the Cola in anger, brought his (Cola's) fresh 
decapitated head. Having raided on and burnt the city of 
Ujjain noted for (its) ramparts (alurkke) (he) there bore 
the silver ball with pride, by the strength of his arm” 
(V. 17). 

The order of the events is ihis: (o) burning of Dhara and 
capture of Mandava, (5) burning of Kanci and (c) the kill- 
ing of the Cola. The order of events according to Bharangi 
record is as follows: (a) punishment of Mummuri, (ft) the 
burning of Kanci by Polakesi, (c) the burning of Kalyana by 
the Cojas, (d) the death of the Cola and (e) another expedi- 
tion to Dhara. The burning of Dhara and the punishment of 
Mummuri appear to have been simultaneous events. Kanci 
was next burnt by Polakesi and the Colas gave a similar treat- 
ment to Kalyana in retaliation. Then Ahavamalla having 
heard of it returned home and met the Cola in battle. 

It is now clear that the exploits of Ereyanga in Malwa 
were identical with those of Ahavamalla, that is that he dis- 
tinguished himself during the expedition of the latter. The 
death of Cola is no doubt the death of Rajadhiraja in the 
field at Koppam in 1053-54 A.D. The earlier event, the burning 
of Kalyana is first mentioned in the Cola record of the 33rd 
year of Rajadhiraja .A.D. 1051 (S.I.I. VII, 1046). Corrobo- 
rating the statement that Ahavamalla returned home after he 
heard of the sack of Kalyana we find a record showing him 
staying at Kalyana itself in December 1052 A.D. (S.I.I. IX-I, 
1 1 1). lienee if Kalyana was burnt a little before 1051 A.D., that 
of Kanci decidedly precefded it, most probably when the ()olas 
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were leading a catnpaign against the Calukyas that same year. 
It is now quite clear that Ahavatnalla’s attack on Bhoja and 
that of Polakesi on Miimmuri should have taken place about 
1050 A.D. as Ahavamalla was in Ivarahata in 1049 A.D. and 
the Colas received at Etagiri and Pundur in 1051 A.D. an 
embassy from the descendants of Uppala Gurjara to help them 
against the Western Calukyas. 

The following events also prove that Bhoja was dead 
by 1050 A.D. It cannot be said definitely that it was Bhoja 
who sent an embassy to the Colas as he is the nephew of 
Munja and not his son. The Cola record of 1051 mentions the 
refugees as the descendants in the pluial and it is likely that 
Bhoja having died some time before there were rival claimants 
to the throne of Malwa and some of them approched the 
Colas. The Nagai record quoted above mentions an expedi- 
tion to Dhara after the death of the Coja on the field. This 
should have happened definitely after the Koppam battle. 
To confirm this there were the following events. In the 
year 1055 A.D. the Paramara king Jayasimha is found as the 
ruler of Malwa in Dhara (E. I. Ill, p. 46). The date of his 
accession is not known but it is likely that he ascended the 
throne sometime earlier. Though it is not known whether he 
was the son of Bhoja or a descendant of Uppalan there is 
a later tradition preserved in the Ain-i-Akbari as follows: 
“ Munja gave thanks to God, welcomed Bhoja ... and appo- 
inted him as his successor. When fc^s son Jayachand’s reign 
ended none of the Ponwar cast was found worthy to succeed ”, 
Dr. Ganguli believes that Jayachand is Ja>asimha. If this is 
to be accepted he was either the descendant of Uppalan or his 
rival to the Malwa throne. The rule of Jayasimha lasted only 
till the end of 1059 x\.D. (Panhera Insn. A.S.I. 1916-17, p. 
19). Almost the same year we find Udayaditya Paramara 
ruling over Malwa (D.H.N.I. II, pp. 875). Udayaditya, in the 
Nagpur-prasasti (E.l. II, pp. 192-195, v. 32) is said to have 
taken his ancestral throne by driving away the combined 
forces of the Karnatas and the Cedis. It follows: ‘When 
he (Bhoja) ha 1 become India’s companion and when the 
realm was overrun by floods in which its sovereign was 
submerged, his relation, Udayaditya, became king. Uplifting 
the earth, which was troubled by kings and taken possession of 
by Karna, who, joined by the Karnatas, was like the mighty 
Q^ean, he actecl Jike the holy Boar.’ If Udayaditya wa§ ^ 
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‘relation' of Bhoja and not his son and if he defeated 
Jayasiniha, which is most probable as he was the previous 
ruler, and took the kingdom from him after ousting the 
combined forces of the Karnatas and Karna, it follows that 
Udayaditya was most probably the ‘descendant of Uppalan ’ 
of the Cola records and Jay^asimha was a friend of the 
Karnatas and the Cedis. To confirm this as it were the 
Vikraniankadeva-caritam states that Vikramaditya restored 
to Malwa a prince of the royal family who took shelter 
under him (Sarga III, v. 67). 

Putting the above facts together ; 1. The probable death 
of Bhoja in about 1050 A.D., 2. The embassy received by 
Rajadhiraja at Etagiri from the ‘ descendants ’ of Uppalan, 
before 1054 A. D., 3. The Calukyan invasion of Malwa soon 
after the Koppam battle or a little later, 4. The accession 
of Jayasiniha sometime before 1055 A.D. t) Malwa, and 
finally 5. his overthrow by Udayaditya after defeating the 
Karnatas and the CMis before 1059 A.D. - it is quite plain 
that Bhoja died in the Calukyan war in 1050 A D. and 
there were rival claimants to the Malwa throne. One of 
them approached the Colas and the other, the Calukyas. 
Most probably Jayasimha was installed by the Cajukyas and 
the honour of superintending the work was given to Fikca- 
maditya in 1050 A.D. itself. The Colas encouraged their 
candidate by giving constant trouble to the Calukyas thereby 
disabling them from helpgig their candidate in Malwa. The 
Cajukvas however went to the succour of Jayasimha in about 
1059 A.D., after defeating the Colas at Koppam in 1054, 
but unfortunately were defeated along with their ally, Karna 
of Cedi. 

The Cedi King Karna seems to have broken wdth the 
Calukyas soon after for Bilhana states in his usual poetic way 
(sarga I, v. 102) that Ahavamalla made the damsel of the 
fortune of Dahala (of the Cedis) bereft of ‘Karna’ (also ear J 
for picking up a quarrel wdth him and on acco..int of that 
(loss of Karna) she (Dahala) is still not able to wear the 
ear-ornaments of fame which are white like camphor. It is 
not known how this quarrel arose but the Nagpur-prasasti 
seems to indicate that Karna was the chief man in fighting 
with Udayaditya and the Karnata Ahavamalla joined him. 
('Milat Karnata Karna prabhum’-note the singular ‘prabhum’). 
It is likely that the Karnata allies of Karna failed his expecta* 
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tion in defending Jayasiraha in 1059-60 though they joined him 
against Udayadiiya and hence the quarrel. As this expedition 
is attributed to Ahavamalla and not Vikramaditya the date 
falls in about 1059 as the latter's triumphal march was 
undertaken towards the end of Aha vamalia’s reign. 

There seems to be some substratum of truth in the state- 
ments of Merutunga though he does not mention the part 
played by the Karnatakas and gives a somewhat confused 
account. His account may be accepted with some alterations 
in the light of epigraphy as follows. As he says Bhima was 
unable to defeat Bhoja till 1047 without help and the defeat 
of the Gurjara by Suraditya the general of Bhoja might well 
corroborate the above statement as the rulers of Anhilwad 
were also the lords of Gujerat. (Tilakwada plates.) Then 
there was an alliance between Bhima and Karua, and Some- 
svara joined them in about 10+9. The princes who attacked 
Bhoja in the company of Karna could have been none else 
than the feudatories of Bhima, Karna and Soraesvara of 
Karnataka. Most probably the Karnataka feudatories were 
large in rju;nber as we find the Hoysaias and the Kakatiyas of 
princely rank among the allies. That Bhoja was free and 
defeated some of his enemies before this huge coalition of his 
enemies attacked him is also clear from the Hoysala record 
which states that ‘Dhara, the well-known (city) the resort 
of all the valorous Malava Kings, enlarged by Bhoja the 
powerful who had conquered all his enemies, she became the 
first sip of water for Ereyanga in eating up the royal foes at 
the time of his conquest of the direction of Kubera (the 
north)’. There is no doubt that Some^ara was a member of 
the opposition in this connection as the record of Udayaditya 
testifies to it. 

The story of the quarrel between the allies also seems to 
be true. In the spoils of Dhara Ahavamalla also had his share 
for he is said to have taken ‘a ball of silver at Dhar’ which is 
otl'.erwise inexplicable. ("Belliya-gundu gondan adatam” 
Nagai record). It is not known whether Bhima and Karna 
disagreed soon after Bhoja's death but Karna and Somesvara 
were on good terms until Udayaditya defeated them in 1059, 
and Somesvara and Bhima fell out sometime before 1053, 
more probably after 1050 as we find Somesvara II given the 
title ‘Bhima-kari-madanivaranam’ in a record dated 1053 A, D, 
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(L.R. 25, p. 135). There is a possibility of this term ‘Bhima- 
kari' being interpreted as ‘a fierce elephant’ and hence a more 
authentic and unambiguous evidence is required. A record of 
A.D. 1057 (S.I.I. IX-I, 118) after enumerating the conquests 
of Ahavamalla over Magadha, Gaula, Lala, Anga, Vanga, 
Vangala, Varala, and Malava states that his son Gangapermadi 
( Vikramaditya) vanquished the Cola, Gaula, Barbara, Andhra, 
Malava and the Gurjara. Nagadeva, the brahman general is 
called the Gurjara Madaharanain 1061 A.D. (L.R. 25, p. 156). 
It is clear that Somesvara fell out with Bhima of Anhilwad 
earlier than with Karna of Dahala and hence it is quite likely 
that there was some quarrel between Bhima and Karna first 
and after Bhima’s exit from the coalition the other two fell 
out after 1059. 

It is also possible that Bhoja was not killed in action but 
being overwhelmed by numbers and fighting a hard battle was 
overtaken by some malady and thus died full of years after a 
glorious career of more than half a century. Somesvara whose 
records repeatedly state that he took the head of the Cola 
nowhere states so clearly that he killed Bhoja. All the refer- 
ences are ambiguous poetic expressions and hence it is likely 
that this great hero was, after all, not conquered on the field. 



PUNiTAKSETRA' 

BY . 

■ Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra, 'Ootacamund, , 

The compound word pimya-k^tra ordinarily denotes /a 
holy place^ or sacred spot\ Occasionally it is used as a 
synonym of meaning *a place of pilgrimage". ,, In, the 

Buddhist literature, on the other hand, it has quite a different 
significance. And it is this that we propose to consider in the 
present note. 

There it is used' mostly in a figurative sense. And as 
such, it occurs not in connection with a particular place or 
region, but is applied as an epithet to a bhikm-sangha, or to 
an individual bhiksu, or to the Buddha himself. In Pali, the 
contracted form of the term is puhna-khetta^ In the Pali 
Text Society’s Pali-English Dictionary it has been explained as 
follows: ''field of merit, epithet of the Sangha or any holy 
personalities, doing good (lit. planting seeds of merit) to 
whom is a source of future compensation to the benefactor." 
A more lucid explanation has, however, been given by the 
renowned commentator Buddhaghosa in his Visiiddhimaggu, 
which we shall presently quote. 

Let us first examine some of the instances where the term 
pimya-kseira or pimna-khetta has been employed. In the 
famous Mahayana work, we find it applied to 

Ratnasikhin Buddha: yasya vijite Idrisam dvipadakam piinya- 
ksetram utpam^<^ni......:.»ptinyamahesakh^^ tmm yasya vijite 

dvipadakajh punyaksetram Ratnasikhl samyaksambitddhah}' 
Mark the adjunct dvipadakam qwo-Iegged", Two-footed’, or 
say ‘human’. The author seems thereby to be calling atten- 
tion to the iiietaphorical use of the term punyaksetram. It is 
found again in the same work in the following descrip- 

tive of the Sthavira Mahaka^apa : 

Punyaksetram udaram dmdnugrdhako nirdydsah j 

Sarvajnactvaradharah sdsanasamdhclrako matmidn\\^ 

L The edited by E.B. Cowell and R.A, Neil, 

Cambridge, 1886, p. 63. 

2. Ibtd.j p. 395. The text given by the editors has dlndtura- 
grdhako instead of dltidnugrahako, Thtl^Xitr^ I presume, must be 
the correct reading, not only because anugrdhaka is better suited to 
the sense than grdkakaf but also because the metre is thereby set 
aright. 
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It may in passing be observed that this Mahakasyapa- was ' : 
a , chief disciple of Gautama Buddha who , showed special 
favours to him. At the time of nirvana, the Master bestowed 
his own sanghatl on Mahakasyapa who wore it ever after- 
wards* This is what is referred to in the verse/ quoted 
above: Sarvajna-cwaradharah Hie who wore the garment 
of Sarvajnab This latter, it may be remembered^ is a well- 
known name of the Buddha. ^ 

The pre-eminence of Mahakasyapa is further testified to 
by the existence of a stone statue of his, carved in the round, 
now sorely damaged, which was discovered at Silao, near 
Rajagrha which was Mahakasyapa's home. The pedestal of 
the statue contains a Sanskrit inscription in wdiicli the sanghatl- 
bestowal Incident is clearly iiarrated. In my edition of this 
inscription I had occasion to give a fuller account of the 
sainfs life.^ 

Reverting to the main topic, it is found that the term 
in ciuestion is more frequently used in Pali. The following 
is said of the Buddha himself : 

Buddho hhavam arahaii puraldsahi 

punnakkhettani amtttaram 

dydgo sabbalokassa, bhoto dinnam mahapphalan^ 

Speaking of the bhikkhusamgha, the Buddha says : 
Tathdrupo ayam, bhikkhave, bhikkhusamgho,...».M%uneyyo 
pdhuneyyo dakkhineyyo anjalikardnlyo : Anuttaram punhak- 
khettam lokassdiifi 

The bhikkhusamgha is more often referred to under the 
name of sdvakasamgha. The description is always the same 
as given above J An individual hhiksu is described in 
identical terms*® It may be noticed that anuttara is an 

3, Amara, giving the synonyms of the Buddha, starts with 
the name Sarvajha itself: SarvqjhahSugato Buddho, etc, 

4* Epigtaphia Indka, VoL XXV, pp. 327-34. 

5. The Suttanipdta (Pali Text Society), London, 1913, p. 86 . 

6 . The Majjkimanikaya (PTS), Vol. Ill, London, 1889, p. 80. 

7. See, for instance, the Sa^hyuttanikdya (PTS). Pt. V, 
London, 1898, pp. 343, 363, 382; the Dlghanikdya (PTS), Vol. 
ni, London, 1911, pp. 5 , 227. 

8 . The Majjhimamkaya, Vol. I, London, 1888^ p. 446 ; the 
Ahguttaranikaya, (PTS), .Pt, I, London. 1885, p. 244; Pt. II, 
London, 1888, p, 113. For additional references, see the 
dictionary. 
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invariable adjunct in these cases. 'It, has been ' rendered, as 
.Vimsurpassed V' in .the Pali dictionary* This* .as .we, :;shall 
presently see* has been replaced hy parama . in,. a; Sanskrit 
inscription. In, the' description of a called Kappitaka* 

.we have, iiowever, simply piinnassak 'kh^Umh aramvihan^^ 

, Let us now have the scholastic commentary on the 
expression under discussion. .It runs as follows: 

■ .Aniitfaram pimnakkhettam lokassd ti sabbalokassa asa- 
disam pimnaviruhanatthanam. Yatha hi rahSo va amaccassa 
va salliiam va yavanaiii va viruhanatthaiiarii rafino salikliettam 
[ranho] yavakhettan ti vuccati, evarii sangho sabbalokassa 
piihnaoarii virulianatthanam, sangharii tiissaya hi lokassa 
iianappakarahitasiikhasamvattanikani puhnani viriihanti; tasma 
sangho amittarmk punnakkl^^^ lokassa ti.^<^^ Which means : 
It is to the whole world an extraordinary field for raising 
a crop of merits. As a king or a minister has a field for 
growing paddy or barley and it is called the king’s paddy- 
field or [the minister’s] barley-field, so also is the sang ka 
called the whole world’s merit-field, because it is by having 
recourse to the sangha that people cultivate virtues that 
fructify in various benefits and happiness t6 the growers. 

Buddhaghosa has explained the term as applied to the 
sanghO '9 but it holds good also in its application to the 
Buddha or an arhat of his order. It may, however, be 
pointed out that most frequently it is the sang ha „ the Buddhist 
Monkish Order, that is so praised. In the Sanskrit inscrip- 
tion alluded to above we have again to do with an /hyasahglm. ■ 

The mscription occurs on a cross-bar in the massive 
stone railing that encircles the gxeat at SaficliL It has 

been edited by .Dr. J. F. Fleet A**'. Portions of the inscription 
have disappeared owing to the peeling off of the stone. 
Unfortunately the part with which we are concerned has 
also been damaged, though what remains of it is sufficient to 
allow the restoration. Fleet, however, has missed the 
expression. In the text given by him, we have parama- 
pimya~krL . Jaya, which qualified dryya-sahghdya^ Three 

9. The Feiavatlhu (PTS)/London, 1889, p. 49. v. 33. 

10. The Visuddkimagga of Buddhaghosa (PTS), London 

1920, p. 220. 

IL Corpus Inscriptiomm Indimrum^ Vol III (Gupta Inscrip- 
tions), pp." 29-34, Plate III-B. 

12, Ibid., ^.21. 
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letters are missing after what he reads as Mr. N. G. 
Majumdar, who has re-edited the inscription in The Monuments 
of SMchl (Vol. I, pp. 388-9), followed Fleet in reading the 
text. On comparing the illustrations accompanying the 
essays of both these scholars, one may find that the syllable 
read by them as kri is in reality kse. This has been 
recognised by Dr. D. C. Sircar who has included the text of 
the inscription in his Select Inscriptions (Vol. I, pp, 273-4). 
He has restored the text here»as parania-punya-kse[tra\- 
[,9a] taya,.. His conjecture as to indicates that he was 

unaware of the literary references cited above. Taking those 
into consideration, and seeing the lacunae to be filled, I would 
suggest 10 read Wwlfaya where Sircar has conjectured gataya. 
We shall thus have a parallel instance, in epigraphy, of the 
use of the term so well known in the Buddhist literature, both 
Pali and Sanskrit. The incriptional parama-punya-ksetra- 
bhutdya would be equivalent to the literary anuttaraya 
punyaksetrdya (Faii: anuttarassa piihnakkhettassa). 



KRSNA III AND THE, CEDIS, 
by 

Prof. K, A. Nilakanta Sastri, 

Among the achievements of Krsna III as ' Yuvaraja 
under his father Amoghavarsa HI is iistiaily included an. ■expe- 
dition into Northern India in which he inflicted a defeat 
oa the Cedis. These achievements are detailed for the first 
time in verses 20 to 25 of the Deoli plates of Krsna III— 
A.D. 940. The Karhad plates of the same ruler issued 18 
years later repeat the . story' in the same words as the earlier 
grant but introduce one new verse after No. 20 of the Deoli 
plates. It is upon that verse that the theory of Krsna's in- 
vasion of the Cedi kingdom is primarily based. That verse 
reads: 

Rama-hata-Sahasra-bhujo bhujadva3^akalita«samada“rameva I 
Jananl-patni-gururapi Yena Sahararjuno vijitab b 

This verse was translated by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar as 
follows:^ Tie conquered Sahasrarjuna though he was an elderly 
relative of his mother and his wifeC (Sahasrarjuna) whose 
thousand arms were cut off by Raraa {Le, Parasurania) who, 
maddened as he was, was hi his turn (only verbally) put down 
by him (vk:., Krsna Raja) by meansof his two hands, he having 
held intoxicated young women {raind) with his two hands.’' 
He also added a note pointing it out that Bhujadvayakalita etc. 
is to be interpreted in two ways. 

In the introduction to his edition of the Karhad plates, 
Sir Bhandarkar made the folio ving remarks on the relation 
betweeii the Deoli and KarliM plates over this section of the 
inscription. ''The account in the Deoli plates ends with 
the coronation of Krishna III and all that he is therein 
represented to have done he did while he was a K-umdra^ or 
Crown prince, and J anakdjnd-vasa Le. acting under his father's 
orders, or subordinate to him. In the present grant there is 
one verse about him in this part, in which he is represented to 
have conquered Sahasrarjuna, who was an elderly relative of 
his mother and his wife (v, 25). Sahasrarjuna is the mythical 
hero to whom the Kalacuri rulers of Cedi traced their descent 
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and who in the story in the Mahabharata is represented to have 
killed Jamadagni, the father of Parasurama and in revenge to 
have had his thousand arms cut off by the latter. \^ery likely 
the rulers of Cedi generally, or some of them at least parti- 
cularly were called by the name of Sahararjuna after their my- 
thical ancestor, and the name Arjuna does occur in the list of 
princes belonging to that family. The Sahasrarjuna therefore, 
who conquered by our Krishna must have been a ruler of Cedi or 
must have belonged to that family, and it is also likely that he 
was a relative of his mother and his wife. For Amoghavarsa, 
the father of Krishna, is in the Kurda plates represented to 
have married Kandakadevi, the daughter of Yuvaraja, who 
must have been the same as the fourth prince in the list given 
by Prof. Kielhorn; who the particular prince conquered by 
Krishna III was, it is difficult to say’^ 

These statements are followed by an inconclusive 
discussion of names given in inscriptions and their relation to 
Kielhorn’s list which is now rather antiquated and need not 
concern us here. 

ihis view of a conquest of Cedi by Krsna III as 
Yuvaraja so tentatively put forward by Sir R. G, Bhandarkar 
has held the field. Thus Prof, Altekar writes^ ‘^Krishna 
then marched north-wards and defeated the Cedis though his 
mother and wife had been born in that family’^ So far 
Altekar only summarises Ehandarkar’s suggestions, but he 
proceeds ‘'The forts of Kalanjara and Citrakuta situated in 
the very heart of the Candela country were occupied by the 
Rastrakuta army, and the Gurjarapratlhara emperor lost hope 
of capturing them”. This statement appears to be based on 
verse 30 of the Karhad plates (25 of Deoli) which in view of 
the use made of it by Altekar must be reproduced here. It 
reads: ■ 

Ydsya paru§eksita-khila-dak§ina'dig-dtirga-vijayam akarnya I 

Galita Gurjara-brdayat*KaIanjara-Citrakutaia.l! 

This verse states distinctly (1) that Krsna captured many 
fortresses even by his fierce look i.e. very easily in the south 
(2) the Gurjara ruler heard of these victories and (3) con™ 
sequently lost all hope of Kalanjara and Citrakuta i.e,oi 
capturing them for himself. It would be clear that not only 


1. p. 113 See also H. C. Ray Dynastic History 

of Northern India, pp. 589-90; 760-2. 
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did no Rastrakuta army occupy the forts Kalan j ara and 
Citrakuta but their victories in the South acted as a bulwark 
protecting these forts from falling into the hands of the Gur- 
jara ruler who was evidently entertaining ambitions against 
them. Yet Prof. Altekar says in a note “ It is not possible to 
argue that Krishna assisted his Cedi relations in holding these 
places against the Candela; for the Deoli plates issued in May 
940 A. D. soon after the capture of Kalanjara, state that 
Krishna III had conquered the elders of his wife and mother. 

\ This shows that Krishna was not co-operating but fighting with 

the Cedis.” This is a very strange note. The Deoli plates say 
, nothing about Krsna’s conquest of the Cedis, for as we have seen 

the verse occurs not in the Deoli but in the Karhad plates, and 
there is no warrant for assuming the capture of Kalanjara 
by the Rastrakuta army. The general probabilities are all 
against our assuming a Rastrakuta invasion of Cedi in this 
period. The Cedis and the Rastrakutas were bound by ties of 
close political and dynastic alliances. But Amoghavarsa and 
Kfsna had spent some time in the Cedi court when the 
vicious reign of Govinda IV made it impossible for them to stay 
within the Rastrakuta country, and it was at Tripuri, the Cedi 
capital, that Amoghavarsa gave the hand of his daughter 
Revakanimmadi, the elder sister of Krsna III in marriage 
to Ganga Butuga II (spurious Sudi plates) and for the best 
/ part of the reign of Amoghavarsa, Krsna was engaged in 

; fighting in the south on behalf of his brother-in-law Butuga 

II helping him to overthrow Racaraalla and seat himself 
firmly on the Ganga throne ; and the verse we have last cited 
above means that the fame of these southern wars of Krsna 
reached northern India and served to some extent to strengthen 
the political position of the Cedi rulers and other friends of 
Krsna as against the enemies by whom they w'ere surrounded, 
in particulars, the Gurjara Pratiharas. It seems extremely 
improable that Kfsna led an expedition against Cedi or had 
any motive for doing so. 

• Prof. Altekar cites the Jura prasasti as evidence in 

support of the supposed invasion of the Cedi kingdom; Dr. 
H. C. Ray has done likewise in his Dynastic History of 
of Northern India but that prasasli was engraved several 
years later, after Krsna’s wars with Cola Parantaka I and belongs 


I. I. pp. 589-90, II pp. 760-2. 
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to a much later stage of Krsna’s career and has nothing to 
do with his achievements as Yuvaraja. 

In fact the extra verse in Karhad plates is a mere fancy 
of the poet, a play upon rvords and of no historical significance 
whatsoever. Bhandarkar did of course recognise as we have 
seen the double entendre in the verse, but he was not sure 
that there was no history behind it and offered some tenta- 
tive guesses. But with our fuller knowledge of Cedi history 
and the Cedi-Rastrakuta relations, we should have no hesita- 
tion in treating the interpolated verse of the Karhad plates 
as a mere embellishment. The sNotA'vijitah’ in that verse 
should not be understood as indicating a conquest in the 
physical sense, but should be translated into ‘ excelled ' or 
‘ left behind The verse sa 3 's that Krsna was superior to 
Arjuna of the thousand arms, for the thousand arms of 
Arjuna were cut off by Rama (Parasurama) whereas with 
only two arms Krsna held within them the maddened Rama 
(ranias lustful damsels). So Ai'juna of the thousand arms 
though the ancestor (guru) of Krsna’s wife and mother 
was easily excelled by Krsna. There is no history here, but 
only mythology and word play. It may be observed finally 
that a verse in the Tiruvalangadu plates which contains a 
similar word play on the names Raj araja and Bhtma based 
on mythical associations intrigued scholars for a long time 
by its apparent reference to historical events. 

A word finally about Kalanjara. The famous fortress 
was captured by Yasovarman, the founder of Candela power 
about this time. ^ He might have done so with the aid of 
Cedis and his success was a blow to the Gurjaras. Any 
hopes that the Gurjaras might have entertained of recovering 
the fortress must have been blasted by the resounding success 
of Kr.sna, the ally of the Cedis, and of the Candelas. 
Krsna might himself have aided Yasovarman in the enter- 
prise during the period of his stay at Tripuri in the reign of 
Govinda IV. 


1. Ray: DHNI. p. 674. 



ALLAHABAD PILLAR INSCRIPTION VERSES 3 & 8 

BY 

Dr. V. Raghavan 

Recently, in the course of his fre-h study of the texts of 
the Gupta Inscriptions for the purpose of their 1 iindi trans- 
lation, Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra referred some of the verses in these 
inscriptions tome for scrutinising them more intensely from 
the literary point of view and for bringing out, thereby, the 
full implications of the figui'es in them.^ Two of these are 
verses 3 and 8 of the well-known Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
composed by Harisena. Verse 3 reads thus according to 
Fleet: 

And the following is Fleet’s translation of the verse: 

“ Whose happy mind was accustomed to associate with 
learned people;’ — who was the supporter of the real truth of 

the scri ptu res ; firmly fixed ; — 

who, having overwhelmed, with the {force of the) commands 
of the collective merits of (his) learned men, those things 
which obstruct the beauty of excellent poetry, (sHU) enjoys, in 
the world of the wise, the sovereignty of the fame {produced) 

by much poetry, and dear meaning; — " 

Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 6, 11. 

The meaning of the verse is not brought out clearly or 
correctly, the figure in it having been entirely missed. The 
subject is not the king himself but his Poesy, — Sputa-bahu- 
kavita which is to be separated from kirti-rajyam. “Sputa- 
bahu-kavita kirti-rajyam bhunakti ” is the vakya. Similarly, 
in line 3, the reading ‘sat-kav 3 'a-sri- virodhan’ is to be correc- 
ted into ‘sat-kavya-srih virodhan’. The verse is devoted 
specially to praise the king’s learning and literary attainments and 
while the former part qualifies the king in the genetive case,— • 

1 For a fruitful re-examination of this kind by Dr. Chhabra 
himself, see Indian Culture, XI/.4,pp. 141-150, where he discusses 
the oft-quoted verse 4 of the Allahabad Pillar Inscription, 

XVI— 20 
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‘yasya’, — ^the latter goes with the king’s well-known and proli- 
fic Poesy,— ‘ sphuta-bahu-kavita ’ — in the nominative. This 
Poesy is described herein the imagery of a king. Line 2 is 
beyond restoration and lines 1, 3 and 4 are to be interpreted 
thus; 

Line 1 : ‘ prajna-anusanga - ucita - sukha-manasah— While 
the minds of other kings would find delight in addiction to 
vyasanas like stri, madya, mrgaya, Saraudragupta found his 
mind’s delight in intellectual preoccupation, prajna-anusanga. 
Prajna is the lady with whom he delighted. 

‘ Sastra-tattva-artha-bhartuh’ — While other kings prided 
on their being masters of soldiers, this king protected the 
truths of sastras ; the sastras were his arn;y. Compare Kali- 
dasa, Raghuvamsa I. 19 - IJTliR'getsecI??! I 

— ^11 

Both these visesanas go with ‘yasya’ referring to 
Samudragupta. 

Line 3: The ideas in this line go with the subject, viz., 
the poesy of the king, — sphuta-bahu-kavita, itself described 
as a king. ‘ Sat-kavya-srih’ — the treasury or wealth of this 
king of poesy consisted of excellent poetical works. 

‘ Virodhan budha-gunita-guna-ajna-hatan eva krtva ’ — A 
king has enemies Cwod/jfl!) to be overcome and similarly, the 
king of poesy has to overcome the virodhas, viz., literary flaws, 
kavyadosas.2 While the king’s enemies would be killed 
{hata) by the command of the king (ajna) in the form of 
the six gums of polity (sadgtcnya) advocated by his wise 
counsellors (bndhas), the literary flaws would be removed by 
the king of poesy by the observance of the rules (ajna) for 
the employment of literary excellences (gunas of kavya, slesa, 
prasada, etc.,) which have been enumerated by the learned 
critics ( budha-gunita) . 

Line 4: “ Vidval-loke”— The world in which the king of 

poesy had sway is the world of scholars. ‘ vi ’ that follows 

is evidently ‘vi-Ule’—‘m the wide world of scholars’. 

‘ Kirti-rajyam bhunakti ’—The exact nature and substance 
of the rule enjoyed by this king of poesy was ‘fame’, ‘kirti- 
fa/yo’- 'the kingdom of fame’. 


2 Yirodha in the sense of Dosa in Kavya is a common expres- 
sion in Alamkara works ; See especially Dandin, Kavyadarsa III. 
179, etc. 
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I may now offer the following translation: — “ Of him 
whose mind found its proper delight in giving itself up to the 
lady of Intellect and who was the master of (the soldiers 
called) the truths of sastras, the celebrated and prolific Poesy 
(of that king), having excellent literary productions as its 
treasury, having removed literary flaws by (following) the rules 
of the literary excellences enumerated by the learned (critics) 
(having destroyed all opposition by the command of the six 
gunas of statecraft advocated by the wise counsellors), enjoys 
the kingdom of fame in the ‘ wide ’ world of scholars.” 

In verse 8 of the same inscription ‘ Dharmapracira 
etc.’, Dr. Chhabra himself has made two excellent corrections, 

‘ handhah’ (plural) in ‘ dharma-pracira-boMrf/ialt ’ at the 
opening of the verse and ‘ guna iti vidusfim ’ in ‘ guna-mati- 
vidusam ’ in the last line.s Fleet’s translation of the verse 
runs thus: 

(Of iv horn it used to be said ), — “the building of the 
pale of religion; fame as white as the rays of the Moon, 
(and) spreading far and wide; wisdom that pierced the 

essential nature of things; calmness 

; the path of sacred hymns, that is worthy to be studied; 

and even poetry, which gives free vent to the power of the 
mind of poets ; (all these are his), (in short) what (virtue) 
is there that does not belong to him, who alone is a worthy 
subject of contemplation for those who can recognise merit 
and intellect?;”— 

Here again the translation does not convey the meaning 
correctly. The whole first line gives only one quality, (guna), 
of the king, vis., his fame (klrtayah), which is far spread 
(xa^rafaMa|i), and pure like the rays of the moon (sasi-kara- 
sucayah). The poet describes this fame in the imagery of 
creepers which too have far-reaching tendrils, sapratanah.^ The 
speciality of Samudragupta’s fame is that it is pure (suet), 
because he was a Dharmavijayi and the display of his 
prowess did not e.xceed the bounds of Dharraa; thus the 
creepers of his fame did not have a wild growth, but kept 
themselves well v/ithin the fence of Dharraa (dharnia-pracira- 


3. See his above mentioned article in Indian Culture. 

4, See Raghuvamsa 11. 8. Amarakosa. It. 4. 9. - 
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bandhah)!. Compare Kalidasa, Raghuvamsa, I. 25 : 

'Til t3;q i 

The king’s scholarship was such that it pierced the truth 
of things and sastras (vaidusyam tattvabhedi), The furthe - 
portion of the line is damaged. 

‘ adheyah sukta-margah ’ — Sukta here is not sacred 
hymns (vedas) ; it is subhasita , the excellent utterences of 
poets. The king was engrossed in the study of belles lettres. 
And himself an eminent man of letters, he produced litera- 
ture that threw into shade the best gifts of other poets {kavi~ 
mati-vibhava-ntsaranam-capi kavyam). 

The learned ponder in w^onder over this one man in 
whom there is not one endowment which is not present {ko nu 
syad yo'sya nasydd guna iti vidimim dhydna-pdiram ya eva). 

I may offer the following translation now: “‘Wide 
spread fame, pure as the rays of the moon and having the 
fence of Dharma, piercing scholarship that comprehends 

the truth (of things and sastras) ; study of belles 

lettres; and poesy which throws into shade the genius of 
(other) poets;— what excellence is there which is not in this 
king ’ ; he who is the one person who is (thus) contemplated 
upon by the learned.” 


1. Amara ,IL2*3: the NS- Press edn.'with Bhanuji’s gloss 
reads Pracina, but the Sabdakalpadruma reads Pracira. 



BOOK REVIEW 

The Bhagavad Gita, with an Introductory Essay, Sanskrit 
Text, English Translation and Notes, by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London. 10 S. 6d net. Indian 
edn. 7 S. 6d net. 

It is mentioned in the colophon at the end of every chapter 
of the Gita that it is a Yoga Sastra. Hence it is not a Dharma 
Sastra. Further, the colophon states that it is an Upanisad 
and a Brahma Vidya. These three phrases express succinctly 
the true nature of the contents and teaching of the Gita. As 
such, it has come to occupy an equal place with the Brahma 
Sutras and the Dasa Upanisads as an authority on Indian 
philosophy and religion, the three being known as the Prasthana 
Traya. At the same time it is a popular poem and an every 
man’s scripture It is the. combination of all these characteris- 
tics that has given to the Gita a world-wide appeal. At the 
present day, it has gone even beyond the proportions of a Hindu 
scripture and attained the dimensions of a world scripture 
influencing the minds of the intelligentsia of every nation. 
Hence in the West, the Gita has been translated into many 
European languages and there are many editions of it with 
introduction and notes, the latest being those of Dr. Rudolf 
Otto, Hill, Swami Prabhavananda and Christopher Isherwood 
with Introduction of Aldous Huxle)^ and Professor Edgerton. 

■ Dr. Radhakrishnan is an eminent philosopher of world-wide 
reputation and a great interpreter of Hindu religious 
dife . and, thought ' to the : modern mind. His book will 
'therefore -be welcomed by the Gita-reading public as a 
yatoble.fcontribution to: Gita literature. He has written a very 
.-thought-provoking introduction and has added trenchant and 
r:s.uggestive- commentaries; 0 >n every verse of the Gita. The texf 
is printed in the Roman alphabet with a view to its being read 
by arVery. large , nuinb^ itt Europe and America. He intends 
this work “ for the general reader who wishes to enlarge his 
spiritual environment rather than for the specialist.” He 
envisages the teaching of the Gita not as representing any 
sect of Hinduism, not even Hinduism as a whole but religion 
as such in its universality, without limit of time or space. It 
is with this object and attitude of mind that he has approached 
the Gita and given his edition to the public. He ha* enriched 
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his book with apt quotations from Greek, Roman and Christian 
thinkers and mystics, thus revealing a marked similarity of 
thought and expression between them and the Gita. Even in 
regard to the four-fold order of Hindu society mentioned in 
Verse 41 of Chapter 18, he makes an apt quotation from a 
modern author, Mr. Gerald Heard, from his book on ‘ Man the 
Master’ wherein be emphasises a quadri-type organisation of 
society and observes that there have always been present in 
human community four t3'pes or strata of consciousness and 
that the sociological thought which first defined and named this 
four-fold structure of society is as much European as Indian. 

Even the form of the poem as a Samvada or dialogue 
between Krsna, the Teacher, and Arjuna, the Pupil, can in his 
opinion be lifted from its local colouring and viewed as 
symbolic of the communion between the struggling soul and 
man’s higher self, and the Battle of Kuruksetra is as much 
within his body as outside. The modern mind can very well 
view the historical events connected with the origin of the 
poem from this perspective. For, he says. “ The essential 
■thing is truth or significance and historical fact is nothing more 
than the image of it”. Even as regards the theory of 
Avatar upon which the Gita is based, he points out that the 
westerner can well afford to believe it as “it is only an 
eloquent expression of the law of the spiritual world. ” He 
■points out that one need not confine his belief to the only 
unique revelation. “If God is looked upon as the saviour of 
:-man, he must manifest himself whenever the forces of evil 
-threaten to destroy human values.” 

: In my opinion, the special value of Dr. Radhakrishnan’s 

book consists in his interpretation of the teaching of the Gita 
im its relation to modem thought and society. He firmly 
believes that “ a re-statement of the truths of eternity in the 
accents of our time is the only way in which a great scripture 
can be of living value to mankind.” 

' ■ . - . . K. Balasubrahmanva Aiyar. 



OBITUARY 

It is with great grief that we have to record here the 
premature passing away of one of our esteemed Life Mem- 
bers, Mr. Justice V. Govindarajachari, on 2-10-48. He was 
only 52 and had only been recently elevated to the Bench of 
the Madras High Court. He had gained the respect of all, 
both as an Advocate and as a Judge. Devout and cultured, 
he was an ardent supporter of the cause of Sanskrit learning. 
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Like the previous volumes of this Journal, the present 
part also shows the well known standard of Hindu Indology. 
.......... are grateful for the rich contents of 

this Journal. 

— Walter Ruben in Oriens, Vol, I, No. 1. 
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U^a or 
food. 

Kurifici 

T inai 
aivanam* 

Muiiai 

mraku 

mutirai. 

Neyiai 

Food got 
from tht 
proceeds 
of salt and 
fish. 

Maruiani 

nei 

Fdiai, 

Proceeds 

of 

decoily. 

md or 
beast" 

yanai) puU 
ponriy karat i 

man 

muyal 

kard 

curd 

erumai 

mrndy 

Emaciated 
ydnai, pnii 
. etc. 

maram 

or tree 

venkai 

konku 

konrai 
kimmiu etc* 

Punnai 

kaiiai 

^ marulu 
kdMci 

if up pat 

kalli- 

pul or 
bird. 

mayii 

kilu 

hanan- 

kdU 

katar- 

kdkkai 

aftmm 

anri! 

■ pamniu 

erumi 

parai or 
drum. 

Veriydtfu^p. 
paraif ionta- 
ka-p-parai 

eni-kdt 

parai 

ndvdy-p- 

parai 

nePi- 

arh 

parai 

urai- 

ai-p- 

parai 

ceyti or 
profes- 
sion 

ten» 

alitial 

nirai 

meytal 

min^patutiai 

uppn-vilaiiiai 

curaikontaparai* 
uiamu dra- 

laiml 

yal 

kurinci 

cdidri 

cevvali 

marutam 

pdiai 

tijiai- 

nilai- 

makkat 

peyar 

kuravan 

malai-ncitan 

verpan 

dyan 

vettuvan 

kurum- 

porainatan 

mulaiyan 

Icerppan 

konkan 

iuraivan 

ulavan 

uran 

makihmn 

eyinatl 

mtii 

'.vtialai^ ■ 


Will there be any overlapping among kanipporui? 

20 . LO0(EjSp 

^iiSeoih Qufr(i^Q^fr(Sl (suirgir w/ruSl^u) 

Qji^ uuj^p 

E-^n-nila mart 0 ikir pu-^v-um 

A-n-mlampohitoiuvdrdv-aym^^ 

JAania 7tilatHn payafla v-dkiim. 

Flowers and birds belonging to their respective tract and 
season, when described with reference to a different tract 
or season, have to be considered for the time being to belong 
to that tract and season. 

Note: 1. N Hat tan is upalaksana. Hence polutin also 
may be taken into account.^ ^ ^ 

Note : 2. Thottgh pU is not mentioned among karupporul 
in the previous sutra, it is considered so, since it forms a part 
of the tree mentioned there. 

Note: 3. llampuranar and Naccinarkkiniyar want ■ to 
apply this with reference toother karupporu|s also if they 
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are so found in Literature, the former by the uiii ^vantatu 
kontu. varatatu mutittaV and the latter by * onrena muiittaV,: 
How are the permanent residents of each tinai named? 

21 , Quuj(^ih 0*u9 0 iSuss>dBLu 

LDtf ^uj QuujQjt, 

Peyar^^um vinai-y-uni-en rd-y4ru vakaiya 
Tinai^orii marliya tinaUnilai-p peyar-e. 

The names of- the permanent residents with reference to 
each are of two kinds: one taken from their family and 
the other from their profession. 

Note: 1, The second line is taken by Naccindrkkiniyar 
to mean the family name of each tinai and the name from 
iht ufipporul of the same. Hence it has to be split into 
Unautoru^marlya peyarum and tinai-nilaip-^peyarum. 

This construction is far-fetched ; besides the idea conveyed 
by tinai-nilai-p-peyar is got by kilavar in the next sutra. 

Note : 2. Tmai-nilai is dkupeyar and means tinai-^nilaU 
makkal. 

What are they ? 

22 . ^2mruQuLuir 

\^Qju9dr ©^®/0 QpmQsr. 

Ayar veituva r^dtu ut tinai-p-peyar 
A-vayin varuun kilavar ’-ti m-ular-e. 

The names of men are and vettuvar. Among them 
there may be chieftains. 

Note; L This sutra refers to midlai-t-tinai alone in the 
opinion of ilampuranar and to mullai and kurinci in the 
opinion of Naccindrkkiniyar. This is to be understood only 
frpm tradition. 

Note; 2, The meaning given by Ndccinarkkiniyar is 
totally different. Among dyar and vettuvar there are chieftains 
both male and female. Since this sutra should first of all 
give the names of the permanent residents, IlampuramPs 
interpretation alone is sound and straightforward. 

Note: 3. Atuuppeyar ^and kilavar are npalaksana to 
makatuuppeyar and kilattiyar. 

Note : 4, Ayan seems to be the family name in mullai 
and vittuvan is the name by profession. This is suggested by 
the line in llampuranam < potuvan ayan enpana kulamparri 
yarum/ But this conflicts with his earlier sentence ^ayar 
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enpar nirai meyppar.’ Naccinarkkiniyar thinks that ayan and 
vettuvan are respectively the vinai~p-peyar of the residents of 
mullai and kurinci tinais. 

Are there tinai-nilai-p-peyar in other ? 

23. LD0ii}Q^ QuoAmm 

i8'^u2uujQjf 

Bndr marunkinum ennun kdlai 

And vakaiya tinai-nilai-p peyar-e. 

On examination, the names of the permanent residents of 
other are of the same sort as in WM to'. 

Note: 1. N accinarkkiniyam reads pmkinum for mar- 
tmkinum. 

Note: 2. Anavakaiya is taken by Uampuranar to be 
made up of dn-{-a-v-vakaiya where an means ‘ that place.’ 
Naccinarkkiniyar takes it to be made up ol ana-\ vakaiya 
where ana means ‘ mostly.’ 

Note : 3. Naccinarkkiniyar thinks this sutra is concerned 
with pdlai and neytal, since he has not come across such 
names with reference to manitam. But Ilampuranar gives 
them. 

Are compositions with slaves or servants as heroes 
and heroines sanctioned? 

24. ^if-Quiirir uirmiB^w eS^m&evir uirmQ^ih 

si^eueasr uSeOLfpfi 0^^w(^ir L^eoeuir, 

Atiyor pdnkinum vinai-valar pankinum 

Kativarai y-ila-purat t-enmanar pulavar. 

Learned men say that pimartal, pirital etc., are not 
avoided among slaves and servants, but they are outside the 
range of the five tinais mentioned, i.e. they belong to kdikkilai 
and penmtinai. 

Note: 1. N accinarkkiniyam reads vinai-vala for vinai- 
valar', hnt vinai-vala seems to be a misprint. 

Note: 2. The subject of according to 

commentators is ‘ composition of poems.’ But it is better to 
take punartal, pirital etc. as the subject, since to is plural. 

Note: 3. From this sutra it is evident that the heroes 
and heroines in kaikkilai and penmtinai are slaves and 
servants. 

Can there be others also as heroes and heroines iif 
kaikkilai and penmtinai} 
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25, !jwek wffiS QmQ^(^ Qpifiiuir 

^©lu ^Sstfssu) iua/0 ifl«Br«w/r, 

Evan mar api n-enoru m-uriyar 

Akiyanilamai-y-avaru m-annar. 

Others also may be servants, when they may be the heroes 
and heroines of kaikkilai and peruntinai. 

Note: 1. The same meaning is given by Ilarapuranar; 
but the method is different. He takes kaikkilai - peruniinaikku 
to be understood before wnyar; in that case, the second line 
in the sutra is unnecessary. 

Note: 2. The meaning given by Naccindrkkiniyar is 
totally different. He thinks that this sutra deals with the 
classification of tinai-nilaup-peyar and they are of six kinds : 
dnianar, aracar, vanikar, kurunilamamar, high Government 
officials and There are three defects in this inter- 

pretation: (1^ the prakarana is abont kaikkilai and peruntinai 
(2) the prose order adopted by him is curious: niarapin 
eval dkiya nilaimai-y-avarum, annar akiya avarum, Snorum, 
uriyar. Besides eval akiya is taken to mean ‘who are allowed 
to have servants’ and the phrase dtarku is taken to 

be understood before uriyar. (3) that others also who do 
menial service may be heroes in kaikkilai and peruntinai 
will have no sanction. 

What may be the causes for pirivu or separation ? 

26. uesisQm iSiBQeu. 

dial pakai-y-e tut-ivai pirive. 

The causes of pirivu are study, enmity and embassy. 

Note : 1 . Piruvu is akupeyar and means pirivin nimittam ; 
ivai means ‘ these ’ i.e. these three : tlampuranur says that 
ivai means ittanmai-ya and nimittam is taken to be understood 
from the context. 

Note: 2. Pakai evidently refers to enmity between 
kings, and chieftains. 

Note: 3. Of ths Bvt uripporuls, the cause for all but 
is self-evident. Hence the author begins to tell this, 
having fini.shed the enumeration of mutar-porul, karupporul 
and uripporul. 

- Note:’ 4. One should carefully note that this sutra does 
not exhaust all the causes of pirivu. 
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Note: 5. states that, since pirivu m ^ 

common to both kalavu and karpii^ tht aathor , begins . this 
shtra. 

Note: 6. In N accinM^kiniyam^ Daniodarani : Pillai\s 
edition reads dtarkii-p piritalum and fMuparri-p-’pintahmt, 
while Bhavanandam Pillai edition reads otar piritalum and 
iuturni-p-piritahm. 

Note: 7. ■ The phrase before ^dtaliimtitum 

titan kurirrilar' in the Naccinarkkiniyam seems to be an inter- 
polation® 

Who are fit for pirivu on account of study and embassy? 

27, ' opiunisQ^n^ Qtcesr. 

Avarrul 

dtal-un tutu m-uyarntor mena. 

Of them, pirivu for study and embassy is found among 
higher classes of men. 

Note: 1. Ilampuramr takes antanar mA aracaf under 
uyarntor in this sutra; but in two sutras which follow where 
the word uyarntor appears, he takes it to refer to MWmlor 
akiya vanikar and antanar. N accindrkkiniyar i^k^s it to refer 
to aniamr mufaliya muvar, antanar aracar vanikar uyarntw 
vetMar, and uyarnta ndlvakai varumttdr rtspeciivQly, But 
it seems to me that in all the three sutras it may refer to 
Brahmans, Ksatri3^as and Vai^as. 

Who are fit for pirivu on account oi pakai? 

28., ' )§iirQm . 

Q€nB^m QwpQp. 

Tan-e ceral un tan-n-otu civani 

Enor cerai-um ventan merr-e. 

Going against (the enemy) in person or others accompany- 
ing him are found among kings. 

Note: 1. Cei-tal tvmsiotms into ceral md ventan-mirru 
is the onranpdl kurippuvinai iormtd from the compound noun 
ventan-meL 

Note: 2. Naccinarkkiniyam reads for aVam. ' 

Note: 3. Enor should refer to kings of other countries. 

Are there any other causes for pirivu ? . • 

29. QwbPoj QpuLSQmQ^ir uu^miLui 

Q^fr^ei9aj qpmpvijnp 
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tSeoifiiuir ^iTisei) (Senemi^ijth 

Oa;(raJrOu/7'0®r (Tpif-ajetju) iSiflQmi. 

Meviya cirappi fi-enor patimaiya 

Mullai niutal-a~c colliya muraiyat 

Piiaittatu pilaiya t-akal ventiymn 

liaitta v-on-porun mutiya-v-um pirive. 

Separation may ensue on account of setting right the 
irregularities in temples having the idols of gods and among 
men of all tracts commencing with mullai mentioned before 
and on account of making immense wealth of finest type. 

Note: 1. Memya aVa/>/)iMor are gods and men; meviya 
cirappin enor are those other than men, i.e. gods. Patimaiya 
means there ‘those having the idols', i.e, temples, colliya means 
‘ those people that are mentioned’ and hence dkupeyar. These 
two are taken as the subject of the vinai-y-eccam piiaittatu. 
Muraiyanis used in the sense of the fifth case and means ‘from 
the prescribed code.’ 

Note 2. N accinarkkiniyar’ s interpretation of this suira 
is totally different. It is this: Pirivu ensues from a king 
trying to set right the irregularities in the countries commenc- 
ing with mMZ/ai which he got as tribute and from persons 
other than kings (i.e. Brahmans and Vaisyas) seeking after 
immense choice wealth mentioned in the Vedas. To arrive 
at this he adopts a peculiar prose order which appears to be 
far from natural. The meaning of patimaiya is, according 
to him, ‘ Vedas which prescribe the austerities.’ The reason for 
such a laboured interpretation is his idea that this sutra is 
connected with the previous one and has the substance of the 
sutra ‘ Otal Kdval ’ of Iraiyanar Akapporul. '' 

Who are competent to set right the irregularitits in 
temples ? , . , . , . . 

30. QwQ&iriT Qpemp'SSiiE iBireowfrs(^ (tpjfipQp 
, Melor muraimai nalvarkkti m-uritte. 

'■ The right of those mentioned first in the previous siiWa 
vests with all the four {i.e.) Brahmans, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and 
Velalas. 

Note 1. Melor is interpreted as ‘devas’ by Ilampuranar 
and vanikar by N accinarkkiniyar. The meaning given by me to 
the word melor (those that are mentioned first) agrees with 
that of melor in the 3rd Mtra of the Karpiyal. 
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Note 2. meaning is different. The 

code to earn wealth prescribed for vanikar holds, good for 
an t cinar, avacaf' s.vid two kinds of vSlalar. This meaning also 
seems to be far fetched. 

Who are competent to set right the irregularities of people 
in different tracts? 

31. mmmn uiriiiQp LSgsr C?(S») jrn^u 

Mannar paiikir pinnor-akupa. 

Pinnor (those mentioned next (i.e.) those to set right the 
irregularities of people) come under the class of kings {i.s.) 
Ksatriyas. 

Note 1. Pinndr here is similar to Nf/or in the 3rd suira 
of the Karpiyal. According to my meaning pinnor is uddeiya 
and mannar pdnkii is vidheya. But according to IlampMranar 
and Naccindrkkiniyar they are reversed ; pinnor means, accord- 
ing to the former, vanikar and veldlar and according to the 
latter, vel-alar alone. ' 

Who are competent to make choice wealth ? 

32. it-ujirwQpnid ^ifiiuQsuir^^^enr 

Uyarntork k-uriya v-6tti n-an-a. 

Separation on account of making choice wealth is allow- 
able to the wyamfor in the way in which it is sanctioned in the 
Vedas. 

Note 1. llaitta on-ponan fnu-iiya~p-pirivu is taken here. 

Note 2. Uyarntor are those who were allowed to study 
the Vedas. 

Note 3. The meanings given by Ilampiiranar and 
Naccindrkkiniyar are totally different. According to the 
former it is this Fani^ar may have separation on account 
of study. According to the latter, arrtawar, aracar, vanikar 
and high class vel-ajar are competent to study the works in 
Sanskrit and Tamil which have their source in Vedas; here 
ana is the subject and uriya is the predicate. Conte.-ct does 
not seem to favour their interpretation. 

Note 4. The sutras Z0, Zl &nd 32 are, in ray opinion, 
the visesa sutras of the sUtra2^. 

Are others allowed to carry over the duties of kings 
mentioned in suiras 28 and 31? 

33. (?a/® ii3iu,s)ss>& Qeua^ 

*rCJ@(r Quicb^i— ; 
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Venhi-vinai-iyarkai venta n-oriiya 

Enor marunkinu m-eytita n-utaitte. 

The nature of looking after the duties of kings is found 
even in men other than kings. 

Note: 1. Enor refers to the kuru-nila-mannar or t\\^ 
chieftains of small territories. 

Note 2. Naccinarkkiniyam reads ventanin for ventan. 

Note 3. Ilampuranar considers that this sanctions 
iutu in vanikar and velalar and hence enor, recording to him, 
refers to them. This meaning does not appear to suit the 
context. 

Note 4. This is a visesa sutra to the sutras 27 to 31 
with reference to Ksatriyas. Naccinarkkiniyar holds about the 
same view. 

Note 5. The particle MHi in suggests that it 

is rare. 

Are they entitled for pirivu to earn money ? 

34 . Quir0-^euiiSp iSift/es^ wsuieuaS^ifi^-Q^ 

Porul-vayir pirital-u m-avar-vayi n-uritie. 

They are also entitled for pirivu on account of poru|. 

Note 1. Avar here refers, according to Ilampuranar, to 
vanikar and velalar. 

Note 2, Naccinarkkiniyar takes this sutra znA the 
following one as one and thinks that it sanctions 
on account of porul and dial with reference to the kuru-nila- 
mannar. Hence he takes olukkattana porul to mean ‘ the study 
enjoined.’ . 

If uyarntor take to on account of porul, what should 
they do? 

35. Quir0A&iiiS Q^Opda^^iresr. 

Uyarntor porul- vayi n-olukkat t-an-a 

If uyarntor take to pirivu on account of porul they should 
stick to their acara or rules of conduct enjoined in smffe 

Note 1. Pirital is taken here from the previous sutra. 

Note 2. This is a visesa-vidhi to the sutra 32. The 
uddesya is porul-vayir-pirital and the vidheya is olukkattinkan 
iruUal. The substance of this sutra is that, though uyarntdr 
have to go to foreign countries to make money, they should 
stick to their dedras. .Since pirivu in kalavu is of two 
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VEDIC STUDIES: III. GOTRAM 


BY 

Dr. a. Venkatasubbiah 
(Continued from Vol. XV, page 63) 

Gotra neuter, is used fairly frequently in classical Sanskrit 
literature; so likewise are gotra, masculine and gotra, feminine. 
Regarding their meaning, Bhanuji-diksita has cited in his 
commentary (know'n as Ramdhami or Sudha) on the Amara- 
kosa (2. 3, 1 ; 2, 7, 1 and 3, 3, 180) the following two verses: 
gotrani ksstre ‘nvaye chatre satnbhdvye bodha-vartmanoh\ 
vane ndnini ca gotro ‘drau gotra bhuvi gavam gane and gotra 
bhu-gavyayor gotrah saile gotram kuldkhyayoh\ sambhdvanlya- 
bodhe ca kdnana-ksetramrtmasu from Haimakosa and Medini- 
kosa respectively; and according to them, gotra (neuter) 
signifies ‘field; family, race, lineage; umbrella; knowledge of 
futurity; road; forest; name, appellation’, gotra (masculine) 
‘mountain’, and (feminine)’ ‘herd of cows; earth 

The Vedic Nighantu mentions masculine and 

feminine only, the former among the synonyms of ‘cloud’ or 
‘mountain’ (1, 10), and the latter, among the synonyms of 
‘earth’ (1, !)• The latter word however does not occur in 
any passage of the Samhitas and Brahmanas that have come 
down to us, and this seems to be the case with the former 
word also. 

There are, in the RV, fourteen verses which contain 
inflected forms of gotra, beside three in which the compound 
gotrabhid occurs. Eight out of these fourteen verses contain 
the word ( 70 trani or Sfotra, accusative plural of gotra neuter; 
the remaining six verses contain the word gotram (accusative) 
or goirasya which forms, too, like gotra in the compound 
gotrabhid, can be derived from gotra neuter. In the same 
way, the forms of .go^ro that occur in the other Sarnhitas and 
Brahmanas too, namely, gotram (acc.), gotra (acc. pi.), 
gotrdya and gotrdt, can all be derived from gotra neuter. 

As the statements in the Nighantu are concerned with 
gotra, feminine and gotra masculine, it is hardly necessary to 
point out that they are not helpful in the interpretation of th<; 
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forms of gotra neuter that occur in the passages of the RV 
and other Vedic texts. Further, since none of these passages 
happens to be cited in the Nirukta, neither Yaska nor his 
commentator Durga has had any occasion for explaining the 
meaning of gotra neuter. 

In liis commentary on the RY, Sayana gives three etymo- 
logies for — (1) gun avyakte sabde\ aunadikah tra- 
praiyayah (2) ‘kha'la-go-raihdt’ (p3Li}ini 4, 2, 50) ; Hni-ira- 
katyacas ca' (ibid., 4, 2, 51) iti samuhdrthe trapratyayah; and 
(3) gdh trayaiite raksantiti gotra meghdn; he explains the 
word mostly as megha ‘cloud’, parvata ‘mountain’, or gavdm 
vrnda ‘herd of cows’, hut, in one passage (8, 63, 5), he 
explains gotrasya as dhanasya. Bhatta-Bhaskara, in his com- 
mentary on TB. 3, 7, 11, 5, explains gotra as meghdn-, so do 
Skandasvamin, Madhava and Vehkata-Madhava in their 
commentaries on RV. 1, 51, 3, while Uvata and Mahidhara, in 
their commentaries on VS. 17, 39 (= RV. 10, 103, 7), e.xplain 
golrdni as astir a-kiildni megha-vrndani vd. i 

In connection with these interpretations, it must be men- 
tioned that the word formed according to the above-mentioned 
sutras of Panini by adding the suffix -tra io the word go is the 
feminine word gotra, and that it is this gotra that has the 
sense of go-samuha while it is the masculine word gotra that is 
mentioned in the Nighantu among the megha-ndmani. Sayana 
has thus assigned io gotra neuter the meaning of not only 
fra masculine — this is what the other commentators named 
above have done — , but of gotra feminine also. 

Sayana’s interpretations did not find favour with Bdhtlingk 
and Roth who, influenced perhaps by his etymology 
trdyante raksantiti gotra meghdn, have, in the PW, explained 
gro fra, occurring in RV. 1, 51, 3 and other passages, as ‘cow- 
stall, stable’. This explanation has been adopted by Grassmann 
Ludwig, Bergaigne, and other exegelists generally. But, iii 
Ved. St. 2, p. 275, Geldner has not only observed that “gotra 
never signifies ‘cowstall, stable’ (PW)”, but has also endea- 
voured to show, in conformity with the principles enunciated 
in the Introd. to Ved. St, Vol. 1, that Sayana’s interpretation 
is correct, that gotra signifies ‘(1) herd of cows, and (2) 
gotra-giri or mountain imprisoning the cows’. In the RV. 

1 That is to say, they interpret gotra as kula, and in the 
tdttra&tive, megha. 
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G/owar, he explains as ‘(1) herd of cows, cows 3, 30, 
21; 8, 63, 5; 10, 48, 2; (2) in particular, the mythical herd 
confined in the mountain-cave 3, 43, '' ; 39, 4; 2. 23, 18. Hence, 
by metonymy, (3) herd of cows, for the mountain-cave of the 
Panis, pi. 4, 16, 8’. Similarly, in his RV. tlber., he explains 
gotra as ‘Kuhhohle (cave containing cows)’ in 4, 16, 8 and as 
‘herd of cows’ in the other verses of Mandalas I-IV. 

I agree with Geldner that gotra does not signify ‘cow- 
stall, stable’. I also agree with him in believing that it signifies 
‘mountain’; that is to say, I believe that the neuter gotra used 
in the RV is the same word as the masculine gotra of later 
Sanskrit literature.2 That it is the same as the feminine gotra 
(‘herd of cows’) also, is an opinion that I cannot accept; this 
meaning is, in fact, superfluous, for, as I shall now show, the 
meaning ‘mountain’ suits the context well in all the RV pas- 
sages in which po fro occurs, excepting 2, 23, 18, in which it 
signifies kula. 

III. I 

(1) 1, 51, 3: tvam gotram ahgirobhyo ‘vrnor apo- 

I I I ’ ■ 

tatraye sataduresu gatuyit j 

sasena cid viraadayavaho vasv 

..I I , . . _ I I 

ajav adritn vavasanasya nartayan [j- 

“Thou, O Indra, didst open the mountain for the Ahgirases, 
and find the path for Atri in the citadel of a hundred openings. 
Making thy thunderbolt dance in Vavasana’s fight, thou didst 
bring wealth and food also to Vimada”. 

The ‘mountain’ mentioned in pada a is the rock or moun- 
tain which imprisoned the mythical cows, that is, the rock or 
mountain that covered the entrance to the hole in the earth 
into which the cows were driven and which prevented them 
from coming out; compare TMBr, 19, 7, 1 : asuranam vai 
valas tamasa pravrto ‘smapidhanas’ cash j tasmin gavyani 
vasv antar asit [ tarn deva nasaknuvan bhettum \ te brhaspatim 
abruvan j iman na utsrjeti. “The hole of the Asuras was 
enveloped with darkness and closed with a stone. Within it 
was the wealth of Ccattle. The gods could not break it open. 
They said to Brhaspati, ‘ Deliver these for us.’ ” This prison 
of the cows is referred to variously by the RV poets by words 

® Regarding the change in gender, compare mitrah ‘friend’ of 
the Vedas with mitram ‘friend’ of later Sanskrit literature. 
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signifying (1) ■ ^cow-T^trf—vraja (cL 1, 132,4: yad angirobhyo 

i .1 I J .. I j 

:%mwr vmjam indra siksann apa vrajmn) .(2) ^fortress 

! I , j I ^ 

stronghold, ■ citmckr * (cf. 3, 31, 5: znlmi sattr abhi^dhtra 
i ■ I i I 

utrndan pried hinmn manasd sapiu vipran)^ pur (cf, 8, 6, 23: 
i * ' t ' I ■ ‘ 'J ’ . ' i' 

d naindf a mahhn ismn pur am na darsi gomailm)^ drlha 
I ’ i A ■ .. I 1*'“ 

, ;{cf, 6, 17, 5:, suryam usasam manaasdno 'vasayo ^pa 

dflhdm dardrat)^ dfmhita {ci, 2, 15, S: bhinad valmn angi- 

I r V ! . 

robhif grndno vi parvatasya drmmtdny airat) ; (3) karth"- 
ksamd (cf. 1€: suetd ayan dldhitini ukthasdsah ksimd 

* i 11 

bhindanio artinlr apa vran); (4) hiiountain, rock' ■“ adrf 

* I 1 , i 11 

fcL 4 3, 11: rtenadrim vy asan bhidantah sani aitgiraso 
■ ' I ’ * 1 5 1 ! 

navanta gohhih), asman (cf. 6, 43, 3: yasya gd antar asmano 
111. .1 I 

made drlha avdsrjah), giri (cf. 10, 86, 7: hibheda girim 

navmn in na kumbham d gd indro akrnufa svayugbhih)^ 

11 i */ ! ! ‘"l 

parvata (cf. 10, 63, 3: brhaspatih parvatebnyo viiurya nir gd 
up€ yavam iva sthivihhyah), phaliga (cf, 8, 32, 25 : ya udnah 

* I I n *1 I t I j ‘ 

phaliganir bhinan nyak sindhunr avdsrj at \ yo gasu pakvam 

dhdrayat), go fra; and (5) ‘hole, cave, cavity - urm (cf. 4, 17, 

6: %id urvad gd asrjo ahgirasvdn), bila (cf. 1, 11, 5: tvam 
T I 1 ■ , ■ K 

valasya gomato 'pavar adrivo htlam), vala (cf. 10, 138, 1: 
tava iya indra sakhyesu vahnaya rtam manvdna vy adardirur 

I ’ ' ‘ I ' . I I 

valam), and mvra {ci. 4, 1, 13 : aJmavrajah sudugha vavre 

1 ! I I I 

antar tid usrd ajann usaso huvdndh). The verbs used in 
connection with the delivery from this prison are those meaning 
(1) ‘to open’ - apa+vr ; (2) ‘to break, rend, shatter’ - Ir, t?d, 
dr, bhid, ruj, hhaj, (3) * to deliver ’—.fr/, and (4) ‘ to 
unloose’ — w4-«. 

The cows confined in this prison were, as we have seen 
above (XIV’’. 151 pp.) set free by Indra, the Angirases, Brhas- 
pati, Soma, Sarama, Agni, the All-gods, etc. In our verse, the 
poet attributes the liberation to Indra, and for the benefit ef 

II 

the Angirases; compare in this connection 1, 132, 4: nu itthd 
' I » , f . . : , I t I 

te purvatha ca pravicyam yad angtroohyo ‘vrnor apa vrajam 

indra siksann apa vrajam ‘O Indra, it deserves to be praised 



m. 
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,!iow^ as in former times, that thou didst open^ the cow- stall lor 
the Ahgirases, ' that, thou didst open the cow-stall, helping 

(thera)^, and 8, 14, 8 : ud gd djad afigirohhya dviskrnvan guha 

J ^ " * * ■ 

satlh j arvdncam niiM'Ude valatn TTe (Indra) drove out/ for 

the Angirases, the cows that had been hidden, revealing them ; 
he pushed off Vala that was facing towards’, and note that the 
wovdi vraj a 3.nA vala in these verses correspond to gotra'm 
our verse. Compare also Macdonell’s Ved, Myth., p. 142 and 
the verses referred to therein. 

The story referred to in pada h seems to be unknown. 
In the explanation of this pada, Skandasvamin writes in his 
RV. commentary: atretihasam acaksate j A trim asura sata- 
mohana-dvaresu yajha-grhepi praksipan j iatra mudho 
nirgantum asaknuvann Indram astaut ] tarn Indro niragamayad 
iti, but gives immediately thereafter another explanation of 
satadiiresii according to which it denotes ‘Soma sacrifice’ 
alhava satadurah soma-yaga atrocygnte \ iesu pragvamsa- 
sado-havirdhana-sambandhtni bahiini dvarani). Sayana ex- 
plains the pada as uta api ca Atraye maharsaye [ kldrHya | 
satadiirepi satadvaresu yantresu astir aih pidartham praksiptaya 
gdtuvit mdrgasya lambhayita bhuh. ® 

I follow Skandasvamin’s first explanation and supply (as 

does Geldner in his RV. Vber.) grhesu .sataduresu. 

satadnresu grhesn = with a hundred openings, that is, a 

citadel within a maze. Indra 's protection of Atri is referred 

I II , 1,1 

to in 8, 36, 7 also : sydvdmasya sunvatas tatha srnu yathd 

srnor atreh karmani krnvafah ‘Listen, (O Indra) to Syavasva 
who is pressing the Soma juice (for thee) in the same way as 
thou didst to Atri when he performed acts’. 

In pada d, mmsdna (accord:ng to the Padakara, 

vavasdna') has been interpreted differently as ‘shooter’ (Grass- 
mann), ‘offerer of sacrifice’ (Ludwig), ‘he who lives’ 
(Sayana, Madhava, Vehkata-Madhava, and Geldner in RV. 
i7&^r.), and ‘he (Indra) who covers (all) with his might’ 
(Skandasvamin). For my part, I think that V avasdna {ox 


*The explanations of Madhava and Venkata-Madhava are 

ilar to that of Sayana, 
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perhaps, FatwoMfl) is the name of a person, like j'awo in 
1, 116, 2 : aja yantasya pradhane jigSya ani khela in 1, 116, 3: 

dja khelasya pariiakmyayam. nariayan ‘causing to dance’= 
making it move quicUy. 

I , .1 .1 

(2) 2, 17, 1 : tad asniai navyam angirasvad areata 

1 I • , 

susma yad asya pratnathodirate | 

I ‘ I 11, I 

visva yad gotra sahasa parivrta 

t I I ) 

made somasya drmhitany airayat [j 

“Sing like the Angirases a new hymn to this (Indra) so 
that bis shouts may rise as in the past when, in the intoxication 
caused by Soma, he, in a moment, shattered the solid moun- 
tains and (set free) all that had been confined”. 

(3) 3, 30, 21 : a no gotra dardrhi gopate gah 

sam asmabhyam sanayo yantu vajah j 

divaksa asi vrsabha satyasusmo 

I I ’ I 

‘smabhyam su maghavan bodhi godah |j 

“Break open mountains as vvell as cows for us, O lord of 
cows; may gains and wealth come to us. Thou, O strong one, 
art an inhabitant of heaven, of real valour ; give cows to us, O 
liberal one”. 

This verse is addressed to Indra ; and the prayer to break 
open mountains and set free the cows is a reminiscence of 
Indra’s original exploit in which he rent the mountains and 
set free the imprisoned cows for the benefit of the Angirases. 

I ■ I ■ 

(4) 3, 39, 4: nakir esam nindita martyesu 

1 V ■ I I Vi 

ye asmakam pitaro gosu yodhah j 

indra esam drmhita mahinavan 

I ’i ’ I 

ud gotrani sasrje damsanavan || 

“None among the mortals blames our fathers V'ho became 
fighters for the sake of the cows. For them, the mighty and 
powerful Indra delivered the solid mountains”. 

The ‘fathers’, are the Angirases. Regarding the 
combination gotrani ut-sasrfe, compare vrajam nissrjanta in 
! .' I . I I ] 

10, 62, 7 : tndrena yuja nih srjania vdghato vrajam gomantam 
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ahJinam ‘With Indra as companion, the priests delivered the 
stable containing cows and horses’. Compare also 5, 32, 1; 

adardaT utsam asrjo vi khani ‘Thou didst break open the 
spring and deliver the holes’. 

(5) 3, 43, 7 : indra piba vrsadhutasya vrsna 

i ' ,1,1. ‘i" 

a yam te syena usate jabhara i 

I I I I 1 

yasya made cyavayasi pra krstir 
yasya inaae apa gotra vavartha |j 
“Drink, Indra, of the excellent (Soma) which has been 
pressed by excellent priests, which the falcon brought for thee 
who wert longing (for it), and in the intoxication caused by 
which, thou makest the people quake and hast opened the 
mountains”. 


(6) 4, 16, 8: apo yad adrim puruhuta dardar 

I ' 1 I 

avir bhuvat sarama purvyam te | 

I It. I . 'i . 

sa no neta vajam a darsi bhurirn 
I I I ‘ r 

gotra rujann ahgirobhir grnanah j] 

“When, O thou that art much invoked, thou rentest the 
mountain and the Waters, Sarama appeared first before thee 
(and said) : “Thou, our leader, singing with the Angirases 
and shattering the mountains, cuttest open (i.e., makest 
attainable) much wealth”. 

This verse is addressed to Indra; and padas c cf seem 
to be spoken to him by Sarama. Vajam, in d, refers to 
the cows, contained in the mountain; see the observa- 
tions under no. 18 on p. XIV 24 above. Compare also 8, 64, 5: 

I .1 .1. I I , I I 

tyam cit parvatani ginm satavantam sahasrinam \ vi stotrbhyo 
rurojitha ‘Thou, (O Indra,) brokest open for the benefit of 
thy praisers the rugged mountain containing hundredfold and 
thousandfold w'ealth’. 

Geldner (RV. fiber.) looks on padas c rf as a prayer 
(expressed in words referring to the ancient myth, and) 
addressed by the poet to Indra for conferring w'ealth; he 

I . ■ , -i , , : 

interprets the words angirobhir grnanah as ‘being praised by 
the Angirases’. 

■ ■ , i ■ , '■ . I, ■ ' , , ^ J ■ . I'*' 

(7) 9, 86, 23: adribhih sutah pavase pavitra an 

indav indrasya jatharesv avisan \ 
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tvam nrcaksa abhavo vicaksana 

I ■ ■ i ‘ i. . , , 1 

soma gotrara angirobhyo ‘vrnor apajj 

“Pressed by the stones, thou art filtered in the strainer, O 
bright Soma, and enterest into the stomach of Indra. Thou, 
O wise one, observedest all men, and openedest tne mountain 
for the Angirases 

With regard to Soma’s breaking open of the mountain- 
prison of the cows, see p. XIV 219 above. 

I I . i, J, 

(8) 10, 103, 7: abhi gotrani sahasa gahamano 

I r 1 f , , 

*dayo virah satamanyur indrah [ 

dukyavanah prtanasal ayudhyo 

I (■ 11 

‘smakam sena avatu pra yutsu | j 

“ May Indra aid our armies in battles, the valiant one, 
who has a hundred spells, is without compunction and pierces 
the mountain in a moment, who cannot be shaken, who con- 
quers in battles and cannot be fought with 

(9) 10, 48, 2 : aham indro rodho vakso atharvanas 

I I « ■ 1 , ■ 

tritaya ga ajanayam aher adhi i 
I I I . ' I 

aham dasyubhyah pari nrmnara a, dade 

gotra siksam dadhice matarisvane || 

“I am Indra, the dam and breast of Atharvan; I pro- 
duced the cows for Trita from the serpent; I took away 
courage from the Dasyus, helping Dadhyan and Matarisvan in 
(breaking open) the mountains". 

The meaning of the expression rodho vakso atharvanah in 
pada a is not clear. Dadhyah’s breaking open of the moun- 
tains is referred to in 9, 108, 4: yend navagvo dadhyami 

I- 

apornuie ; and the juxtaposition of the word navagva in this 
verse shows that the mountains referred to are those that 
imprisoned the cows. 

(10) 8, 50, 10: yatha kanve maghavau medheadhvare 

dirghanithe damunasi I 

1 . I , I . 

yatha gosarye asisaso adnvo 

i 1 ‘ I 

mayi gotram hansriyam 1 1 
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“As, O liberal (Indra), thou gavest to Kanva in the holy 
comestic sacrifice of long ritual, as thou gavest to Gosarya, O 
thou with the thunderbolt, (in the same way, give) to me the 
mountain adorned with bright (gold)”. 

The epithet harisriyam, in d, seems to show that gotra is 
masculine; this word, as we have seen above, can signify 
‘mountain’ only. It seems to me however that, in this verse 
too, gotram is neuter, as it is in the other RV verses, and that 
harisriyam is an anomalous neuter accusative. In any case, 
there is no doubt that gotram means ‘mountain’. As in 3, 30, 
21 explained above, the poet uses gotra here figuratively in the 
sense of ‘wealth’. Compare the corresponding hemistich 

(verse 10 c d: yathd gosarye asanor rjisvanindra gomad 

dhiraiiyavat) in the hymn 8, 49 which is a parallel to our 
hymn 8, 50 (see Aufrecht’s Introd. to his second edition of the 
RV, pp. VII and IX). harisriyam in d is plainly equivalent to 
Mr any av at in 8, 49, 10 rf. 

(11) 8, 63, 5 : ad u nu te anu kratum 

I I I 

svaha varasya yajyavah 1 
. - 1 , 1 - ' ' 
svatram arka anusate 

ndra gotrasya davane j | 

“Then, according to thy wish, the sacrificers and singers 
cried out loudly O Indra, for the gift of the desirable 

mountain”. 

Here too, as explained by Sayana, r/oira is used figura- 
tively in the sense of ‘ wealth ’. 

..II I I 

(12) 10, 120, 8 : ima brahma brhaddivo vivakti- 

ndraya susam agriyah svarsah j 

,1 ' , ’. ■ I* 

maho gotrasya ksayati svarajo 

.1 I , ‘ t I 

duras ca visva avrnod apa svafi Ij - 

“ These loud hymns Brhaddiva sings for Indra; he, the 
foremost, winner of light, is the master of the self-shining 
mountain and has opened all the dear doors”. 

The import of the second half-verse is not clear. Gotra 
can signify Indra’s Vajra also; see VVSt. 1, p. 37. 

(13) 6, 65, 5 : ida hi ta uso adrisano ^ 

gotra gavam angiraso gpijianti ] 
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vy arkena bibhidur brahmana ca 
satya nrnara abhavad devahutih j j 

“ Here, O Usas resting on the ridge of the mountain, the 
Ahgirases have chanted to the mountains of {i.e„ containing) 
cows: they have, by means of a spell, of a magic formula, 
split them open. The men’s invocation to the gods has borne 
fruit”. 

See no. 38, XIV. p. 232 above. 

f ' I ... , I 

fH) 2, 23, 18 : tava snye vy ajihita parvato 

gavam gotram udasrjo yad ahgirah j 
indrena yuja tamasa parivrtani 

1 ' I I 1 

brhaspate nir apam aubjo arnavam j j 

“ The mountain opened before thy glory, O Ahgiras, when 
thou deliveredest the herd of cows. AVith Indra as companion, 
O Brhaspati, thou didst set free the flood of the Waters com 
fined in the dark (hole) 

This verse is addressed to Brhaspati. Regarding the 
epithet of angiras applied to him in pada h, see tire observations 

in XIV. p. 220 above, gavam gotram is equivalent to gavam 
kulam or * herd of cows ’. In the alternative, it is possible to 
interpret gotra as ‘mountain’; but, in this case, the use of the 
word parvata in pada a will have to be regarded as pleonastic. 

I '1 . I I 

(15) 2, 23, 3 : a vibadhya parirapas tamanisi ca 

jyotismantam ratham rtasya tisthasi j 
I I .’ I ” 

brhaspate bhimam amitradambhanam 

I I I ■ 

raksohanam gotrabhidam svarvidam | j 

“Driving away the evaders and darkness, thou, O 
Brhaspati, ascendest the chariot of truth, that is brilliant, 
terrible, that injures enemies, destroys demons, shatters moun- 
tains, and wins the sun ”. 

See no. 27, XIV. p. 221 above. 

» 1^1 |- 

(16) 6, 17, 2: sa im pahi ya rjisi tarutro 

yah sipravan vrsabho yo raatinam 1 

I I I I I 

yo gotrabhid vajrabhrd yo haristhah 

sa indra citran abhi trndhi vajan | j 

“Drink, O thou that drinkest Soma to the dregs, that art 
conquering, hast moustaches, and art a bull to the songs of 
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praise. Pierce (open and make attainabk to us) resplendent 
wealth, O Indra that shatterest mountains, earnest the thunder- 
bolt and art borne by bay horses”, 
i I 

vrsahho matlndTn ‘hull to the songs of praise*, in pada 6, 
is a contraction for mattndm pretd vrsabha iva dhenunam 
‘lover of songs of praise as a bull is of cows’, or other similar 

II I I 

words; compare 4, 41, 5; dhiyah pretard vrsahheva dhenoh. 

See also Bergaigne, II, 445, 485. 

1 I I 

(17) 10, 103, 6: gotrabhidam govidani vajrabahum 

I I, ■ I I . 

jayantam ajma pramrnantam ojasa [ 

imam sajata anu virayadhvam 

I ■ I I 

indrani sakhayo anu sani rabhadhvam i| 

“O friends that are born together, encourage and hold 
fast to this Indra who shatters the mountains, wdns cows, 
carries the thunderbolt, wins battles, and smashes with his 
might”. 

The ‘friends that are born together* are the Maruts who 
are mentioned by that name in the next two verses of the 
same hymn. 

(18) TB. 3, 7, 11, 5 (=TA. 4, 5, 6; 4, 42, 5) : 

I J ' , • ' 

abhir girbhir yad ato na unam 

a pyayava harivo vardhamanah [ 

1 ' ' I I . I , I , 

yada stotrbhyo mahi gotra rujasi 

bhuyisthabhajo adha te syama ][ 

“O thou with bay horses, waxing in strength by means 
of these songs, cause to swell {i.e., make up) what is deficient 
in this our (sacrifice). When thou breakest open great moun- 
tains for your praisers, may we then have the largest share 
(of the wealth contained in them)”. 

I I I W W 

(19) TA. 2, 6, 2 : a rabhethara anu san rabhethan 

samanam pantham avatho ghrtena j 

I , . ' . ' I . . * I I 

yad vam purtam parivistam yad agnau 

I .1 ,1.1 I w 

tasraai gotrayeha jayapati san 

rabhethain j| 

“Begin (sacrificial rites), hold fast to them; proceed in 
the common path with ghee. Be jealous, O husband and wife, 
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iii/watcfatog over the smaria (domestic) offering : that ba^ heea 
offeredin, the.' fire’\ . ,, : '\ ;.- 

This mantra is one of the' sixty-iour that are contained in 
anuvakas. 2-6 of TA. 2, and are prescribed by TA. 2, 7 for use 
wlieii' making oblations of ghee in the rite known as 'Kusmanda-^ 
homa. ' It occurs with some variations as v, 3 of AV, 6, 122 

which reads as anvarahhetham anusamrahhetham etam lokam 
f " ■ ■ i \ ^ ^ . * h 

ifaddadhamh sacante \ yad vdm pakvam panvistam agnau 

I I * I 

tmya gupfaye danipait sam srayethdm and as v. 7 of AV. 12, 3 

which reads as prdclm-prdcim pradisam a rahhethdm etam 
f I * I i } 

lokam sraddadhandh sacante | yad vdm pakvam panvistam 

\ \ I * i 

agnau tasya guptaye dampail sam hayetham. According to 
the captions in Whitney’s Translation of the AV., the first of 
these hymns is used in a rite for obtaining offspring, and the 
second in the cremation of the dead. ■. 

Purtam, in pada c, is, (as shown by the two above-cited 
AV verses), equivalent to pakvam and signifies ‘offering made 
in the domestic (^mor fa) fire’; similarly, gotra, in pada cf, is 
equivalent to ‘protection’. It is evidently derived from 
go ‘cow’ and the root tra ‘to protect’ ; its primary meaning 
would thus be ‘protection of cows’, from which has developed 
the secondary meaning ‘protection’. Compare the word 

gopztha which is derived from go ‘cow’ and the root pd ‘to 
protect’ and signifies ‘protection’, ^ and gavesana originally 
‘search for cows’, and later ‘search merely.’ 

tasmai gotrdya=tasya gotrdya; the dative in tasmai is 
probably due to the attraction of the dative gotrdya that 
follows immediately. 

Regarding the accent of the vocative jdyapati, Bhatta- 
Bhaskara has observed in his commentary that the word is a 
sort of interpolation and is therefore accented as if it stood in 
the beginning of the pada (afra caturlhe pade jaydpatl iti 
catvdry aksardny ahhikrantdni \ vinaiva ca tena rcah purnatvdt 
vise sydkdhksaydm amantritam padam adhyahrtya pathitam j 
idam eva ca abhikrdntatvam). 

(20) KS. 25, 10 ( = MS. '3, 8, 9) : 

. visvajanasya ehayasiti visvajanasya hy esa chaya j 
gotrad-gotrad dhy etat satnprasarpanti [| 

4. Compare also the observations gf Geldner in Ved. St. 2, 291,- 
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“With the mantra vtsvajanasya chayasi, he should put on 
the roof (to the sadas), for this shelter is for all people. 
People flock to this (sadas) from every family”. 

(21) VS. 20. 38 (=KS. 38, 6; MS. 3,11, 1): 

i f W I 

idito devair harivan abhistir 
.I II 

ajuhvano havisa sardhamanah j 

purarndaro gotrabhid vajrabahur 

J . I I I 

a yatu yajnam upa no jusanah I j 

"May he with the bay horses, the mighty one, praised by 
the gods and radiating glory, to whom oblations are ofered, 
may he come with pleasure to our sacrifice (Indra), the 
destroyer of forts, the breaker of .mountains, who is armed with 
the thunderbolt”. 

(22) TS. 2, 3, 14, 4: aryama yati vrsabhas tuvisman 

data vasunam puruhuto arhan [ 

sahasrakso gotrabhid vajrabahur 
J I I . 

asmasu devo dravinam dadhatu [j 

“ There comes the impetuous bull, Aryaman, conferrer of 
riches, worshipful, who is invoked by many. May the Vajra- 
armed god, thou.=and-eyed, who is the breaker of mountains, 
confer wealth on us ”. 

Aryaman is identified with Indra in this mantra which is 
addressed to the latter deity. The mantra occurs in the KS 
(10, 13) and MS (4, 12, 4) also; but in the fornier textj 
padas a & read as aryama ydti vrsabhas tuvipnan yanta vasuni 
vidhate tanupah and in the latter as aryama yati vrsabhas 
tur&sad data vasuni vi dadhe tanupah. ■ ‘ , 

gotra signifies ‘family’ in the compounds kim-gotra and 
yad-gotra that occur in Chan. Up. 4, 4. The sentence kimgoiro 
nv aham asmi, in this passage, means ‘Now, to what family 
do I belong?’, and the sentence naham. etad veda yadgotras 
tvam asi means ‘I do not know to what family thou belongest.’ 

gotramthns has the meaningof (1) ‘raountainrock’, or (2) 
‘protection’, or (3) ‘family, kula’ in the Vedic texts. One of 
these three meanings fits the context well in all the Vedic 
passages in which go tram occurs; and it is unnecessary to 
assign to it the meaning ‘herd of cows' also, ’ ■ 



JANARDANA VYASA— A PROTEGE 
OF KAVINDRACARYA 

BY 

K. Madhava Krishna Sarma 
Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner 

There was a great revival of Saaskrit in Benares in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. One of the important 
names connected with it is that of Sarvavidyanidhana Kavi- 
ndracarya Sarasvati who was highly respected by Shah 
Jahan and Dara Shikoh and was instrumental in the abolition 
of the pilgrim tax at Benares and Prayag. A great scholar, 
he had the unique luck of combining his learning with large 
wealth, both of which he utilised for the good of the Hindu 
community. He maintained a big manuscripts Library. 
Prof. P. K. Gode^ has given us very valuable information 
regarding this. Kavindracarya not only himself wi'ote many 
works in Sanskrit and Hindi, but also patronised and 
encouraged others to write. The works written by him are 
now well known, but not those written under his patronage 
among which latter is the Kavyaprakasa dIpika, a comment- 
ary on the Kavyaprakasa of Mammata, by Vyasajanardana, 
son of Babujivyasa, grandson of Vitthalavyasa and pupil of 
Jayarama Nyayapancanana. 

Aufrecht mentions this together with the Raghuvamsa* 
tika and a Vrttaratnakaratika under Janardana Yibudha 
(C, C. I, 197). Under a separate entry of Janardana, 
surnamed Vyasa, pupil of Jayarama Nyayapancanana {ibid. 
P.198), he mentions Padarthamixlagudharthadipika, a Yaise- 
sika work. We will presently see that the author of the 
Kavyaprakasadipika is identical with the author of the 
Padarthamalagudharthadipika on the basis of the identity of 
parentage, surnames and preceptors. The separate entries 
in the Catalogus Catalogorum have therefore to be brought 
together. The commentaries on the Raghuvamsa and the 
Vrttaratnakara were not accessible to me. In an extract of 
the beginning of the latter in the India OfRce catalogue by 
Eggeling, II, p. 303, the author pays homage to his preceptor 

1. See Jagadvijayacchandas, Ganga Oriental Series, No, 2, 
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Atlanta and says that he writes the work for the pleasure of 
one Krsnadeva. Neither of these is mentioned in the work 
under notice. There is also difference of surnames. The 
identity of Yyasajanardana and Janardana Vibudha cannot 
therefore be accepted unless definite evidence for it is adduced. 
Under the patronage of Maharaja Anup Singhji of Bikaner, 
one Vyasa Janardana wrote a work on erotics, named Kama- 
prabodha in ten Prakasas. There is a ms, of this in the 
Anup Sanskrit Library. He may be the same as our author. 

There is a MS. of the Kavyaprakasadipika (or Sioka- 
dipika as given by Aufrecht) in the Anup Sanskrit Library. 
It is numbered 5397. It has 199 folios of the size of 
11" X 5" with 11 lines in a page and 35 syllables in a line of 
Devanagari, The condition is fairly good. The end is 
missing. On the front page there is this endorsement: 

The work begins thus : 

I 

qq qoiqia gq; 11 ^ jl 

qfqqr qffqi II II 

qsifidi# ^qfsqitq fiqn%q^qqn% | 

fqq'ciq'ttjt aoiqifi ggjj II \ ii 

^wiiq^tCf ’tiCf i%q«=qCRll » ll 

qqm: gw qtpqi gqfwtfgq gfg. li h H 
gqgfS«q{^qir q?iT I 
i%qig cifqf II ^ II 
gsrigqcgqfi^fifqsgoi^^i 

%cii gqfa^agqi^sfqgi g«rr | 

q^i q| 

5qi#qqwq?ql 11 
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«ff«g:t§ 5 f( 3 qra^iufi: 1 ) <: » 

qiiffiq 3113.^: I 

a?q q# ?fqffrwq;3'^Rsq^i II !l 
cFU3i: gcL gsB^fTi^lq^qRqi^ 

■qfs# !q=^(^ f 

q?qi?3^ cTcILI^qfq 

qiisqqqil^^lfiiqt Cliqfif R«q3 

?qi[Riqqq§^*M • 

sm?!qf%^i®cicrq w^^\% soq^^iR 
q^qCf '5RT(% fqsfq^ q#?: II t ^ II 

ql^raiifqqi# q^i%qif«ar q?i?n I 
^T^^qi«t?cTr mWl ?I?cE II \\ II 

HcL t'qra q^pqra n ?? n 

3Iiq?^R0qqKP5te>5TOar in*A II 

'qiqi^ft mK%gr i 

q'|qi€Tq^?n'§rn% ^iRct qn%q:^iRciig; II ^ ^ || 

^qicaq^fqfRrat^Haiq^l^: II ?^9 II 
qqtipq^qi^^ii^R^J^Kcr: I 

^ II ? I) ■ 

3igin f%i%aiq9^ qiifqteqi^'^gqscin i 

qiRfiqqin^qs pq: e^rsR'rsqjifi ii ^%\\ 

aiiqiqq^^ ^ ll ^lo !i 

qion^qi {qcRqjT^cri! u^qr 
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JANARDANA VYaSA ISi 

II =1^1 

a^Jin i??rfi'#r I 

(4% {4ci?'Jiq|»4f s'qi%ci?f 

w# m i%?i% e[ff ^ m II \R I! 

■' ■ ' *0 

Sit gsri^: i 

>lR|: |! ^^11 

It ends thus : 

^ 3i^: ci'fiOTr?- 

1%*iiqif^Ki%^ i q^.i5q^qi%i^5RTRli qisrqjRqj 

3«; 1 3i^ 

Among quotations are : 

fiCwi:, ff4(i?tqi{4f5n, 5qrgq(3[r:, flsq?fr, 

i5i%W5fi:, RRff(i%^^:, €fg^fcr;, sCrqfR:, 

q?R!5?'5iC-q:, RRqiWRR^, 

aflt^^g^qciR., irtlRJ, =qo5r^ra:, 

¥}fqq3g , nosffmmt, RitR^ff: || 

', . ■ . 'SO' 



A NOTE ON TANARDANA VTASA AND 

kaVindracarya 

BY 

Dr. V. Raghavan 

In the foregoing short notice of Janardana Vyasa, a 
protege of the well-known Kavindracarya Sarasvatl of 
Beneres, Sri Madhava Krishna Sarma refers to the patronage 
and encouragement given by Kavindracaiya to other authors. 
In this connection, it must be mentioned that Kavindracarya 
not only encouraged other writers but, as a regular leader of 
the learned at the great headquarters of Hinduism, urged upon 
all the scholars in the Sastras who w'ere negligent in the per- 
formance of Vedic rites to perform them ; he induced even poets 
to do them. Kavindracarya exerted himself even in the work 
of finding employment for those who spent their time in master- 
ing the Vedas. See my article on Kavindracarya Sarasvati, 
D. R. Bhandarkar Volume of the Indian Culture, pp. 159-165. 

Verse 23 at the beginning of Janardana Vyasa’s Kavya- 
prakasadipika extracted above in Sri M. K. M. Sarma’s article 
mentions that the author undertook to write this gloss at the 
instance of Kavindracarya, and this is preceded by eleven 
verses, 12-22, giving an account of Kavindracarya and his 
exploits. Of these eleven verses, 12-22, 12 Kasivasi etc., is 
sloka 2 f the Kavindrakalpadruma of Kavindracarya which 
1 am editing on the basis of six manuscripts. §1. 13 Godatira- 
nivfisi, etc., is verse 4 of the Kavindracandrodaya published as 
No. 60 in the Poona Oriental Series ; the next, 14, Adhitya 
Veda, etc., is verse 3 ot the Kavindrakalpadruma; the verses 
that follow, 15-20, are the same, except for some omissions 
and change of order, as the eight verses eulogising Kavindra 
on p. 2 of the Kavindracandrodaya: 15 here Sasadanga, etc., 
is 10 in KCU; 16, Astadasa is 11 in KCU; the second line of 
17 and the first line of 18 form verse 14 of KCU ; the second line 
of 18 is the first line of 17 in KCU ; 17 here is 15 in KCU ; 20 
here is 16 there. The two verses which follow then, 21 and 22, 
Karnadayah and Ka idrk databhut, are the first two of the 
five verses in the address which Hemaraja read, serial si. 
nos. 36, 37, KCU. On the significance of the second verse 
here, Ka idrk etc., see my article in the Bhandarkar Volume 
referred to previously, p. 162. 


THE SAUBHAGYACANDRATAFx\''0'F -NlLAKANTHA 

DIKSITA 

'BY 

.. s. V^ENiaTASUBE SMONlA IyeR, M. A,, B., SC* 


Travmcore University Oriental MSS. Library, Trivandrum \ 

'The Saiihhagyacandratapa 'of Nilakantha Diksita. is a 
rare work on Sakta Tantra, an old, complete and damaged 
palm-leaf ' manuscript of which in ' grantha script, having ’ 
about 1500 granthas, was procured for the Oriental Manus- 
cripts Library of the University of - Travaiicore (Ms. No. 2941) 
in the year 1939 by Pandit R. A. Sastri, the well-known 
collector of nianiiscripts.. The late Prof. P.P.S. Sastri brought 
it to the notice of scholars in his brief note entitled ' Two Rare 
Treatises on Saktism’ in the G&palakrishnamacharya Book of 
Commenwruiion (1942, pp. 4. 32-34). The work commences 
thus : 

'O 

5rq?qf: I 

ff riiqsfuqR€i?r JrqfWfr...... 

qfF%R?i m =q §?3iqr qfi%; 5Tq q, |:«ir*?rqfq'f fl:rftqf ! 

^ qqqRRf ^>qi {Ifq-ft: sfSf } 

It ends as follows: 

.....q Rfl'cr: I 

% =^ios53:eqq l 

^qqRRcl'qFfJIfqlfgq.... . 

....... 5fi3q;o5Rf€3'qcTTq II 

.........q% Rce> 

.... .. ii 


The colophon at the end of the first Pariccheda, namely — 

«fiq^Fs:f3T^555r^W'^F5R«fT5Ri35Rcrqf3srqR[=qi?f=qg?i%- 
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qBq ?ft#3[Cir[qeiRqfr 

qqqrqR®#?: I 

clearly shows that the author Nilakan.tha Diksita, son of Nara- 
yana Diksita and Bhumidevi, and grandson of Accan Diksita, 
the brother of the famous Appayya Diksita, is identical with 
Nilakantha Diksita, the author of SivahlSrmva, NUakantha- 
2 a/ayo, A<jiacasn‘te and other works. 

This is the only manuscript of the work so far known, 
but the actual extent of the work cannot be ascertained from 
the portion available in this manuscript r It breaks off at the 
end of the second Pariccheda, but that the author had the idea 
of having at least four Paricchedas is shown by the following 
statements in the available portion : 

j??i?i%gorqROTT i 

The first Pariccheda may be regarded as an introduction 
to the work. It establishes the worship of Para Sakti or 
Tripurasundari as the surest means of salvation even in a 
single life. Briefly stated, the contents of this Pariccheda are 
as follows : 

People are of two kinds— -those who strive after pleasure 
and those who strive after the absence of sorrow. Those who 
strive after pleasure are of two kinds — jadas or fools, who seek 
pleasures of the body, and vivekins or the intelligent who seek 
pleasure of the mind. The vivekins, again, are of two kinds— 
aparinatas i.e., immature, who are satisfied with mundane objects 
of pleasure like wealih and children, and parinatas the: 
mature who pursue the threefold aspects of dharma, viz., yajna 
(performance of sacrifices), adhyayana (study of the Vedas) 
and dana (gifts of 'wealth), and by this means seek the pleasures 
of heaven. But all these enjoy pleasure only for a specified 
period and hence should be discarded. It is only the rnmnnksu 

1. Prof. P.P.S. Sastri in his paper referred tn above observes 
that Atiritrayajin, the younger brother of Nilakantha Diksita has 
written a work by name Srlpadarthadlpika (also known as 
Srlpadarthavyavasth&), based on itiQ Saubhagyacandratapa. An 
examination of this work would be helpful in knowing the extent 
of our work. 
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(seeker after, sairation), whO'-s.trives after perinattent ,cessatio,n 
oia.misery,; that attains^sahaitxon. . 

.The means of : attaioingv-tliis-- salvation is Br-ahniajmitia i\e, 
knowledge ..of Brahman, ' and 'Brahman;., is .the same as -Siva, 
and,, Sakt,i, ' which are ' two, aspects of the .same ^ Supreme Being. 
The ^ knowledge of the nat.ure of Siv.a-Sakti,,therefore5 leads to 
salTati'Oii (moksa)^ . ' ' ' 

■ . ,-Thc.'mea.ns .Tor this. knowledge is ,three,told-—/;?n/jain,ar^a 
(Path, of knowledge), Karmamarga ■.(Pzth^ oi Action), and 
Bhaktimdrga .(Path of Devotion)-,-. Olxhtsz' jndnamCirga .with, 
intricacies oi Sr av ana, manana, nididhydsma ..etc.,; , is ■„ ye 17' 
difficult to practise and requires a number of lives before one 
can accomplish' it, and is like .'attempting to cross-- the ocean bv, 
swimming. The second path which constitutes 

the- performance of niiya and naimittika karmas, ded.icatiiig;: 
them all to^_God, also, only leads,', to /i^raamar^ a, and' hence 
unattainable in a .single life. So what remains is only the, 
Bhaktimdrga, mid this is capable of bringing about salvation 
even in a single life. ^ It has got rjairdgya (renunciation) as its 
attribute, and is to be practised; keeping karmayoga. as its 
accessory. The worship of Para-Sakti, therefore, is the sureM 
means of Brahmajhdna, and consequently of salvation. - 

The mode of this worship is to be gathered from Puranas 
and Divydgamas. The authority of the Puranas and Aganias 
may be questioned, but the statement in the Mahdbhdrafa, 

sfifireirpr jt f?cT5?7n% f#: ti 
shows their equal authprity with the Vedas. One should, 
however, discriminate between the Agamas conforming to the 
Vedic injunctions and those that are contradictory to them, and 
accept the former alone as proper authorities. 

1. wrsif I ^ nr-q; i hr 

1 m ran 1 ^ =g ^5,35r 

i%irR hsthw- 

R[i%ra ! 
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The Pariccheda concludes with the statement that in the 
rest of the work are discribed in order Nyasa, Puja, JaPa 
and Samarpana in accordance with the V'aidika Agamas like 
ihe Vdmakeivaratantra. 

The second Pariccheda commences with the detailed 
description of the routine of a sadhaka one after another. 
Tile preliminaries are described first. These consist of rising 
up early in the morning ii.n6. mtdiiz.iion on guru, devatd and 
mantra, and prayer to the Earth; and then in order 
(response to czih oi nzimt) , dantadhavaaa (cleaning of teeA) , 
nmkhapraksalana (washing the izct) , sndna (hath) , bhas- 
malepana (smearing of ashes), tripundradharana (putting on 
tripiindra mark), sand hyavand ana (performance of the worship 
of sandhya) and agnihotra. After these he should enter the 
pujdgrha (place of worship) and perform dtmasiiddhi, 
bhutahiddhi and pranapratisthd. and then commence the 
performance of the nydsas, the first of which is the Sodha- 
nydsa consisting of (1) Ganesanydsa, (2) Grahanyasa, (3) 
Naksatradevatunydsa, (4) yogininyasa, (5) Rdsinydsa, and 
(6) Plthanydsa. Then follows the detailed account of the 
SrlcakranyCisa with the following divisions : 

(I) Caturasrarekhanyasa. (three varities) 

( 2 ) Sarvdsdparipurakacakranydsa 

(3) Sarvasaubhdgyaddyakacakranyasa 

(4) SaTvarthasadhakacakranydsa 

(5) Sarvaraksakaracakranydsa 

(6) Sarvarogaharacakranydsa 

(7) Ayudhantaranydsa 

(5) Sarvasiddhipradacakranyasa 

(P) Sarvanandamayacakranydsa 

(10) Ayudhavaranyasa 

(II) A^idracakranyasa 

(12) Antardasdracakranyasa 

(13) Bahirdasdracakranydsa 

(14) Caturdasdracakranydsa 

(15) Astadalapadmanydsa 

(16) ^odasadalapadmanydsa 

(17) Mudrantaranydsa 

(18) Animddydntaranydsa 

(19) C akresvartnavakanydsa 

The manuscript does not extend further. 
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Elaborate description of each process is gi¥eii, and:, the 
author often enters into discussions of dififereiit views on the 
same process. , He has drawn upon a large number, of earlier 
works in the field and has profusely quoted f rom them. The 
following list of the works and authors mentioned in this 
work will give an idea of his profound knowledge of Tantra 
literature: 


Works 



aqsigRgff: 


5Tf^cTgR?rcfr 

aife: 

^wrqjTsxirq: 


qirmqrar 






wq^rai 






qfs: 








q?q^q?lIRSKr[%q;r 



ffilMq: 

q?mi«qq: 


A 

rf?5r?f5r: 

qi^.o|qn 





sTi?rrq?[iFir^i 

qiRijfti?q^ 




1 This is mentioned as the work of the authors grandfather 
a^matpitdmahacarand^ndm, i,e, Appayya Diksita, his grandfather’s 
brother. 
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RR5Tdf 




,§5T^5[: 



fiiTJrjflOTJi. 

ijqreiPcT: 


#RRqi%=cHFM: 





?nir?!r%3:fiJT. 

#FFq§t[?:q: 


#Kei|cTr 








Authors 


■ 1^2: ; qffqm: 






FR§:f5r; 


He has also quoted from the Vedas and Upanlsads. 

Nilakantha Diksita is best known as a poet and critic of 
art. This work, the SmthhagyacandrCilapa, shows liini also 
as an authority on Sakta Tantra. 


1 I his is^ also mentioned as a work of the author’s . grand- 

Hiksita, his , grand- 
fathers: 

• 2 This- is stated to be a'^worfrof the author’s elderbrothef- 
iasmatjyesthacaram). This brother must be Accan Diksita: 



THE KUPPUSWAMI SASTRl RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 

A meeting was held under the auspices of the Kuppuswami 
Sastri Reseai'ch Institute on Sunday, 1st August 1948, at the 
Ranade Hail, Mylapore, to tender the respectful congratulations 
of the Institute to H. H. Sri Rama Varraa Parikshit, on his 
accession as Maharajah ot Cochin. The President of the 
Institute, Sri T. R. Venkatararaa Sastri, presided. 

Dr. V. Raghavan, one of the Secretaries of the Institute? 
read the messages that had been received for the success of the 
function. These included messages from Sri T. K. Nair, Prime 
Minister of Cochin, important scholars and citizens of Cochin, 
the Rajah Saheb of Phaltan and other members of the 
Institute. 

Miss Devaki, daughter of Dr. C. R. Krishna Pillai, then 
sang verses on the Maharajah of Cochin, composed by Dr. 
C. Kunhan Raja. Sri T. R. Venkatarama Sastri, Dr. C. Kun- 
han Raja, Pandit V''epattur Subrahraanya Sastri, Sri D. H. 
Nambudripad, Mrs. Devaki Menon and Sri K. Balasubramania 
Iyer then spoke. 

Sri T. R. Venkatarama Sastri said in the course of his 
speech r 

We have met here today to offer our respectful felicita- 
tions to the Maharajah of Cochin, who bears the illustrious name 
Parikshit. He is a member of the Kuppuswami Sastri Research 
Institute. He has been a member of the Board of Studies in 
Sanskrit in the Madras University. The present Maharajah 
of Cochin was also a student of the Presidency College and his 
reputation for a long time has been of deep scholarship in Sans- 
krit. I think, on the whole, the Cochin State exhibits scholarship 
in Sanskrit in a much larger degree than any other State — 
not merely the Ruler of the country but also the people; 
men and women devote much time there to the study of 
Sanskrit than I have known in any other part of the 
country. I have heard that the great Maharajah who abdicated, 
following the practices of ancient sovereigns of the 
country, had a great narhe for scholarship. There were 
not many who had reached that height of scholarship. I 
have heard it said that that great Maharajah used to say 
that this nephew of his, the present Maharajah, was shpSrior 
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to himself. The Maharajah has been til! recently teaching people 
going to him, giving lessons in Tarka Sastra and other studies, 
sometimes getting pupils from the school and getting teachers 
to teach classes in his presence in the palace. It is a matter 
of great cotigratulation to us and to our ancient ideals, that one 
blessed with this scholarship and learning should be called 
upon to perform the function of a constitutional ruler of a 
country. 

Dr. C. Kunhan Raja said : 

We are met here to convey our felicitations to His High- 
ness Sri Rama Varma Parikshit, Maharajah of Cochin. As a 
matter of fact, the felicitations should go to the people of the 
Cochin State, to the people of Kerala, to the people of South 
India, to the people of India and I may say to the whole of 
humanity. This is an occasion which was not rare in ancient 
times but very rare in modern times and probably the last in the 
history of the world, that a great scholar should ascend the 
throne in a country. In western countries we have known of 
Ale.xander, the disciple of Aristotle ; we have heard of Julius 
Caeser who was a great historian and great writer in Roman 
literature ; we have heard of Marcus Aurelius, a great philoso- 
pher of his time. Now we have got the traditions of King John 
who signed the famous Magna Carta without knowing what it 
was and who could not even sign his name. But in India itself 
the tradition of scholars becoming kings had obtained for a 
long time, and probably this will be the last instance which 
future historians will have to record of a great scholar assum- 
ing ruling powers in a State. It is quite fitting that this 
Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute should meet on such an 
occasion. I do not know how many of you present here 
would be able to think back of Madras 24 years ago when we 
had the Oriental Conference here. At that time his late High- 
ness Sri Rama Varma, a great scholar, and Sri Parikshit, both 
of them were here and I distinctly remember the occasion of 
the Pandita Parishad, the assem.biy of scholars in which both 
those distinguished personages were present. Eminent scholars 
were there and it was perhaps one of the great assemblies 
of scholars that I have ever seen. His Highness was 
connected with the Madras University as a member of the 
Board of Studies in Sanskrit and also as a member of the 
Examiners for the oriental titles for many years. He was 
connected in the same capacity, with the Annamalai University 
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also; ..for „ many, years. His grea.t- uncle who ' abdicated the . 
throne 35 years ago>,,lia,d given a correct lead to Parikshit,. , 
After .;the exit of ,Sri Krishna, all people assembled" in Naimi-. 
saranya and : thought oi the .way of cGntin.iiing ' Dhar.ma. 
Like that we must form a new Naimisaranya now. Here it is^ 
that I will have to make a request to our Presiclentj' Mr. Sastri, 
and .another to the. Press. Unless, we extend our activities^ 
Gontinumg it far and wide, to. centres like Bombay and Elelhi,. 
■Benares and Lahore and Calcutta and other places, we cannot ,: 
succeed in our cultural progi^ess. We roust take this movement 
for' Sanskrit not merely as a Madras .aftair but take it as a f ar 
wider thing covering the whole of India ; it will become a 
world affair* If we can have our Sanskrit movement as an all- 
India movement, there is no doubt that every province in India, 
will have to revolve on the same axis and in the same direction. 
This is the request which I have to make to our President 
Mr. Sastriar. Another request which I have to make to the, 
Press iS' to have a. regular, supplement week after week, for 
propagating culture and education and other things about 
India. What I want is tlirt all the legislators, all the top- 
ranking administrators of the country, all the newspaper 
editors, all the lawyers and judges, and all the prominent 
people, young and old, should know Sanskrit ""and should 
make use of Sanskrit. I am saying this to impress 
upon you the danger facing us. You should know that there 
was a similar danger to the whole of India some time back* 
It was a Malayalee, Sankara, a Tamilian, Ramanuja, and a 
Kannadiga, Madhvachari, who came to the rescue of 
Sanskrit and the whole of India, The Sanskrit world owe a 
debt ot gratitude to these three people. Are we, Malayalees^ 
Tamilians and Kinaadigas, to remain quiet, when there is a 
great danger to Sanskrit and is our attempt to end with some 
local activity, and should we not go beyond this? Should we not 
start the ali-India movement? With these words I offer my 
humble felicitations to His Flighness Sri Rama V'arraa 
Parikshit, the Maharajah of Cochin, who will stand as a guide 
to humanity by virtue of his deep scholarship. 

PanditarajaSri Subrahmanya Sastri of Annamalai University 
then spoke in Tamil about His Highness and the scholarship of 
the Maharajah in Sanskrit from personal experience gained 
through his intimate contact with the Maharajah at the Pandita 
Parishad held by him annually* Sri Subrahmanya Sastri said 
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it was his duty to attend the meeting held in honour of an 
Uttamasloka and a Rajarshi. Replying to a letter of congra- 
tulation from him, the Maharajah had recently written that 
his royal duties might prove n hindrance to his free pursuit 
of his scholarly interests. Such was his ardent love for 
Sanskrit and Sastraic studies. The Maharajah’s Panditya in 
the Tarka sastra has an exceptional quality. While cross- 
examining a student or Pandit, he would put questions of such 
a nature that one would be amazed at the originality 
of his mind and comprehensiveness of his grasp of the Sastra. 
The Maharajah had written a new commentary on the 
Karikavali. The Maharajah was equally learned in Alankara 
and edanta Sastras and had composed many hymns which 
had been published. The lecturer also referred to the sweet 
manner in which the Maharajah referred to everybody in a 
gathering including the students as ‘ Sriman’. He also made 
reference to the fact how the late Mm. Prof. S. Kuppu- 
swami Sastri had appreciated the Mahrajah's scholarship and 
had held that the Board of Examiners in Oriental Title was 
never complete without the Maharajah. 

Sri D. H. Nambudiripad spoke then. Srimati Devaki 
Ammal, Sasiskrit Lecturer, Queen Mary’s College Madras, read 
Sanskrit verses composed by her On His Highness. 

T. R. Venkatarama Sastri then moved the followdrig 
resolution : 

“This meeting held under the auspices of the Kuppu- 
swarai Sastri Research Institute, tenders its respectful felicita- 
tions to His Highness Sri Rama Varma Parikshit, a renowned 
Sanskrit scholar and patron of Oriental learning, on his 
accession as the Maharaja of Cochin and prays for bis long 
life and prosperous career as ruler of Cochin.” 

Sri K. Balasubramania Aiyar, one of the Secretaries of 
the Institute, spoke in support of the resolution. He recollect- 
ed the unforgettable scene of the Pandita Parishad held 
in the Madras Sanskrit College during the third Oriental 
Conference. It was unanimously agreed to that none at 
that time deserved to preside over the gathering than 
the great scholar aud King, the late abdicated Maharajah of 
Cochin. It was an unique gathering of Pandits of outstand- 
ing ability the like of which one could never see. The quiet 
and simple style in Which the Maharajah arrived there in a 
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‘Mundu’ and Shawl, along with his nephew the present 
Maharajah, gave them great delight. What was more, the 
Maharajah put questions in the debate which proved him an 
equal to the Panditas ; and on that occasion the late Maha- 
rajah said that his quiet nephew by his side was a greater 
Tarkika. Sri K. Balasubramania Aiyar said it was their 
peculiar fortune that a scholar of such eminence had ascended 
the throne of Cochin. They looked forward to a glorious and 
long reign and hoped for a great patronage of learned men 
and learning, and particularly of Sanskrit. 


THE 21ST INTERiNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ORIENTALISTS, PARIS 

This summer of 1948 saw Paris become once more the 
centre ol several International Congresses. These periodic 
meetings of scientists from all over the world had to be 
interrupted during the war, but at last this exchange of view s 
and discoveries is once more re-established. 

The institution of the International Congress c f Orienta- 
lists was founded in Paris in 1873. The first and the eleventh 
Congress were held in the French capital. These meetings are 
generally held every three years, but two world wars have 
been the cause of long interruptions. The twentieth Congress 
was held in Brus.sels in 1938. 

The twenty-first Congress was held with the same aim in 
view as the preceding ones, to gather together the delegates and 
members of all the institutions over the world who have 
devoted their life's study to orientalism, that is the study of 
Man and Civilisations in the Orient, more than half of 
humanity. 

Orientalism covers in fact ancient and modem civilisations 
in that part of the world stretching from North Africa to the 
Pacific. It is concerned with the culture of the world outside 
of Europe and America, and in the pre.sent day more than a 
thousand million men belong to the civilisations of India, 
Islaniic countries and China. The Congress was thus the 
means of bringing together the scholars of the most varied 
learnings, which were divided into ten sections : 

(1) Egyptology, (2) Semitic Studies, (3) Assyrioiogy, 

(4) Iranian and Central-asiatic studies, Turcoiogy, 

(5) Indology, (6) Indo-chinese and Indonesian studies, 
( 7 ) Sinology, (8) Islamic studies, (9) East-West. Chris- 
tian Orientalism, (10) Archaeology, Proto-history and 
Ethnology. 

More than 260 communications were made in the above 
sections. Moreover, several general meetings, or meetings 
which grouped several sections, were held to allow the scholars 
to study problems of general interest, or related to several 
fields of study. It was thus that the Congress commemorated 
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the millenary anniversary o£ Al-Biruni, which the Iran Society 
of Calcutta was to celebrate later and which recalled to mind 
the memory of a scholar of rare universality, since he was 
able, in times of fanaticism, to have a profound knowledge of 
hellenic philosophy, a complete mastery of Arabic literature of 
his time, and a vast Sanskrit culture which enabled him to 
leave precious work for the greater glory of India. 

The section of Indology was particularly active. The 
Indian delegation, presided by Sir S. Radhakrishnan, dele- 
gate of the Indian Government, included Mahamahopadhyaya P. 
V. Kane, delegate of the University of Bombay and the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Professor S. K. Chatterji, 
delegate of the University of Calcutta and the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Dr. R. N. Dandekar, delegate of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of Poona and Secretary 
of the All-India Oriental Conference. Besides these representa- 
tives a great number of universities, societies and Indian per- 
sonalities were represented and sent reports and communica- 
’ tions. A number of great international works concerning the 
development of Indian studies were approved by the entire 
Congress, notably an imprortant scientific investigation into 
the modern Indian languages and folklore, (a research which 
becomes extremely urgent due to the rapid changes that are 
taking place in the India of to-day), a plan for an Encyclo- 
paedia of technical notions and terms of ancient Indian 
thought, the continuation of Mr. Vishvabandhu Sastri’s great 
work (Vedic-VVord-Concordance), a new Sanskrit Thesaurus, 
etc. 

The Indian delegates were able to ascertain for them- 
selves the continuity of the study of Indology in the West, 
particularly in France, and the enthusiasm with which 
successive generations strive to enrich the field of Indian 
philology, with the object of promoting a truly universal 
humanism. 

Among the general resolutions of the Congress, special 
mention must be made of the decision to influence educational 
circles in introducing in all countries essential notions on the 
great living civilisations of the East, particularly India, Islamic 
countries and China. It is more and more apparent that a 
general knowledge of Man and Humanism, in the full sense of 
the word, nor a true comprehension between East and West 
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can exist without a well-balanced knowledge of the great 
civilisations of the world. 

The congressists made visits to the Louvre and Guiraet 
Museums where important oriental collections are exposed. 
Moreover, they were able to visit several temporary exhibitions, 
a number of which were organised on the occasion of the Con- 
gress. Among these exhibitions mention must be made of the 
following: the findings of theEcole Francaised’Extrerae-Orient 
in the South of Indochina (findings which prove the mediter- 
ranean and Indian influence on the country in the first centuries 
of the Christian era, and which have much in common with 
the discoveries made in Virapatnam near Pondicherry) ; new 
acquisitions of the Teheran Museum, which were lent by the 
Iranian Government and which comprise objects in gold, 
bronze and pottery as well as ancient inscriptions ; French 
influence in China in the XVIIIth century; the Iraprimerie 
Nationale de France exposed several books, among which a 
monumental edition of the Bhagavata-purana, printed a century 
ago; the Soci4te Asiatique presented at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale de Paris an exhibition of the principal types of 
characters and books used in the world. 

More than 800 delegates were present. More than thirty 
countries and seventy academies, universities and societies 
were represented. The Congress was organised by the Societe 
Asiatique de Paris, which is the chief organization dealing 
with orientalism in France. Monsieur Jacques Bacot, Member 
of the Institut, presided, and Monsieur Rene Grousset, Member 
of the Academie Francaise, was the secretary. 

Resolutions passed by 21st International Congress of 
Orientalists 

1. The Congress has decided that the International 
Consultative Committee will continue to function as a 
permanent International Committee till the next Congress, and 
should vacancies arise before then, they will be filled by 
co-option. 

2. The project of instituting a union of orientalist 
societies in co-ordination with the UNESCO, which was pre- 
sented by the Netherlands Oriental Society and placed before 
the XXIth Congress in its inaugural sitting on the 23rd July, 
yr.&$ carefully examined, in conforinity with, the decision ta ken . 
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at the Ift sitting by the International Consultative Com- 
mittee and the delegates of the Oriental societies and insti- 
tutes, with the co-operation of the UNESCO delegate. The 
Congress has decided that this project will be examined by the 
permanent International Committee and adjourned to the next 
Congress. 

3. The Congress moved a motion that essential notions 
on the civilisations of the East and especially of Islam, India 
and China, be introduced in the educational programmes of all 
countries, following a motion moved by the Societe Asiatique 
de Paris on the 11th January 1946 concerning France, and a 
similar one presented in sections V and IX by Mr. R. Schwab. 

4. The Congress moved the motion that the publication 
of an Orientalist Bibliography analogous to the old Orienta- 
lische Bibliographie be undertaken, following a proposal made 
by Mr. Gaudefroy-Deraom'oynes in section VIII, and later 
in the other sections and to the International Consultative 
Committee. The Congress decided that the Permanent Inter- 
national Committee will do its utmost to draft a plan and seek 
the means of carrying it into effect with the assistance of the 
interested scientific organizations. As a temporary measure, 
each country will establish its own biblography. 

5. The Congress, alarmed by the continuously aggravated 
hindrances which the regulations of the Custom, Police and 
politics exercise on universal culture and particularly on 
oriental studies, notably the difficulty of exporting scientific 
books, has decided to make an appeal to all the governments 
and international organizations (UNO, UNESCO, etc.) to 
obtain a change in the state of things and allow an exchange of 
culture to take place unhindered to suit the spiritual needs of 
our civilisation. (Motion proposed by M. Abel in seGtion 

VIII). 

6. Mr. H. R. Gibb and Mr. Levi-Provencal informed 
the Congress that, in order to prepare a plan for the revision 
and re-edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam, it is proposed to 
hold a meeting of the delegates of the Academies responsible 
for the creation of the Encyclopaedia and the present editing 
committee in April 1949, under the auspices of the Permanent 
International Committee of the Congress. The Congress was 
pleased to give full consent to the proposition. 

7 . Following the proposal made by section V, the Con- 
gress would like to draw the attention of the Governments of 
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India, Pakistan and Ceylon, and all the scientific societies of 
those countries, to the necessity of making a scientific investiga- 
tion into the modern Indian languages and folklore, and pro- 
poses a plan of action which will be submitted to the interested 
organizations for detailed elaboration. (Xee complete text of 
motion in Appendix.) 

8. The Congress, after deliberation by the section of Indo- 
logy, considered with deep interest and approved the plan for an 
Encyclopaedia of technical notions and terms of ancient Indian 
thought, the clauses of which will be drawn up from the 
summaries of monographs established for each of these notions. 
This opus magnum will be prepared by the publication of a 
Bulletin which could be called in Sanskrit Samjhavyakarana 
and in Latin Semantica Indica. The publishing house will be 
established in Europe, probably in Paris, while the responsibi- 
li;y for the Encyclopaedia itself, will fall to the Indian Centre 
tor International Coaordination of Indological Studies, under 
the direction of a committee of Indian and Western scholars, 
which committee is in process of formation under the auspices 
of the University of Delhi. The All-India Oriental Conference 
will be officially informed of the present resolution and 
requested to give its full support to the project. 

9. The Congress, informed by section V of the importance 
of the work undertaken by Mr. Vishvabandhu Shastri, 
assisted by a devoted team of workers, viz., the publication of 
tht Vedic-Word-Concordance, congratulated Mr. Vishvabandhu 
Shastri and his collaborators for their work, continued in East 
Punjab at present under very difficult conditions. The Congress 
expresses the wish that the Indian Government, Universities 
and Societies, as well as all the scientific organizations of the 
world interested in the progress of Indian studies, will give 
to this enterprise all the moral and material help at their 
disposal. 

10. The congress was informed by section V of the 
project of a Sanskrit Thesaurus prepared through the good 
offices of the Deccan College Research Institute in Poona, 
and expressed its satisfaction that a work so important to 
the progress of Sanskritic studies, and orientalism in general, 
be undertaken. It gives its full confidence to the Deccan 
College Institute to conduct the undertaking with complete 
success. The Congress expresses the wish that the Govern- 
ment of India, the Universities and interested societies, will 
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give their complete moral and material support to this enter- 
prise. 

11. Following the proposal made by section V, the Con- 
gress expresses the wish that the publication of the translation 
of the Rg-Veda by Geldner be promptly completed. 

12. Following the proposal made by section V, the Con- 
gress expresses its congratulations to the Committee in charge 
of the work undertaken in Ceylon, directed by Professor 
Ratnasuriya, namely, the publication of a Sinhalese Etymologi- 
cal Dictionary. It expresses the wish that this model work of 
lexicography be rapidly brought to a successful issue. 

13. Following the proposal made by Mr. Ligeti in sec- 
tion VII, the Congress expresses the wish that the publication 
of the inventory of Tibetan manuscripts brought back by Paul 
Pelliot to the Bibliotheque Nationale de Paris, be continued 
and completed as soon as possible. 

14. Following the proposal made by Mr. R. Schwab to 
section V, the Congress expresses the wish that a history of 
orientalism be undertaken. 

15. Following the proposal made by Mr. Lefort in sec- 
tion IX, the Congress expresses the wish that the name 
‘Orient-chretien' (Christian Orient) be maintained in the next 
rheetings of the Congress to designate the section which 
covers the work concerning ancient Christian literature in the 
Orient. 

16. The Congress expresses the desire that an Interna- 
tional Committee entrusted with the task of co-ordinating the 
work concerning the publication of the archives of the 
Ottoman Empire, in Turkey and outside Turkey, be set up, 
the centre of which could be in Turkey. (This proposal was 
made by Mr. Kurat in section IV (Turcology), corroborated 
by the proposals in the same section made by M. Bombaci and 
M. Duda with the object of encouraging a work of similar 
nature undertaken in Italy and Austria, and which come in 
tune with the proposal made by Mr. Svoronos in section IX, 
that a systematic index be made of the archives in Europe 
dealing with the Ottoman Empire. 

17. Following the proposal made in section IV (Iranian 
and Central- Asiatic studies), the Congress expresses the wish 
that the publication, undertaken’ under the patronage of the 
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Iranian Government, of a vocabulary of the Persian language, 
be made ready as soon as possible in the Persian language and 
one European language. 

18. Following the proposal made by Mr. Ligeti in 
section VII and the proposal made in section IV (Turcology), 
the Congress expresses the wish that the collections which 
are still difficult to get hold of and belonging to Ecole 
National des Langues Orientales Vivantes, be catalogued, in 
particular the Korean collection, which includes works of 
great value that are to be found nowhere else in Europe. 

Complete text of the motion No. T proposed by section V 
(^Indology') and passed by the Congress. 

The XXIth International Congress of Orientalists would 
like to draw the attention of the Governments of India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon, and of all the learned Societies in these 
countries to the great importance of aetivising the researehes 
into modern Indian languages and folklore. 

The admirable basis laid for such studies by the publica- 
tion of the Linguistic Survey of India and other works of 
Indian and Occidental scholars makes it all the more incumbent 
Oft the present generation to continue and further develop 
their work. 

At the present moment it is still possible to do so if all 
opportunities are being used with energy and without delay. 
But modern social areas, which, however desirable for other 
reasons, will inevitably and irrevocably, within a near future, 
wipe out many dialects and linguistic features of the greatest 
importance for the understanding of the history of* Indian 
language and culture, and of Indo-European and general 
linguistics. 

The first necessary step to be taken is the training in 
linguistics and phonetical methods of an adequate number of 
field-workers and academic teachers. As an encouragement 
to students wanting to take up research work on such lines 
It might prove useful if Universities and Learned Societies 
could establish scholarships and prizes for the study of modern 
dialects and folklore. 

In India it might be practical to let the Anthropological 
Survey take hand of the field-work. 
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(1) The use of special questionnaires on the pattern of 
Grierson’s Bihar Peasant Life, and of ordinary questionnaires 
embracing also the morphology of the dialects in question. 
These might be utilised for the construction of linguistic 
atlases of select areas, in compliance with the plan made 
by the recent Sixth Linguistic Congress for the Linguistic 
Atlas of the world. 

(2) Collection of folklore. 

(3) Special attention ought to be given to the languages 
of Southern India which have been only cursorily dealt with 
in the Linguistic Survey of India. 

For the rest the methods of work would have to be 
evolved in detail by the institutions directing the researches. 

Dr. O. Lacombe, 
Professor, Sorhonne, Paris 

AND 

Dr. J. Filliozat, 

Secretary, Societe Asiatique de Paris, 
Professor, Sorhonne, Paris. 


THE 14TH ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL 
CONFERENCE, D ARBHANGA 

At the invitation of Maharajadhiraj Sir Kameshwar Singh 
Bahadur, Maharaja of Darbhanga, the All-India Oriental 
Conference held its 14th session at Darbhanga. In Mithila 
hallowed by the memory of Janaka and Yajnavalkya, the home 
of Poet Vidyapati, in the land of Sanskrit and Navya-nyaya, 
where the ruler himself is a descendant of the celebrated author 
and logician, Mahesa Thakkura, there was an unique gathering 
of over 61)0 scholar-delegates and 300 Pandits from distant 
parts of the country, ranging from Tavancore to East Punjab. 
Among other notable delegates were Prof. Louis Renou of 
the Paris University, Prof. C. A. Rylands of the London 
School of Oriental and African Studies, Mr. Tan Yuan Shan, 
Representative of the Chinese Government, Miss Yan Shan, 
Chinese artist, and a representative of the Belgian Government. 

The Conference, which was in session from October 15 
to 18, was opened by the Maharaja of Darbhanga. Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar, retired Yice-Chancellor of the Dacca University 
and distinguished historian, was the General President of the 
session. The following presided over the twelve sections of the 
Conference: Vedic— Dr. R. N. Dandekar of Poona; Iranian — 
Prof. D. D. Kapadia of Bombay ; Classical Sanskrit — Prof. 
S. P. Bhattacharya of Calcutta; Islamic — Prof. M. Z. Siddiqui; 
Pali and Buddhism — Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt ; Prakrit and Jaini- 
sm — Dr, A. M. Ghatge; History — Dr* N. Venkataramanayya 
of Madras; Archaeology — Mr. Khwaja M. Ahmed of Hydera- 
bad; Linguistics — Dr. Bhatakrishna Ghosh ; Dravidian — Mr. 
K. Ramakrishnayya of the Madras University ; Philosophy 
and Religion — Dr. P. T. Raju of the Andhra University; and 
Technical Sciences and Fine Arts — Prof. P. K. Code of 
Poona. Owing to the unavoidable absence of some of the 
elected Presidents, the proceedings of the history and Archaeo- 
logy sections were conducted by Dr. N. P. Chakravarti and 
Dr. B, Ch. Chhabra, and those of the Technical Sciences section 
by Sri G. P. Majumdar. 

Welcome Address 

In his welcome address, the Chariman of the Reception 
Committee, Dr. Araarnath Jba^ Vice-Chancellor of the Benares 
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Hindu University, stressed the importance of the study of the 
classics in the world to-day when technological inventions and 
gadgets of physical conveniences exercise a fatal fascination 
on our minds. Pleading that everyone should be encouraged 
to study Sanskrit, the Vice-Chancellor said that only that 
language which most approached Sanskrit and which would 
reflect the culture and tradition of the land, namely, Sans- 
kritised Hindi, could become India’s national language, while 
English would serve us in our international contacts and 
provincial languages in our regional affairs. 

Presidential Address 

In his presidential address. Dr. Majumdar laid stress on 
Indian culture to which, he said, “modern India should turn 
for guidance and inspiration rather than to the progressive 
nations of the West.” He believed that the world to-day was 
“badly in need of the blessings of Indian culture”. Those 
essential characteristics of ancient Indian culture which had 
stood the test of time would, he said, supply the necessary 
guiding principles not only to modern India but to the war- 
weary world suffering from nationalism, commercialism and 
militarism. Drawing attention to the leading ideas of this 
ancient Indian culture, the President said that for a true and 
complete understanding of all this, the first pre-requisite was 
a wider diffusion of the study of Sanskrit and giving it a 
much better status in our so-called higher and liberal educa- 
tion in colleges and universities. “This Oriental Conference, 
being vitally interested in the promotion of Indian culture, 
must see to it that the study of Sanskrit and Sanskritic 
languages and literature in all branches is given a due place in 
the new system of education that will be introduced in Free 
India.” Citing the example of the Buddhistic texts, he pointed 
out how a simplified Sanskrit could even become universally 
popular. Adverting to the practical issues of this question, 
the Vice-Chancellor said, that Government should take up the 
encouraging and reorganisation of the traditional tols, 
incorporating in them elements of a modern education and 
introduction of Sanskrit as a compulsory subject in our 
schools, colleges and universities for all non-professional and 
non-technological groups. He called upon the Central Govern- 
ment to set up a central organisation for the collection of 
manuscripts, publication of texts and the organisation of 
higher study and research. 
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Sections and Papers 

In the t .yelve sections, nearly 200 papers Were read by 
scholars, the Classical Sanskrit section, as usual, leading with 
the largest number, and that of Indian Philosophy coming next. 
The wide range of the subjects can be gauged when it is noted 
that two of the papers dealt with rudiments of a system of 
Indian stenography and a telegraphic and wireless code for 
India, both by Sri Guha Thakkura of Benares. 

Open Session: Lectures and Symposia 

In the open session of the Conference, His Excellency 
Mr. M. S. Aney, Governor of Bihar, joining the scholars, read 
a learned paper on ancient relations between India and 
Ceylon. Dr, N. P. Chakravarti, Director-General of Archaeo- 
logy, in a lecture surveying the history and present state of 
Indological research in India and abroad, urged the need for 
the Government of India starting a Central Institute of 
Indological Research. Dr. V. Raghavan opened the symposium 
on Sanskrit as a National Language in which Prof. Baburara 
Saxena, Pandita Kshama Rao, Mm. Chinnaswami Sastri, 
Dr. S. K. Chatterji and other scholars took part. There 
was a second symposium on One-act Natakas in Sanskrit 
in which Dr. S. K. De, Dr. V. Raghavan and Prof. 
V. A. Ramasawmi Sastri took prominent part. A third 
symposium on East and West was conducted in which Dr. P. 
T. Raju, Dr. D. M. Datta, Prof. Haridas Bhattacharya and 
others took part ; there was also a symposium on the problem 
of the Maithili. 

Other Meetings 

The occasion of the conference was availed of by other 
cultural organisations in the province : the promoters of the 
Mithila University organised a public meeting and invited the 
delegates to give them their views; and the Bihar Sanskrit 
Association held their annual convocation in the Conference 
Pandal with the Governor in the chair. Mr. Aney observed 
in his convocation address: “The real strength of India lies 
in its cultural cohesion; it will be suicidal to neglect the con- 
solidation of its cultural forces and simply to rely on the 
growth of the conception of nationality as is being understood 
in the West ”. There was something grand, sublime, fascinat- 
ing, magnetic and all-pervasive about Indian culture, he said, 
and those who came into contact with it could not fail to be 
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gradually attracted and drawn to it, iove it, respect it and 
ultimately be merged and absorbed in it’'. Dwelling on the role 
of Sanskrit in the work of this cultural consolidation, His 
Excellency pointed out that the mingling of scholars and 
Pandits at such a conference was bound to be of mutual 
benefit. 

Pandit a Parishad 

During this session, the local committee had enlarged the 
Pandita Parishad, a regular feature, into a parallel. Sanskrit 
session with 13 sections in which about 300 Pandits from all 
over India took part and, apart from Vakyarthas, 124 papers 
were presented in Sanskrit. Of South Indian Pandits who 
attended, mention may be made of Mm. Chinnaswami Sastri and 
T. V. Ramachandra Dikshitar who presided over two sections 
and Messrs. Veppattur Subrahmanya Sastri and Ramasubba 
Sastri from Chidambaram, An interesting item in the Pandita 
Parishad was the Panji, the recital by Maithili Pandits of 
genealogical lists maintained in their families and in the royal 
house. 

There were also three gatherings of poets in Sanskrit, 
Hindi, and Maithili and even late in the night on the conclud- 
ing day, as guests were departing, huge gatherings of people 
were sitting listening to the mike resounding with poems and 
songs of these Kavi Saramelans. 

The Local Secretary, Dr. Umesh Misra and the Maha- 
raja's munificence bad done much for the convenience of the 
delegates. The Lakshmiswar Public Library of the Maharaja 
was kept open for the delegates and in the good collection of 
manuscripts here are included Poet Vid3'apati’s own copy of 
the Bhagavata and a rare illuminated paper scroll manuscript, 
only 18 feet long and 3 inches broad, in which the whole 
Bhagavata is written in minute script. It is hoped that the 
Maharajah world soon have a descriptive catalogue of his 
Sanskrit mss, prepared and published. 

Resolutions 

The Conference passed some important resolutions. At 
the instance of Dr. S. K. Chatter ji, the Conference urged the 
adoption of Sanskritised Hindi in Devanagiri script with 
English for some time to come as the language of India. On 
the motion of Dr. V. Ragbavan, the Conference urged upon the 
Provincial and Central Governments to salvage the manuscript 

XVI— a6 
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treasures in the country and pleaded for the organisation of a 
Manuscript Department by the Centre. On the motion of 
Mm. P. V. Kane, the Conference congratulated the Deccan 
College Post-Graduate and Research Institute, Poona, on their 
undertaking the preparation of a Sanskrit Thesaurus and 
Historical Dictionary and called upon scholars, institutions, 
Universities and Governments to give their co-operation to the 
work. The chief resolution, moved from the chair, requested 
the Government of India to organise at a suitable centre a 
Central Indologicai Research Institute to promote research in 
the history, philosophy, culture, languages and literatures of 
India and the Asian counmes which came into close contact 
with India in the past, and to house a National Library and 
Collection of Manuscripts. 

Next Session 

Accepting the invitation of the Bombay University and 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, the con- 
ference decided to hold its iSth session in Bombay at the end 
of 1949. Dr. S. K. De, retired Professor of Sanskrit, Dacca 
University, was elected General President and the following 
were elected Section- Presidents:^ — Vedic: Sri Vishva Bandhu 
Sastri of East Punjab. Iranian: Prof. Tavadia of Santi 
Nikaten. Classical -Sanskrit: Dr. V. Raghavan of the Madras 
University. Religion and philosophy: Prof. V. A. Ramaswami 
Sastri of the Travancore University. History: Dr. A. S. 
Atlekar of Benares Hindu University. Archaeology : Dr. N. P. 
Chakravarti, Director-General of Archaeology. Dravidian; 
Dr. P. S. Subramanya Sastri of Annamali University (Retd.). 
Pali and Buddhism: Prof. Vadekar of Poona. Prakrit and 
Jainism: Prof. H. D. Velankarof Bombay. Islamic Culture : 
Prof. Humayun Kabir of Education Department, Delhi. 
Arabic and Persian ; Mauivi Mahesh Prasad of the Benares 
Hindu University. Linguistics : Dr. Siddheswar Varma of 
Kashmir. Technical Sciences and Arts : Dr. V. S. Agrawala 
of the Archaeological Department, Delhi. The following 
were elected to the Executive Committee of the Conference : 

President: Dr. S. K. De. Vice-President: Prof. K. A. 
Nilakanta Sastri. Treasurer : Mm. V. V. Mirashi. General 
Secretaries.: Dr. A. S. Altekar and Dr. R. N. Dandekar. Other 
Members:. Dr. P. V. Bapat, Dr, S. K. Belvalkar, Dr. 
N. P. Chakravarti, Dr. S. K. Chatterji, Prof. K. C. Chattopa- 
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dhyaya, Prof. S. P. Chaturvedi, Prof. Jagan Nath, Mm. Dr. 
P. V. Kane, Prof. D. D. Kapadia, Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Mm. 
Dr. Umesh Misra, Dr. V. Raghavan, Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, Dr. 
Sukumar Sen, Dr. A. N. Upadhyaya, Dr. P. L. V’aidya. 
Prof. H. D. Velankar, Dr. G. Yazdani. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

Early Indus Civilizations by Ernest Mackay, M,A., D.Litt. 
F,3.A.j Luzac and London. Stiffi paper ,Rs. 15-0-0. Cloth 
binding Rs. 17-6-0. 

This is the second edition of the late Dr. Mackay's earlier 
publication, the Indus Valley Civili,zation issued in 1935, revised 
and enlarged by Mrs. Dorothy Mackay for the benefit of Indian 
Students in the light of further excavations at Mohenjodaro, 
Harappa, and Chanhu-daro. The book is divided into eight 
chapters, as in the original edition, with headings in a few 
cases slightly altered, in which the various aspects of the Indus 
Valley Civilization are described. Besides Bibliography and 
Index, an addendum summarising briefly the results of the 
investigations of scholars subsequent to the first publication of 
the work in 1935 about the dating of the Harappa Civilization, 
and the interpretation of the writing on the seals from ancient 
Indus Cities has been added. The number of plates is 
more than doubled. In the place of the original 16 the 
present work contains 34, besides ‘ The Air Photograph of 
Mohenjo-claro’, which forms the frontispiece, and the map of 
India showing the position of the Indus Valley Cities. 

Notwithstanding the diggings carried on at Harappa and 
Chanhu-daro subsequent to the publication of the original work 
in 1935, no new material facts have come to light, and our know- 
ledge of the Indus Valley Civilizations and of the people who 
were responsible for its development remains pretty much what 
it was before. The numerous seals with and without inscrip- 
tions and other cult objects discovered in the Indus Valley 
excavations are usually pressed into service in this connection. 
Their evidence is not, however, unequivocal and clinching. 
Though several attempts have have been made to decipher the 
Indus Valley script, it remains as mysterious to-day as it was 
when the first seal was brought to light. It is not possible 
to draw any conclusions from them until they are satisfactoril}- 
interpreted and explained. The cult objects are supposed to 
indicate the prevalence of the Mother Cult together with 
an incipient form of Saivism. 

It is supposed that Saivism was at first exclusively the 
faith of the Dravidians; and a,s the Indus Valley finds reveal 
the traces of an incipi'ent form of Saivism, it has been 
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argued that the ancient inhabitants of the Indus Valley 
who practised this religion must have been Dravidians, 
We know nothing about the religion of the Primitive 
Dravidians. Scholars usually fall back upon early Tamil 
literature for the re-construction of the history of the 
Primitive Dravidians. Picking and choosing only those 
facts which they consider specially favourable to their views, 
they present us a mythical picture of a society which they 
believe to be Dravidian.. This cannot be accepted. Dravidian, 
in the first place, is a name arbitrarily chosen by philologists to 
denote a group of languages. It is cot valid to suppose that 
because a group of people were speaking languages with 
strong affinities, they belonged to one and the same race. 
Secondly, Tamil literature uncontaminated by Sanskrit language 
and uninfluenced by Sanskritic culture is not known. There- 
fore, the evidence drawn from early Tamil literature cannot 
give us any idea of the primitive Dravidian religion. .Siva 
was not a Dravidian God; he is a Vedic diety. The birth and 
growth of Saivism step by step can be traced from the Vedic 
literature, from the Rg Veda down to the Upanishads. It is 
vain to contend, ignoring the mass of evidence found in Vedic 
literature, that Siva was originally a Dravidian God and 
Saivism a Dravidian religion. If the objects found in the 
excavations of the Indus V alley cities reveal traces of Saivism, 
then the people who followed it must have been Vedic Aryan.s 
or people of allied culture and not the primitive Dravidians of 
whom nothing is known. The meaning of the cult objects 
found in the ancientlndus cities can be understood much better 
by a close and patient study of the Vedic literature than by 
imaginative speculations about the religious practices of the 
so-called primitive Dravidians. The archaeologists who are 
engaged in the study and interpretation of the ancient Indus 
Civilizations have much to gain by devoting their attention to 
the Vedic litei'ature, the Sarhhitas, Brahmanas and other works 
of allied character. . 

The present edition like its predecessor is devoid of 
technical discussions, which would have made it hard for a lay- 
reader to follow. The style is lucid and the presentation clear 
and attractive. The Early Indus Civilizations in short serves as 
an excellent introduction to the study of ancient Indus Valley 
civilization and culture.. 

N. Venkataramanayya 
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Ananda Ranga Vijaya Campu of Srinivasa Kavi. Edited 
with Critical Introduction, Notes and Sanskrit Commentary 
by Dr. V. Raghavan, University of Madras, with a Foreword 
bv H. E. C. F, Baron, Governor of French India. Editor or 

B. G. Paul & Co., G. T., Madras, 1948. pp. i-xvi f 1 7,5 + 

wm. Rs. 4. 

All students of Sanskrit literature should warraiy welcome 
the publication under notice %vhich is to be considered a rare 
specimen among the historical kavyas in Sanskrit and which is, 
therefore, to be included among other famous historical kavyas 
like Bana’s Har.sacarlta, Kalhaiia’s Rajatarangini, Bilhana’.* 
Vikranjahkadevacaritra, Kaviraja's Navasah,asahkacarita, 
Yajfianarayana Diksita’s Sahityaratnakara and Ramabhad- 
rMnba’s Raghunathabhyudaya. The author of this work, 
Srinivasa Kavi, who is known as a native of South Arcot and 
the son of one Gangadharadhvarin of Srivatsa Gotra, was a 
contemporary of the hero of the Campu, Anandarahga Pillai 
and was patronised by him. Anandarahga Pillai, it i.s known 
from his famous Diary, was a " noble Hindu merchant-prince 
who, whether in office or not, led a rich life, supporting the 
Brahmins, patronising the learned, delighting in music and 
dance, and .spending lavishly on domestic celebrations, feasting 
thousands and instituting lasting benefactions of Istapurta ”. 
It is therefore no wonder that the poet, who received sufficient 
patronage and encouragement in life from him, was inclined to 
write a beautiful campu on the life and achievements of bis 
benefactor. 

The Campu is in eight stabakas. The first stabaka 
describes the hero’s high lineage from the Yadavas of Ayana- 
varam near Madras who traced their descent from Nandagopa 
himself, the foster-father of Srikrsna. The second stabaka 
describes the various descendants that had appeared in the line. 
Of them one was Bommaya who married Ramanuja. They 
had two sons, Venkata and Tiruvehkata. Tiruvehkata, 
the younger of the two, married one Laksmi. They went 
on a pilgrimage to Tirupati and instituted many charities 
there. In the third stabaka it is stated that by the blessing 
of Lord Vcnkatesvara, they had a son born in the cyclic year 
Sarvadhari, Phalguna month (30th March 1709). Tiruvehkata 
named him Vijayanandarahga. A brother was born to 
him called Tiruvehkata, whereupon their mother Laksmi 
died. Then they all migrated to Cennapattana (Madras) where 
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Tiruvenkata carried on flourishing business. He had to go once 
to Nutanarajadhani (Pondicherry) and there he met the French 
Chief who had already known his skill in business and admini- 
stration. There he was made the chief adviser of the French. 

Stabaka four describes Tiruvehkata’s migration to Pondi- 
cherry as the head of the businessmen in that place. During 
his stay there he made many benefactions. He died in 1726 
A. D. and his first son Anandaranga (the hero of the Campu) 
was made the chief Agent. Stabaka five narrates his marriage 
with Manga, daughter of one Sesadri of Chingleput. The 
marriage w;is celebrated in all pomp and splendour. After 
this he was asked to go to Porto Novo to look after the 
F'rench business there. He went there with his brother and 
returned in all success. His brother also was officially associ- 
ated with the French. Stabaka six describes the birth of a 
long-prayed- for son to Anandaranga and the child’s horoscope. 

Then begins the historically important portion of the work. 
The Carnatic wars are now described, in whicb Anandaranga 
Pillai had to play a leading part. He made alliance with Hira 
(Muzaffar Jung), the nephew and opponent of Nazir Jung the 
Nizam, and Chanda Sahib. 

When Chanda Sahib was taken captive by the Marathas, 
Pillai protected his f amity and paid the necessory ransom for 
his relief. He, in consultation with the French Governor, 
.sent a French army to defeat Anavardhi (Anavardi Khan) 
under the able guidance of Saraja (Raza Sahib), the son of 
Chanda Sahib. A great battle was fought and Anavardhi was 
killed. Chanda Sahib was made Nawab of Arcot. Both 
Hii'a and Chanda Sahib paid a thanksgiving visit to Pondi- 
cherry to greet Anandaranga Pillai and the French Governor 
with rich presents. 

Stabaka seven describes the march of Hira and Chanda 
Sahib against King Pratapasimha of Tanjore. Knowing the 
strength of the invading forces which had the full support of 
the French, Pratapasimha did not want to continue his fight 
and so paid a tribute to Hira and Anandaranga. Then fol- 
lows the account of the fight between Hira and Nazir. Hira 
was supported by Chanda Sahib and the French. Nazir had 
the aid of the Marathas and wanted to capture Hira alive. A 
great battle was fought on the banks of the Kola river.. 
Finding the odds too much against hira, Nazir thought of 
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offering peace to Anandaranga, when he got the news 
that Hira was captured alive and so withdrew towards 
Arcot. But the French pursued him, and another 
hattle was faught near Gingee in which Nazir was 
killed and Hira set free. Anandaranga now became the 
great friend of the Delhi monarch, Muhammad Shah. Great 
euologies were paid to Pillai and the French Governor. 
Stabaka eight concludes the work with the de.scription of 
the achievements of Pillai. The Mughol emperor conferred 
on him the title of ‘Vajarataraya’ meaning the Chief 
of Ministers’ and the honour of being the lord of 5000 horse.s. 
His son Muddu Vijayaoandarahga was similarly honoured 
with the lordship of 1500 horses, as also the gift of the fort of 
Kokanada (Chingleput). The French Governor was also 
honoured by the lordship of 7000 horses and the French were 
given the Jagir of a big territory with several forts. The 
French Governor Dupleix was much pleased and he expressed 
himself that it was through Anandaranga Pillai that he got all 
the honours. The poet dedicates the work to Anandaranga in 
whom he has found a great lover of art and culture, a true 
soldier and a great benefactor. The Campu was finished in 
Kali 4854 (A. D, 1752). 

The learned editor has very carefully edited the text with 
the help of two manuscripts and he has added a gloss in 
Sanskrit of his own giving short explanatory notes on difficult 
words or allusions in the text. If the commentary were a bit 
more elaborate giving the poetic e.x;cellences also of the work 
in detail, it would have been by itself a very valuable work, 
though even such as it is now, it is excellent. His critical 
introduction giving a lucid account of Anandaranga Pillai's 
career both in his private and official life, drawn from various 
historical and other sources, is by itself a valuable document and 
it is very useful to compare the life-achievements of the hero of 
the Campu as depicted by the poet with his career known from 
other sources. The detailed summary of the work given 
chapter by chapter, with copious explanatory notes and 
corraborating foot-notes enhances the value of the edition. 
His chronological table and bibliography and the map showing 
the places mentioned in the work are most useful in a critical 
edition of this historically important work in Sanskrit, The 
language of the work is generally simple and natural though 
the prose passages are, at tinsss, affected by long compounds. 
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figures of speech like ami alliteration and other 

sabdacitras. 

Dr. Raghavan is to be congratulated on having brought out 
a critical edition of this historical Campti. The value and 
importance of this publication cannot be better estimated than 
by the scholarly Foreword of H. E, C. F. Baron, Governor of 
French India, who appreciates the learned editor’s work in the 
following terms: “Dr. Raghavan renders a service to ttvo 
cultures and I should be tempted to add: his own and ours, 
would not his work show once more that there is only one 
culture upon which we all together are dependent : the culture 
of Man.” 

V. A. Ramaswami Sastei 

Mahildeva’s Mudraraksasanatakakathii, edited by Dr. V. 
Raghavan, 2nd revised edition, No. 1 of the Sarasvati Mahal 
Series, Tanjore, 1948. i-viii-i 1-80-1- 1-42 -1-i-xxxxviii. Rs.2/8-. 

Visakhadatta’s Mudraraksasa occupies a unique position 
among the Sanskrit dramas. The ‘spectator’ there is held 
spell-bound by the war of wits fought between the two 
prime ministers rather than by any Crotic display. The plot of 
such an intriguing play is bound to be intricate and a little 
difficult to follow. Mahadeva’s in simple and straight 
Sanskrit, has rendered the plot easily intelligible. It is not a 
mere summary of the drama. It reads like a novel in itself, 
A perusal of it enables one to follow every detail in every scene 
of the drama. 

While Mahadeva’s narrative, besides being a great aid to 
the understanding of the original drama, has thus some merit 
of its own, its value has been increased many times by the 
Introduction and the Notes which the learned editor, Dr. V. 
Raghavan, has added to it. He has, of course, retold the story 
in English. But that is perhaps the least important part of 
his edition. Its chief merit lies in the comprehensive back- 
ground, not only of Mahadeva’s katha, but also of Visakha- 
datta’s nataka, it presents to the reader. In shedding light on 
the historical events mentioned in the drama, he has called in 
evidence even the puranic and the foreign sources. His notes 
are really illuminating. He has fully explained the difficult 
terras both lexically and grammatically. His notes on the 
names in the story are especially helpful to the student. In 
short, he has made the katha doubly important and doubly 
useful : a work of history, and a literary piece. As such, it is 
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eminently suited as a text book for Sanskrit students. Hereby 
they will kill two birds with one stone : they will acquire a 
fair knowledge of Sanskrit, and familiarise themselves with 
one of the most glorious chapters of the ancient history of 
India. 

The addition of a sketch map, indicating the Maury a 
Empire and the places occurring in the play, would further 
enhance the usefulness of the book. This addition, if possible, 
may be made in the subsequent issues of it. 

B. Ch. Ghhaera 

La Grammaire De Panini (The Grammar of Panini) 
translated from Sanskrit with extracts from the indigenous 
commentaries by Louis Renou, Member of the Institute and 
Professor in the Faculty of Letters in Paris; fasciculus I 
(Adh5'ayas 1, 2 and 3) ; work published with the help of the 
National Centre for Scientific Research, Paris 1948. 

In this work Prof. Louis Renou of Paris has tranalated 
into French the first three chapters in the Asiddhyayl of Panini. 
There has been a German translation by Bohtlingk. The 
present work is more explanatory and more complete. The 
translator has made considerable use of the Bhdsavrtti of 
Purusottamadeva and the translator even feels that one may 
take it as a translation of that work. But the Bhasavrtti does 
not comment on a large number of Sutras, especially the V''edic 
Sutras. He has also made use of the Kdsikdvrtti and the 
Nydsa on it. The English renderings of the Astddhydyl and 
of the Siddhanidkanmudl by Sris Chandra Vasu have been of 
considerable help to him. 

Bixst the. Pratydhdra Sfitras SiXt given and the characte- 
ristic feature of the letters comprehended under the various 
Sutras arc noted against them. Thus against the first two 
Sutras is given the note : “Simple vowels and long vowels 
implied therein.” The particular Pratydhdras that have been 
used by Panini in his work built out of the it (mute sound) 
at the end of each Siltra are also given against the Sutra. 
Thus against the first Sutra is given the Pratydhdra an; against 
the second Sutra are given the Pratydhdras ak, ik, uk. Against 
the Sutra: j, b, g, d, d, s are given the Pratyahdras as, has. vas, 
jhas, jas, has. In giving the consonants in the Pratydhdra 
Sutras, he omits the vowel in a added usually (presumably in 
view of the facility of writing a consonant without a vowel in 
Roman script). The at the end of the Pratydhdra Sutras 
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are given in inverted commas. He also takes note of the fact 
that there are two ait Pratyaharas and gives them the numbers 
1 and 2. 

Then he takes the text, gives a translation of tht Siltra 
and adds examples to it with brief explanations where wanted. 
The annotations are very brief and to the point. In giving the 
translation, he makes the Sutra quite explicit by adding the 
wanted additional words within brackets. I give below an 
English version of the translation of the first two 
which will make his plan clear: 

I. 1. 1. the Sounds a “ ai....c ” (=ai au) (bear the name of) 
vrddhi (“ growth ’’) 

Application VII, 2, 1 etc., and as under 2 ff- 

2. The sounds a ‘'e....h” (==e o) bear the name of guna 
(quality). Application VI. 1.87, etc. and as under 3 fif. 

As an example of his annotation I give below the notes 
under the third Sutra : 

For applying VII. 3, 84 which teaches Guna by name before 
the Sarvadhatuka and the Ardhadhatuka suffixes, one 
understands the Guna e as being the substitute of the vowel 
i in the root ci “to collect” (to get the formceta“he 
will collect”) ; the guna o being the substitute of the vowel 
u in hu-“ offer ” (to get the form hota - “ he will offer ” ) 
etc. The same for the application of Vli. 2.1, which tea- 
ches vrddhi by name. — On the contrary, the vrddhi of the 
word dyauh “heaven ” not being taught by name, is not the 
substitute of the i in div-, but due to the occm'ance of the 
consonant v; the vrddhi of panthah “path” is the substi- 
tute of n in pathin-. The guija a of the pronoun sah 
“he” is the substitute of the final consonant of tad-; 
Cf. respectively VII. 1, 84; 85; 2,102. 

All that is required to understand the meaning of the 
Sutras and their application have been given, and the needed 
references to the Sutras are also given. I have no desire to 
to go into small points like the propriety of translating guna 
with “ quality ”, although the translation “ growth ” for 
tirddhi is not of the same category. My own explanation for 
he terms guna and vrddhi is that when two vowels like a and i 
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are twisted as into a thread, it becomes a gima (thread) and if 
they are only put side by side as expanded, it xsvrddhi. 

The annotations are more eleborate than in Bohtlingk but 
not so elaborate as in the English version of S.C. Vasu. In 
the version of Vasu, matter from certain traditional Indian 
interpretations has been brought in. For example in the >?«/?'» 

there is the element 3TI pressed into the Sutra according 
to traditional interpretation. But such devices are not intro- 
duced into this translation and annotation. It is strictly a 
Paniman interpretation. Of course there is a suggestion even 
m the traditional interpretation that the whole Sutra can be 
dispensed with by taking the of 'Upnans as Isadvwrfa 

and that of Svaras as Vivrfa. In the annotation of S. C. Vasu, 
such points have been raised. 

There are many such cases not taken note of in the interper- 
tation that are the basis of some of the most controversial 
discussions in latter dilectical Vydkarana. For example, when 
in the Si'itra an is taken as formed with 

tht stcond n in ths Praydhara Sutra (namely ^ and ai, 

and 0 and au become mutually 5'ar'arna.y. Then the traditional 
interpretation requires the of r and 1. The first is 

not rejected nor the second prescribed. Thus, as 1 hare 
already said, this is strictly u Paninian interpretation and not 
an interpretation of Panini on the lines of Indian traditions. 

I must here confess that, strictly speaking, Panini could not 
have meant two values for Pratyfihara an, one with the second 
n in the Grahana Sutra and the other with the first n (in 
^ 5 ^ *5 ) in the other occurences (namely, 1-1-51, Vl~3-lll, 
VII-4-13 and VIII-4-57). But this distinction has been 
accepted in all traditional commentaries and has been also 
adopted in the modern European interpretations, for example 
Bohtlingk. It is of no purpose in Panini and brings complica- 
tions that have to be avoided by further elaboration like 
dgilltran gig'll *d: 4'I | I had noticed 

this point when I delivered a course of lectures on Siva Silt r as 
many years ago. 

On the whole the translation and annotation by Prof, 
Renou will be a great help for understanding the meaning of 
Panini and will also be a suitable introduction to the traditionat 
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coramentaries on Panini in Sanskrit. It is accurate, to the 
point, and fairly elaborate and lucid ; it also explains ail the 
chief points. 

More can be known only when the whole translation 
becomes available and when he explains his point of view and 
approach in an Introduction. 


C. Kunhan Raja 



OBITUARY 

G. A. Natesan 

We are very sorry to record here the passing away on 
10-1-49, at the age of 76, of Rao Bahadur G. A. Natesan, a 
life member and a member of the Governing Body of the 
Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute. A close friend of all 
the notable figures in the history of the country in this half- 
century, Sri Natesan took for many years a prominent part in the 
public life of the country. He founded the Indian Review in 
1900 and through his publishing house, brought out numerous 
booklets on patriotic and cultural subjects which helped the 
growth of nationalism and Indian renaissance. He brought 
Dr. Besant’s translation of Bbagavad Gitii within the reach of 
millions and later published abridged versions of Sanskrit epics 
andpuranas and also Sanskrit Prayers and Psalms with English 
translation. 

T. Yasu 

On 21-1-49 passed away Sri. T. Vasu Naidu, a life raeni- 
ber of the K. S. R. Institute. A keen sportsman and cricketer, 
the late T. Vasu was a firm believer in Hindu regeneration and 
Sanskrit learning. An ardent student and supporter of Sanskrit, 
he patronised Pandits liberally and studied Sastras with them. 
He also took part in national youth organisation work. 
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kinds (cf sutra 17) and since kontutalai-k-kaUtal may happen 
both by land and by sea, is it allowable to take ladies by sea? 

36, (joiif/f sitfiss wa® &.Qeuir 
Munnir valakka makaiimvo t-illai. 

It is not allowed to go by sea with women. 

Note Ilampuranar takes munnir in the sense of sea. 
Naccinarkkiniyar takes it in the sense of the three kinds of 
pirivu on account of dial, tutu and porul and hence takes 
this Sutra to mean that it is not allowed to take women during 
the pirivu due to otal, tutu and porul and condemns Ilampuranar 
for his interpretation, and accuses him for his ignorance of 
literature. But, in my opinion, Ilampuranar’ s view is correct 
and Naccinarkkiniyar, betrays here, as elsewhere, his lack of 
scientific approach. Restriction comes in with reference to a 
thing only when there is a chance of its operation otherwise. 
Otal and til.tu generally happen only in karpu, Porwf happens 
in kalavu also when women also may be taken by men with 
them. Doubt arises whether they may be taken with them 
both by land and by sea. This sutra prevents them from 
being taken by sea. Hence it is understood that kontutalai- 
k-kalital can happen only on land. Hence this sutra is a 
vUesavidhi to the sutras 34, 35 and 1 6 and 17. 

Is there any other thing which is prohibited with reference 
to women? 

37. er^^^ismr iO0/HS’g!/ iraSe, u)£_«s;(?tcw 

Ou^pLjesL- QspSsniD uS^emui ujnesr 

E-t-tinai marunkin-u niakatuu matanmel 

Porputai nerimai y-inmai y-dn~a 

Women of any. class are prohibited from mounting them- 
selves on a horse of palmyra stems to proclaim their love 
publicly, since it is devoid of refinement. 

Note 1. Tinai means, according to Ilampuranar ‘ family 
or class’ and according to Naccinarkkiniyar, ‘ any tinai among 
the seven coramenciiig with kaikkilai’. Since matal-erutal 
comes under peruntinai, llampuranar’s meaning is better. 

Note 2. The word 0ai is taken here from the previous 

Note 3. The word Srutal may be taken to be under- 
stood after matanmel, though Ilampuranar takes matan-mel 
to mean matan-melerutal, 
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Note 4 This sutra refers to both kaikkilai md perun- 

in the opi 

: The following eight sutras tell us who are competent to 
, speak . during and how, 

, ' : 38 . uiQ}(^(^ sfC-u^ 

fBuSld^ Qldit^u Quit 011. Qu.ujQJui 

smmm uudif(^ snir^Qmmg}^ 

m<supQ0<B Q^irssis^ 

(^mesfluj <sff€0 (sSl&rdQ^ 

Q^iri^ Q^er^^isi ufrmQ^m 

QuirQin iEp0iu LjeOihu^ih 

^Qoj 8 eireSi^ ldqjqji^ iqfBaj 

Tamil m-avami m-avahm cu tti 
Mannu nimitia moli-p-porui teyvam 
Nanmaiilmaiy-accancartaUenm 
Anna pira-v-u m-avarrotu tokaii 
Mimniya kdla munrotti vilak^ 

Toll teettim kantor pdnkimm 
Pokiya tirattu narrdy pulampalum 
Akiya kilavi-y-u ni-a-v-vali y-uriya. 

When the lover has taken the lady-love with him without 
the knowledge of her parents, her mother is made to bewail 
and express her thoughts with reference to herself, the lover 
and the lady-love (1) from the omens, (2) from omen-serving* 
words, and ( 3) from the prophetic expression of men possessed 
of spirits-what good, bad or danger, etc., befell them in the past, 
befall them in the present and will befall in the future to herself, 
her friends and those that were sent in search of her. 

Note 1. N accindrkkimyam reads munrutan for munrotu 
in line 5* 

39, Qu0ijd srir^^ih 

pnQio piruj^ qpisfrQjT 

£ma-a per-ur-c cert-ytm curattum 
Tdm-e celhin tdyar-u m-ular-L * 

Mothers may go in search of them through the streets of 
w^ell-governed big cities or through jungles. 

Note: 1. Tayar according to Ilampuramm, refers to 
foster-mother in both cases, and according to N accindrkkimyam, 
to mother in the case of going through the streets of cities and 
to foster-mother in the case of going through jungles. 
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, , 40 .; ^mQeasr wspQ QwpQ p 

Ayald r-dyinu m-akarci mett^ 

Even though the lover and the lady-love were within the 
native village (without being known to the mother, etc.) it 
should be considered to be equal to their having deft the 
place. 

41 , (oSoffLo ^miruiS^w 

Quirdsp sem^ih €i9(Bppp s^^ih 
isseSdr ojip ^i^Qpgis eSQpwQpi}} 
mrrdjmwtith Quirtbihmw^m ^^Qt^fTp 
QiBirdQp p^Quujirp^a 
QiSfrdjtSsiJ Qu 08 p ;55«sBrO<s<!jr®« 
s^Qlum Old 

BjmLjmp Qib0iei 8 /SppQpir^ 

€rmfS<ois>& Qiu4o€d!r uSojeot^p is!t^<dsr 
(B p Qpfr^ Qwm 

Talaivaru viluma nilai-y-eUiA t-iiraippinum 
Pokkar kannum vituUar kannum 
Ntkkalin vanta tam-’m’-uru vilumam--uni 
V dymai-y-id.m poyminai-y—tm kantor aMi4 
Tdy-nUai nokkiA ialai-p--peyarffuAd kolimim 
N dy-mika-p peruki-t tannencu kalulntdlai 
Alintatu kdai-y-ena molintatu kufi 
Vanpurainenmkivantatanrirattdtu 
Enrivai y-elld m-iyalp-iira ndtin 
OnriA ionrim toll mena. 

It is left to the intimate companion of the lady-love to 
describle the impending dangers, to persuade the lover to go 
(to foreign countries), to send the lady-love with him, to 
make the fostermother going in search of the lady return by 
telling her the views of smrti writQVS Bbont dharma and 
udharma and to approach the lady's mother to console her 
with the words said by the lover to her daughter when she 
was in excessive love-sickness, etc. 

Note 1. Naccindrkkiniyam^ reads kanton kalaiiya and 
olintatu in place of kanton, kalai-y-ena and molintattu 

Note 2. There is difference in interpretation between 
Ilampuranar and Naccindrkkiniyar in two places. Nencu-kaluL 
ntol in line 6 is taken to refer to the lady-love by the former and 
to her mother by the latter. Tonrumis taken to be the finite verb 
by the former and peyar - eccam qualifying tdli by the latter. 
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Ijampuraiiar seems to be better with reference to ^^he: first . and 
.Naccinarlildniyar with reference tO' the second* 

42* ' Q^nm^ 

.... ^Quu (^pp!Si- sfrilu^w ■ 

tF/r^L^0 Q^S)^ib Q^ujQpm 

^nm Qisi^^QuirrQ Q^uiSuj 

unmQp L^mrnijs Q^i^^Guofr^ 

^ifiiQ^^S/r sk^fS (sS(BulS^ mtriiisp 
^fTujS^ S6ikr(B ^(Bul3^w i^QuiS^ih 
Q^ujS^s s<$mQ(n^ff Qdf-eosS^^w (suir^'^^ 

^mQi^nir semt^ Q^<dru 

Poluiu m^aru m~^ltk^i•^vara•t ionri 
Valuvi n-dkiya kurran kdtialum 
tJratu cdrpun cellun teyayn-tim 
Arvanencamotuceppiyavaliyiymm 
Punaryitor pdnkir punarnta nencamotu 
AUntat-etir kuri vituppinu m-dhkat 
Tdy-nilai kantu tatiippintm^^ vituppinum . 

Cey-mlai-k k-akanror celavinum varavimm 
KantormolitalkantaUenpa, 

They say that the sayings of those that met them on their 
way are found with reference to the following points : enumera- 
tion of the dangers that may befall them on account of the 
frightening part of the day and the route; mention of the 
proximity of the village and the long distance of their destina- 
tion with sincerity of heart; allowing them to proceed after 
dissuading them with the warmth of heart; dissuading the 
foster mother from proceeding further and then permitting 
her; their departure to distant lands and their return. 

Note 1, Nacclnarkkiniyam reads kilaviyum for valiyinum 
in line 4 of the sutra. 

Note 2. Kaniatu is active in form and passive in 
meaning, 

43, 

^^fSuj QLDni^Qujfr(B &3 s^ulS^u 3 eSKButy^ui 
^!SS)i^^Srirw(^mBmmL^u:iQiruj^d 
smL,dQs!r&k(B Quujir^eSp 
, spQuffG Lfemii^ Qs&remoj (qertuuL. 

^uuirp utlc- Q^ff00p^ 
uSeiTisauiuj 
p/r&Tfr&ikr ud<si(jtpi 
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. QpmL^mwuj 

ins i&uj 

^m0u Quir0m (sauS! ^ardQdj u/ra9^»io 
mf^'uSl^iii m^uS^th uds>Qw!t(B 

ms-^iLnij s0^!ij Gqj/t^^p^ pfT^m 
i^mQ^ wirmQp QmG^^®jp 

^0mL^.ii5!Ci^ Qjm^uS (§»)^to ' 

Q^irm path unmQsirn UfrmQ^ih 
Qpmpm u^^iq p^mwiLjih 

Qpirm pio ^irmp wirpQ(^k QmmmicU^ih 
urr^mpis Litsoiiugs 

u/r<^O05® eS^ihiSltu eS^mp^p oiosiseS ^ih 
sirmp i^/rtEiS udsQpih 

uppmpuB mspQuS p i3sflihQ pfnL 
^S’pp^ik Qp<sfflpp^ QwemeSl^oj €SisQujn(B 
®^mffp^p @y^Q(si}irmr Qmmu 

Onrd-t tamarmum paruvatiun cMfattum - 
Onriya moliyoUi valippinmn vihippinum 
Itai-c-cura mamnki n-avatama r-eytuk 
Katai-k-kontu peyartalir kalankana r-eyti-k 
Karpotu punarnta kauvai y-ulappata . . 
A^p-pdr.patta v-oru4iraf tdnum 
Ndlafu cinmaiyu mMamaiya t-arumaiyimi . 

Taiwan pakkamtin takutiya t^amaitiyum 
Inmaiya Uilivu m-tifaimaiya t-uyarcciymn “ 
AnpinaJ-akalamu m-^akarciya t-aruviaiyum 
Onrd-p poniUvayi n-ukkiya pdliniim 
Vdyimin kaiyimim vakutta pakkamotu 
Utiyan kamtiya v-omtirat tdnum 
Pukalu mdnanm mMuttu- var puruttalum 
TuUtai y4tta vakaiyi ndmm 
Aki-t tonrum pdnkdr pdnkimm 
Munran pakutiyu mantilat t-arumaiyum ■ 

Tdnral cdnra mdrrdr menmaiymn 
Pdcarai-p pulampahi mutinta kdlattu-p 
Pdkanotu virumpiya vinai4 tira vakaiyinum 
Kdvar pdnki n-dnkor pakkamum 
Parattaiyi n-akarciyir pirinfot kuruki 
Irattalun telittalu m-ena~viru vakaiydiu 
Urai44ira nditan kUavdn mena. 

It is the privilege of the lover or the httsbaad to speak 
(1) when he; takes the 'lady-love with ' her .consMt ■ through 
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desert tract in inconvenient season from her relatives who did 
not agree to it, (2) when he leaves her for the reason that 
her relatives did not agree, that the season is inconvenient 
and the desert tract is impassable (3) when her relatives 
(father and elder brother) overtake them in the desert and she, 
fearing that they will take her back, openly tells them her re- 
solve to go with him, (4) when he is determined to make 
money in foreign countries without being dissuaded by the 
shortness of life, transitoriness of youth, the dangers to be 
encountered, the prosperity of the attempt, the precariousness 
of being in want, the dignity of riches, the depth of love and 
the difficulty of separation, (5) when he is bent upon profitting 
himself with the study of scriptures and fine arts, (6) when 
he impresses upon his wife the fame and name he, should get, 
(7) when he goes on embassy, (8) when he speaks of the 
strength of himself, his allies and his foes, the difficulty of 
capturing the enemy’s fort and the high dignity and superio- 
rity of his foes, (10) when he soliloquizes about his wife’s 
separation in the tent, (11) when he after the war is over 
asks his charioteer to drive at greater speed, (12) when he is 
posted as sentinel and (13) when he, after his company with 
courtezan, beseeches his wife for pardon and comes to 
terms with her. 

Note: 1. Naccinarkkmiymn reads toHyotu” (P2) peyart- 
talin (1'4) manamum (1-14) and parintol (1-22) in the place 
of moliyotu, peyarttalin, anamum, and pirintol found in llam- 
puramm. 

Note: 2. The word karpu in 1.5 is taken by AfamMdr^- 
kiniyar in the technical sense as opposed to kalavu; but it is 
better to take it to mean ‘determination.’ 

Note: 3. I lampuranar takes the; eight commencing with 
nalatucinmai and ending with akarciyatu arumai independ- 
ently, while NaccinSrkkiniyar takes them as four, the 
former in each pair being taken as the cause and condemns 
Ilampuranar for his interpretation. Since the particle tint is 
found in all the eight, Ilampuranar’s interpretation seems to 
be-better.:':;;: ' , . , 

Note 4. Munran pakuti is taken to mean ian-vali, tunai- 
;vali and. by Ilaropfiranar and aratHnar porul &kk% 

a-p~poruldr kamanukarval by NaccinSrkkiniyar. 
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Note: 5. Though, irattal s.nd telittal m 1*23 are concerned 
with yet they are mentioned here since their cause is 
parattaiyir piruvit. 

44. Qujirna(g eSS&Qen 

End yorkku m-encuia l-ila-v-e. 

Others also are not prohibited to have their say. 

Note 1. In Ilatnpuranara it is stated that there should 
have been a separate sutra with reference to the lady-love and 
might have been lost through the carelessness of the scribe. 

45. 

Qs^^eij iDirtgw 

Nikalntatii ninaittar k-etu-v-u m-akuni 

Pirivu may be the case of the lover and the lady-love to 
think of past event. 

Note: 1. The particle urn is taken by Ilampuranar to 
suggest etirmarai and by Naccinarkkiniyar, eccam. Hence the 
latter adds ‘kurutarkum am’. 

46. x-fS ^2smQuj 

Nikalntatu kiiri nilaiyalun tinai-y-e. 

Staying away describing what had happened is included in 
palai-t-tinai. 

Is it possible for the porul of one finai to get mixed with 
another tinaif . 

47. uuTLfS^ ^ifiujir wtriLBuJ euirS 
eSjreiji}) 0u/r(5(®jiii eSjraij Qwesru 
Marapu-nilai tiriya mStdya v-aki 
Viravuni porulum viravu m-enpa. 

They say that porul belonging to one timi may get mixed 
with another tinai without going against the tradititional usage. 

Is there any way to determine the tinai other than 
through the mutarporul, karupporul and uripporul ? 

48. 

[ \ pm mir p/r^is &f mi s(^iu 

Ullurai y-tivama m-enai y-uvamam-^ena-t 
. TaUa t-dkun tinai-y-umr vakai-y-e. 

A simile by suggestion and an ordinary simile are also 
■means to determine the tinai. . . . 

Where is ullurai-y-uvamam used J 

49. iL.mi^mip Qp£Bj Qwwifiipmp iSmQwmd ■ ■ • '■ >/ 

Qsnm^ Quimu (^fSfu/Sfs (SpaQ^ . - - . ■ 
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Ulluraiteyvam-olintatainilam-e§a-k 

Kolhim-enpakiiri-y-arintdr-e. 

Grammarians say that ullurai is resorted to with reference 
to excluding the deities. 

Note: 1. Naccinarkkiniyar reads nilan in place of 
nilam. 

What is the definition of 

50. Ss-s^isj^^ QL-irjS^uQutr(r^essr Qpi^Qsest 

, iLji^^eiap B^euwih 

Ul-l-urtit t-itano f-otfu-p~porun mutika-ena 
Ul-l-urut t-uraippate y-ullurai y-uvamam, 
XJlhirai-y-iivamam is that wherein the prakrtartha or the 
topic on hand is suggested from the description of aprakrtartha. 

Note: 1. N accinarkkiniyam reads imivatai in place of 
uraippate. Perhaps it is scribal error. 

What h enai-y-iivamam? 

51. (SJ^esr tt/sv-rji" ^rr^smir 
Enai-y-livmnan tan-nnar vakaitte 

The other uvamam is that wherein prakrtartha is expli- 
citly compared to the aprakrtartha* 

Wh^iiiskaikkilaiJ 

52. siredpT (sSisfrmLD QojirmojtiSek 

eSQihmu Otuib^ 

mmss)LJD(Lii ^mixiL^ Qibm/S^ . 

LDSuOmpTWiiM Lfmpir^^^ 

Q^ffrioQeo^ir Q^ir^S)9 uS!m Ljp^ 

Qpn<i^giisi msdS’^d (^/S uQu 

Kaman cdld vilamai y-dl-vayin 
Eman cdld v4tumpai y-eyti 
Nanmai~y-uni timai'-y-ii m--enr-iru tirattdn 
Tannotu. m-avalaiun tarukkiya punarttu-c 
Col-Ueiir perd-an colli y^inpural 
PuUut tonruh kaikkilai-k kurippe. 

Kaikkilai is suggested when a lover carried away by 
uncontrollable passion at the sight of an immature girl satisfies 
himself with the expressions that he suffers for no wrong of 
his and she wrongs to him on his receiving no reply from her. 

Note: 1. This suggests that the girl may not be even 
aware of his mental attitude towards her, 

Wh^t is peruntinaif 
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53. €T^iu WL^p^p u9&rmw 

Q0:iri^B0 i&i^^pm 

i^ds i£i^Qmw 

Q'^uiSliu Qu0i^^sssr^ ^jSuQu 

Eriya malarrira m-ilamai tlf'-tiram 
Teriita I'-oUnta kamathi miku4iram 
Mikka kamattu 

Ceppiyandnkum peruntinai-k kurippe. 

Penintinai is suggested from four things : mataUerutal or 
mounting up a horse made of palm stems, the state of either 
the lover or the lady-love having passed the stage of youth, 
the state of completely forgetting oneself through extreme 
passion and their union in that state. 

Note: 1. is possible only with reference to 

the lover. 

To which tinai do the stages preceding them belong ? 

54. QoewSswttj sirm^ Qpmeisr^p 0««Bru 
Munnaiya ndnku munnatark-enpa. 

The stages preceding the four mentioned above belong to 
kaikkilai. 

Note: 1. Naccinarkkiniyar takes rnnnnaiya nankum to 
refer to katciaiyam, terital and teral, the stages when the lover 
first sees the lady. 

What kinds of verses are suited to aka-t-Hnai, etc, ? 

55. wtfidS^L£> 

uiru.€0 ^ffosrp qeoQm'/S 
sGS)Q(Lju!ffufnlL-^fra90Uff(s:l9^th 
^rfliu QtJO63TiLO0)/f LfeOQSff 

Ndtakazmlakkiniim-iilakiyalvalakkinum'^ 

Fatal cdnra pidaneri valakkam 
Kaliy-e paripdt t-d-y-^ini pdvinum 
UriyaUdku m-enmandr pulavar. 

Learned men say that Poetry in literature (relating to 
aka-t-tinai) will be composed in the verses kali ox paripdftu in 
consonance with the tradition followed in literature and the 
world. 

Is there any other rule to be followed with reference 
to akam ? 


1. I Natyasastra, 6 24. 
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56 . mds ^fieSuJ eua^sxris ^dsmrijw 

iifiLu^ Qtuir0eiiifi^ QuujirdQ^ireiru Qujyjy/r 

Makka nutaliya v-akan-ain tinai-y-um 
CutH y-oruvar-p peyar-kola-p peraar. 

In the five tinais which are in the middle where mention 
is made of human beings, their individual names should not 
be mentioned. 

Where, then, may the individual names be mentioned? 

57 , Lfpfi^flsssr u>0B@p Ouir0is^ meoei)^ 

w0ei 8 esrmf^p eSIeoQeu 
Purattinai marunkir porunti n-allatu 
Akattinai marunki n-alavuta l-ila-ve. 

Individual names may be mentioned in pura-t-tinai and 
not in akattinai. 

Note: 1 Naccinarkkiniyar slightly differs in the inter- 
pretation of the Sutra, According to him the meaning is this : 
If individual names have to be mentioned in c/eaftiwa?, it can 
be done only when it is mixed with purattinai. 

Note ; 2, This sutra serves as a connecting link between 
Akattinai-y-iyal ssid Purattinai-y-iyal, 

Akattinai-y-iyal ends. 
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Mm. Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri passed away on Sep- 
tember 5, 1943, The Madras ^Samskrit Academy of which 
he was one of the founders and the first President till his 
demise held a condolence meeting on September 14 at the 
Ranade Hall, Mylapore, with the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri in the chair; on November 3, a memorial meeting was 
held in the University Senate House with the Vice-chancellor, 
Dr. Lakshraanaswami Mudaliar, in the chair; learned societies 
all over the country met and several distinguished persons, 
scholars, educationalists, and publicists paid tributes to the pro- 
found scholarship of the late Professor and his contribution to 
the growth and development of University education in general 
and Sanskritic studies and research in particular. Numerous 
letters appreciating the late Professor’s services to the cause of 
learning were received. Some time after a fitting memorial 
to the great scholar, as suggested in these speeches and letters, 
had been raised in the form the Research Institute bearing his 
name, the Governing Body of the Institute and its Research 
Committee resolved to collect all these tributes to his scholar- 
ship and work in the form a memorial volume. The Kuppu- 
swami Sastri Memorial Volume is thus published as a mark of 
respect to the memory the great Mahamahopadhyaya. 





Mahamahopadhyaya Prof 





Two Sannyasin-teachers under whom Mm. Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri studied 



SRI BRAHMENDRA SARASVATI SRI VASUDEVA 

(Palamaneri Svamigal) BRAHMENDRA SARASVATI 



LIFE AND WORK OF THE LATE Mm. PROF. 
S. KUPPUSWAMI SASTRl 


15 - 12-1880 


1896 

1900 

190.5 

1906 

1906-10 

1907 

1910 

1910-14 

1912 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

Born at Ganapati Agraharam on the banks of 
the Cauvery in Tanjore Dt. as the fourth son of 
Seturama Iyer. 

Studied Sanskrit and Sastras in the tra ditional 
.style, and English at Tiruvadi. 

, Passed the Matriculation Examination. 

Graduated from the S.P.G. College, Tanjore, 
with Philosophy as his special subject. 

Was a clerk in the Revenue Board for a time; 
then a student of law at Madras and Trivandrum. 

Became Master of Arts. 

Was delivering religious lectures at the P. .S. 
High School and other places is Mylapore. 

Appointed Principal of the Madras Sanskrit 
College, Mylapore, by its founder Sri V. Krishna- 
swami Iyer. 

Principal of the Madras Sanskrit College. 

Became Chairman of the Board of Examiners 
in Sanskrit in the Madras University. 

Edited the Adhvara mimamsa kutuhala vrtti 
for the \^ani Vilas Press, Srirangam. 

Re-organisation of the Rajah’s College at 
Tiruvadi. Appointed Principal of that College. 

Principal of the Rajah's College of Sanskrit 
and Tamil Studies, Tiruvadi. 

Assisted the Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam, in 
their edition of the Complete Works of Sankara. 

Appointed acting Professor of Sanskrit at the 
Presidency College, Madras, during the leave 
6f Prof. M. Rangacharya. 

Took leading part in the organisation and 
starting of the Siromani Course on the side of 
Oriental learning in Sanskrit along traditional 
lines in the Madras University. 
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1913 Delivered a c jurse of 20 lectui-es in the Madras 
University on ‘ Plindii Philosophy with special 
reference to the Nyaya-Vaiksika Systems’. 

Appointed member of the Tamil Lexicon 
committee. 

1914 Appointed permanent Professor of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology at the PFesidency 
College, Madras, and Cnrator, Madras Govt. 
Oriental Mss., Library, Madras, on the retire- 
ment of Prof. M. Rangacharya. 

1914-36 Occupied the above position. 

1914-36 Edited 8 Vols. with Prof. Rangacharya and 58 
Vols. independently of the Descriptive and Trien- 
nial Catalogues and Alphabetical Indexes of the 
Mss. of the Madras Govt. Oriental Mss. Library. 

1915 Became a member of the Senate of the Madras 
University. 

1918. Delivered 20 lectures at the Madras University 
on ‘ Indian Epistemology.' 

Became Chairman of the Board of Studies in 
Sanskrit in the Madras University, 

1919 Promoted to the LE.S. 

Delivered 20 lectures at the Madras University 
on 'Methods and Materials of Literary Criticism 
in Sanskrit.’ 

Presided over the Classical Sanskrit and 
Modern Vernaculars Section of the First All- 
India Oriental Conference, Poona. (5th. 6th 
and 7th November 1919). 

Delivered another course of lectures at the 
Madras University on * Indian Theism.’ 

1921 Edited jointly with Prof. M. Rangacharya the 
Padyacudamani in the Madras Govt. Oriental 
Mss. Library Series. 

1922 Presided over the Indian Philosophy Section 
of the Second All-India Oriental Conference, 
Culcutta and delivered the Presidential Address 
on ‘ The Prabhakara School of Karma Mimarasa.’ 

V; ( 
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1923 Became a mernber of the Academic Council of 
the Madras University. 

1924 Contributed an Introduction to the Nilakantha 
Vij aya Campu of Nilakantha Dlksita, published 
by the Balaraanorama Press, Mylapore, Madras. 

1925 Took part in organising the Third session of 
the All-India Oriental Conference at Madras. 

Contributed two papers to the Third Oriental 
Conference, Madras, (1) Further Light on the 
Prabbakara Problem and (2) Bodhayana and 
Dramidacarva, presupposed by Ramanuja. (Pro- 
ceed., pp. 474— 481, 465—473). 

1925-26 Took leading part in the organisation and 
setting up of the Oriental Research Institute in 
the University of Madras. 

1926 Contributed an Introduction to the Ascarya- 
cudamani of Saktibhadra, published by the Bala- 
manorama Press, Mylapore, Madras. 

Presided (on 30-8-1926) over the 10th All- 
India Sanskrit Conference at Calcutta and deli- 
vered a Sanskrit Address (Samskrta Sahitya 
Parisat Patrika, Calcutta, VoL IX, No. 5, Sep. 
1926, pp. 185^ — 195). 

Presided again over the Indian Philosophy 
Section of the Fourth All-India Oriental Con- 
ference, Allahabad (5th, 6th and 7th Nov. 1926), 
and delivered the Presidential Address on ‘A 
Few Problems of Identity in the Ancient Cultural 
History of India.’ 

Honoured by the Bharata Dharma Maha- 
mandal, Benares, with the title ‘ Vidyavacaspati ’. 

Started the Madras Sanskrit Academy in 
collaboration with Sri V. V. Srinivasa Ayyangar 
and others friends. Made the first Pre.sident of 
of the Madras Sanskrit Academy. 

1927 Honoured by the Government with the title 
• Mahamahopadhyaya ’. 

Delivered Readership lectures at the Madras 
University on ‘The Philosophy and Exegetics 
of the MImamsa System.’ f 
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Started the Journal of Oriental Research, 
Madras, in collaboration with Sir P. S. Siva- 
swami Iyer, Sri K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer and 
others. 

Wrote in the Journal of Oriental Research 
an article on Sundarapandya (Vol. I, pp. 1-15). 

„ „ Bhadanta (ibid. pp. 25-2b). 

„ Aravanavatikal (ibid. pp. 191-201). 

„ „ Aravanavatikal again (Vol, 11, 

pp. 79-83). 

Delivered Readership lectures at the Madras 
University on Mimamsa, — ' Sentence-split, Begin- 
ning and End’ (Vakyabheda, Upakraraa and 
Upasaihhara)- 

1929 Wrote in the JOR., Madras, an article on 
‘ Ravanabhasya ’ (Vol. III. pp. 1-5). 

Wrote on ‘ Kosavan Acaryah ' in the volume 
‘ Essays by Diverse Hands', Madras Library 
Association. 

Delivered Readership lectures at the Madras 
University on Nyaya,—' Thought - measuring 
Devices in Indian Dialectics’. 

1930 Contributed a Foreword to the Naisadhiya 
Carita edited by Pandit Vyasaraya Sastri, Vadh- 
yar & Sons., Palghat. 

1931 Delivered at the Annamalai University four 
lectures on ‘Highways and Byways of Literary 
Criticism in Sanskrit.’ (Since published by the 
Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, Madras). 

Edited the Vinavasavadatta published in the 
JOR., Madras. 

1932 Edited jointly with Pandit T. V. Ramachandra 
Dikshitar theVibhramavivekaof Mandana Misra. 

Wrote the Primer of Indian Logic. 

Began his edition of the DhvanyMoka and 
Locana with Kaumudi and his own Upalocana. 

Honoured by H. H. Sri Sankaracarya ofKama- 
koti Pitha with the title ‘Darsanakalanidhi’. 

1933 Honoured by H. H. Sri Sankaracarya of 

Govardhana Mutt, Puri, with the title ‘Kulapati*. 
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Assisted the Madras Law Journal Press in 
their edition of Valmiki Ramayana, and wrote a 
foreword to it. 

Contributed an Introduction to Madhavananda's 
Transiation of theBrhadaranyaka Bhas>a, Maya- 
vati, Almora, 

1934 Presided over the Indian Philosophy Section 
of the Tenth All-India Philosophy Congress, 
Waltair, and delivered the Presidential Address 
on ‘ Purnaism in Indian Thought *, (Proceed, 
pp. 45 — 54). 

Wrote on ‘ Authorial Homonymy and Poly- 
nymy ’ in the Classified Catalogue Code of the 
Madras Library Association (pp. Ill — 118). 

1935 Delivered Readership lectures at the Madras 
University on ‘ Mater, Spirit and God in Nyaya- 
\’’aisesika 

Wrote on ‘ Library Science as viewed by a 
Classicist’ in the Annual Report of the Madras 
Library Associaiion. 

Presided over the Pandit a Farisad of the 
Eight All-ludia Oriental Conference, Mysore, 
and delivered a Sanskrit address on * Pan^itya- 
Vimarsa-advaita, ‘ Synthesis of learning and 
research (Printed in the Proceedings). 

Retired from the Professorship of Sanskrit in 
the Presidency College, Madras. 

Started as Editor-in-Chief the work of the 
New Catalogus Catalogorum in the Madras 
University. 

1935 Contributed an article in Sanskrit on ‘Abrah- 
majijnasa’ in the Languages Number of the 
Journal of the Madras University. (April). 

Addressed the new graduates at the Convo- 
cation of the Madras University (29th August). 

Edited the Brahmasiddhi of Mandanamisra 
with Sankhapani’s commentary with critical intro- 
duction, etc., in the Madras Govt. Oriental Mss. 
Library Series* 

Delivered the 11th Anniversary Address at the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona 
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on ‘ Mandana-Suresvara Equation in the History 
of Advaita.’ Printed in the Annals of the BORI. 
Vol. XVIII. pt. 2, pp. 121—151) . Was elected 
Honarary Member of the BORI. 

Appointed Honorary Professor of Sanskrit at 
the Annamalai University, Chidambaram. 
l9o7 Wrote an article on ‘ Sri Ramakrishna and the 
Message of Hinduism ' in the Triveni ( Vol. IX, 
No. 10, April, 1937, pp. 35 — 38). 

1940 Delivered at the Madras University the Krish' 
naswami Rao lectures on ' Compromises in the 
History of Advaitic Thought’ (1 6th and 17th 
Feb.) (Since published by the Kuppuswarai 
Sastri Research Institute). 

Retired from the Annamalai University and 
settled down at his village. 

5-9-1943 Passed away at Ganapati Agraharam. 

— V. Raghavan 



SRIMUKHA FROM H. H. SRI JAGADGURO 
CANDRASEKHARENDRA SARASVAT! SVAMIGAL, 

sankaracarya of 

KANCI KAMAKOTI PITHA 

#crn%oif^»i[^c!!Jrf arJigiiqiii q5r:^i^q 

=qq;wf!i qirOTf'3?^iIq?i!%aif Jpq: sp^qr 

^'2nq5i%Riqq=%: R?F%crRq'Wfq'qqiRr 5iq;i^gq^q?T, 

fl^ ’S?^ 5igi^ai'ci^ti: w; n ' 

1%!'% ^RKF^q f^qjqign- 

^ fiseqF'tq «iiqq1qf9iR5Tr%2 f^aKf 

qf<«rpqi% ( qcii =q qfi^^ig3[c!?5i; cr^t 

# R. fwi^qpqNFi'Rqr: 5Jr%2 ^rfsfqqfqr w 9iS5rq'|| 
qii?rqqi^2fq 3i{aqRqqRR'qfq?Fcrj 3i«iRlf4^ qqg^grnrfRr 
«q1q9?f:ci{4?n?iisRW'£q8[fq?qH il 

apqrqq^a: e*#qq5fq^q 

qaqiq qisJRlRqqaRqRi^ ^iRqiiDs^qffRfiqi 0i^ qiwi%i% 
qj^q^cT; qg =q ^nlri % RifqRtrqn ^f^q?:qsfi?qRi««59qR'«^«q 
^if(^ R-jorqcTig^ ^qiqA^qrfeql Riiq^a^ 5q<n%qq ii • ;- . 

3}q? =q, q^RsigsEf qli^n^i^tqqtgRq^iq^jjq^qi m 

qqi^i^qqqi 9iit??5qiqRffnf^9Ri'q^^«qiqqtr^qR'qR^'i 
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gi'^qiwfcn’Eqiq^fT ^n%qq^r 3{i%^giisrRou qqwqij; i 
m\^^i qcet: l^paiCwi, sqrq^cTif^r en'fsqiCwt 

fn^mf #Ryrf{«qqtiq5fi5q^:T, c?ct! fnf^qqn apq^Hfp 
R|}qisqiqi%?f:, OTiM 33[Rf?Rwr 

Rfi^rqiRr i%/ f «0T?qpqfq!aif i%q?qi»^Fq1^^ w Aif^r 

gg«siqwiR'^^?l€i% a^if qioscrqqFoii^^qfJTisrqcji fq^i^Rmr- 
^qgasTig R^gdqgff crq^^i^nsf Aigfwreg^iRqR 

II 

m i%i%i%^wq qf^ffrqfq mi 

%\k: craiqfR qji® {qwiq?ri^qRi§ ?i3iq?iqif ^ 
ft=^R-fRSiq-gq^5ieRR| 3}5pq?cRl^ sip'i^qi^sqiqv^sqi^qs 
qg??; a^"qf^n%f5r<ji'i ^xB^qf ^q^^ri: ficir: i h 

qtefoif fq^wqf ^i^qf e^fcTeqiqfqq fc^qr3?q^qqaf 
311% 3iiq ^q^?Tq=qjrn% fwq=qqfqTq 

qUMlR 3{<rr%q% ^qi% qcT fR ^iF^qqr: iqURft^qdqqjR. 
q^q#§^q^Rr f rai%f iCwiRq arwR'qqwF: ^fqfq|?R 

sriqwifs ?iiq^qi«a ^qi^iiqi: wlf Jiq ffq fq?n ar^qeq'fqf 
?iq ^iqisqqff^f qc?ffiq fi% fqq% R^skqre?!; i elR3[- 

qgf%5^qw Qi^qqO^qqaiiRt 3iJT?qiq i?qe-qi5fq?f Siq =q i%qg 
’qq35Riq qi^^cT i «iR^n%qq; eRi^qqil ^^^?Q?rfqcr??T 
3qi€liq?q qi:^¥<?q argqfltlq q^cliq^f i;r^qrii 

gg^iqqiW: J ^?cI?fI%qi3;5rfqfcTq[ ‘‘q^w^eRpqi^qqRR- 
g^qqi; 1 qsjlaii’qqifiq qqifq flrqq'iqqr h” ^qeif|-- 
q?r^?=q^ i%qa1f’ ^n%oir qRR^Cr fcpjwrqsqsqq ^rq -i 

gsqpqral q»%crqq?ioii4i??fiqr ^FRicarqq'Wi q[iT qi|Tfq1ifq;?q i 
q{^ ’q‘raiqni%q%RWqW5q3qff?i^igqij =qt;q =q 
f^Stqto? 5qq?^3: cl^K^fq qnr%qqteq 4?pli?rfRfr%- 
m^wi ^ raqwpqg; wmm 
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His tliGHNEss Sri Rama Vaema Paeikshit, Maha- 
rajah OF Cochin : — . 

ft was with great grief that I learned the sad news 
of the recent demise of Mahamahopadhyaya Professor 
S. Kuppaswamy Sastriar. By his devoted and selfless services 
to ‘ Amrta Bharati’ he has indeed earned for himself a world- 
wide reputation. As the Professor of Sanskrit in the premier 
College at Madras he had the happiness and privilege of instil- 
ling into the minds of some of his beloved pupils a love for 
Sanskrit and its literature almost similar to his own. But if 
is by his strenuous work outside the portals of the College 
that he did more for the advancement of Sanskrit. During 
his Curatorsbip of the Oriental Library at Madras many new 
and valuable additions were made to the already excellent 
collection of rare manuscripts. His learned prefaces to new 
publications and enlightening articles in the Journal of Oriental 
Research and other reviews were a real treat to those that 
hungered for knowledge. 

It was long long ago, when I visited the Sanskrit College 
at Mylapore, that I first met the Professor. Hardly atiy 
words passed between us then. Our real acquaintance began 
when he became the President of the Board of Studies and the 
Board of Examiners in Sanskrit and myself a member of the 
same. That acquaintance soon developed into a friendship 
that was never marred by any untoward incident. 

In conducting the meetings of these Boards he showed tact, 
courage, courtesy and above all, an extraordinary grasp of the 
various branches of Sanskrit literature including, of course, 
the critical .studies made by European savants. These Board 
meetings were always looked forward to with pleasure, as 
the Professor enlivened them with many an anecdote. 

On the memorable occasion of the annual ‘ sadas’ and 
prize distribution cerraony at the Rama Varma Sanskrit 
College at Tripnnittura, Cochin State, over which the Sas- 
triar presided, he made it very clear to us that he had a 
warm corner in his heart for all lovers of Sanskrit. His 
displeasure towards those of his old students who neglected 
Sanskrit was also made ma.nifest. In this connection it may 
particularly be mentioned that he donated a fair amount for an 
annual prize to show his interest in that institution. 
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I doubt whether the void created by the Sastriar’s demise 
in the noble ranks of real Sanskrit scholars can easily be filled 
up. The only consolation is that he has so trained some of 
his dear pupils as to make one hope that the torch lighted by 
the Sastriar will be carried forward by them with undimmed 
and ever increasing brillianey. 

The Rt. Hon’bl^ V, S. Skimivasa Sastri;— 

“The news hushed us. A mighty mind is at rest, few 
could gauge its contents. One like me could only fold hands 
and worship in silence. 

And all at Command ! To hear him was to he lifted up 
to the region of clear thought and high purpose." 

“Within a few days of one another, three great scholars* 
of South India had been taken away by the hand of death and 
of the three, .Prof. Kuppusw imi Sastri was the greatest. N'o 
branch of Sanskritic learning was unfamiliar to Prof. Kuppus- 
wami Sastri. He took a great part in the proceedings of the 
University bodies ; Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri was perhaps the 
last of the gallant band of Courageous and independent-minded 
Senators. The proceedings of the University bodies to-day 
lacked the dignity and the majesty that was attained in the 
days of Prof. Rangachari and his eminent successor. Prof. 
Kuppuswami Sastri. 

“ Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri was a great teacher. The 
province was full of students who sat under him and everyone 
of the scholars worshipped and loved him not only for the 
extent, depth and accuracy of his learning, but for the love 
with which he imparted his knowledge to them. The province 
had lost a remarkable and profound scholar, one whom they 
could put forward as the full-blown flower of all the learning 
which they cherished and as the true representative of our 
ancient learning. 

“The late Mr. Kuppuswami Sastriar did not become 
a professor by choice; he somehow came in the end to occupy 
the place in life for which he was supremely fitted. Having 
come to occupy it, he performed his duties on the highest level 
to which he could attain. In this respect his life should be an 


* The other two scholars referred to are Mms. Dandapani 
Dikshitar of Chidambaram and R. V. Krishnamachariai: of 
Kumbhs^onam* . . . ;. 
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example to all young men— that they should show themselves 
not only quite equal to the positions to which they might attain 
but prove superior thereto, so that when occasion arose, they 
could get on to something higher or better. That way their 
future would be in their own hands. The late Maharaaho- 
padhyaya aLvays gave of his best as a teacher. He had an 
instinctive understanding of the difficulties of the pupil and 
always came forward with a helping hand. 

“As a member of the Senate of the Madras and the Anna- 
malai Universities, Mr. Kuppuswami Sastriar dealt not only 
with the particular subjects of which he was master but with 
work of a more comprehensive nature pertaining to University 
affairs. All these he studied with minute care, his capacious 
and sharp mind enabling him to take in big and small points 
alike with ease. In all his work he showed utter fearlessness 
and a readiness to stand up for the right and straight course; 
no matter who was pleased or displeased, or urhat evil thre- 
atened him. 1 wish there were visible a few more signs of that 
quality among public men. I would like to see, above all, public 
men standing up for the right and suffering for it; for 
that would reach the world a lesson far superior to that which 
one could gather when one saw persons running away from 
trying positions and attaining their ends, if at all, by devious 
methods and doubtful processes. 

“In spite of his great qualities, the late Mahamahopa.dhy%a 
was humble in his soul, a good man whose ideals were high, 
whose aims were noble and whose methods were honest and 
strightforward. Few there were who combined such high 
scholarship and knowledge of the Kavyas and Sastras and fewer 
still who added to it, as he did, a benevolence of temper, 
loftiness of character and modest desire to be good and useful.” 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar: — 

“The death of Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. Kuppuswami 
Sastri is an incalculable loss to the world of Sanskrit learning 
and scholarship. He was the foremost Sanskrit scholar of 
the present generation in Southern India, if not in the whole 
of India. In width and profundity of learning and range of 
scholarship he had few equals. He was deeply learned not 
merely in what are known as the four Sastras, Nyaya, 
Vyakarana, MimSmsa and Vedanta but also in Sahitya (Kavya 
Nataka and Alankara), The standard of his attainments in 
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these subjects was not of the type ordinarily reached by the 
graduates of our University, but of the level attained by the 
ablest Pandits of tne orthodox type. His passion for accuracy 
was remarkable. 

My friendship with him commenced in 1906 when he 
become the Principal of the Myiapore Sanskrit College, and I 
had the highest admiration and esteem not merely for his learn- 
ing and scholarship, but for his spotless character and 
irreproachable life, and his g!-e.at modesty. He had a great 
love for his pupils and rejoiced in their success in life, and 
was free from the slighte.st envy of the other scholars. To 
some of his friends like myself it was a matter of regret that 
his literary output was not equal in volume to that of other 
scholars who could not boast of the same attainments. To 
start a school of research a id produce scholars who could 
advance the cause of Sanskrit learning was sufficient to satisfy 
his ambition. It was with this object that he started the Sans- 
krit Academy and the Journal of Oriental Research. His 
death will be widely mourned not merely by all his friends, of 
who ti I am privileged to count myself as one, but by ail who 
are interested in the advanceraent of Sanskrit learning.” 

Ski T. R. Venkat.\ram.a. Sastki: — . 

“Prof. fCuppuswaini Sastri was learned in different bran- 
ches of Sanskrit cukiire. It has been pointed out that Prof. 
Kuppuswami Sastri had not written many books. He preferred 
to teach rather than write books. Thope thata fitting memorial 
would be iiistituted to perpetuate his memory. ” 

Mr. Littlehailes, Formerly Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Madras and Vice-Chancellor, Madras University : — 

It was with great regret that I learnt of the death of my 
old friend and sometime colleague, Professor S. Kuppuswami 
Sastri. Others will be able to appraise his contributions towards 
the exposition of ancient Indian Philosophy. I would here 
only outline what I know of him and his work from personal 
contact. What impressed me more than once was his austerity, 
his rigid moral judgment, and his unswerving adherence to the 
search for truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth ; he 
’did not suffer gladly those who propounded views founded 
3 ^ ' ■ ■ 
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upon inaccurate scholarship, though he was ever ready to 
assist the truly earnest searcher after the truths embedded in 
Sanskrit lore. He was one of the earliest of South Indian 
Scho'ars who had absorbed the critical methods of Western 
Scholarship; he was in fact progressive in his approach to 
knowledge, though sometimes erroneously looked upon as 
reactionary by those who favoured non-critical studies. He 
bridged the great gulf that used to lie between the traditional 
Pundit learning and the modern approach to Oriental studies. 
No one appreciated the Pundit and his learning more than he; 
no one applied the traditional lore of the Pundit to greater 
advantage in the study of the comparative philology of the 
Dravidian languages than he; no one had a deeper insight into 
the influence of Sanskrit thought upon Dravidian culture 
than he. 

His work for Government as Curator of their Oriental 
Manuscript Library and Editor of the Catalogues and Indexes 
of the manuscripts in that Library was of outstanding merit and 
brought his name before Oriental scholars not only throughout 
India" but also in Europe and America. His services to the Uni- 
versity of Madras, especially in the field of Oriental study and' 
culture, were continuous and comprehensive as well as in- 
valuable; as a member of the Senate, of Academic Council, of 
the Boards of Studies and Boards of Examiners, of Inspection 
and other Committees, as Reader and as Lecturer, his intellec- 
tual acumen was outstanding, and his transit deprives South 
India of a Scholar of character and culture and leaves Madras 
the poorer for his passing. Yet we are happy in the know- 
ledge that his influence persists in our academic life and that 
we remember him with respect and devotion. 

Dr. S. Radhakrishnan : — 

I am glad to have this opportunity to pay my tribute to 
the great learning and generous personality of the late 
Professor S. Kuppuswarai Sastrigal. I met him for the first 
time when in 1914 he came to the Presidency College as 
Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, and ever 
since then, throughout his life, he was a force to be reckoned 
with both in the Presidency College and in the University of 
Madras. As a teacher, he has left behind a' great tradition, 
fie illustrated' the great ideals of the Indian teacher. ' 
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Dr. a. L. Mudaliar, jyt.o., f.r.c.o.g., f.a.c.s,, Viee- 
Chancellor, University of Madras: — 

Mahamahopadbyaya S. Kuppuswami Sastri was conneeted 
with the University of Madras for over a generation and had 
taken a most conspicuous part in the deliberations of various 
University Bodies during many years. His efforts in reorga- 
nising the Oriental studies of the LTniversity and in giving 
them a status and a prominence were great, and his services to 
the cause of Indian languages in general and Sanskrit in parti- 
cular were unique. The several Oriental Titles and the 
institution of the B. O. L. Degree were largely due to his 
initiative. As a scholar of unrivalled authority in his special 
lity, he was zealous in maintaining high standards. His 
comparatively premature demise is a great loss to Oriental 
scholarship, and the University of Madras, along with other 
learned bodies, bemoans the loss of a great scholar. 

Rajah Sir Annamalai Ghettiar of Chettjnad, Prb- 
Chancellor, Annanialai University 

Mahamahopadiiyaya S. Kuppuswami Sastriar helped me 
with valuable suggestions in the matter of the opening of the 
Sri Minakshi Samskrit College in 1925. He later joined the 
staff of the University as Honorary Professor of Samskrit 
for 4 years. I have all admiration for his devotion for work; 
his ripe thoughts and valuable experience were very useful to 
the University. His opinion was tnuch sought after in all the 
administrative, academic and legislative bodies of the Univer- 
sity. His suggestions were always very helpful. I place on 
record my esteem for him as a great scholar, a good friend 
and a valuable guide in the sphere of his activities. — 

Prof. H.C. Papworth, m.a., o.b.e., i.e.s., Vice-Chancellor, 
Travancore University : — 

It was with great distress and grief that I heard a few 
days ago of the death of Professor S. Kuppuswami Sa'triar, 
who was my colleague for many years in Presidency College; 
and it is a great privilege to be invited to write a short appre- 
ciation of him in this memorial book. , 

When I first joined the staff of Presidency College in 
1916, the Mahatnahopadhyaya had held the Chair of Sanskrit 
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and Comparative Philology for two years. This was my 
hrst contact with a scholar steeped in Oriental learning, and 
hi.? friendship, which was given gradually and guardedly, 
revealed a man of great erudition and scholarship and of a 
great seriousness and depth of mind. In those days one of 
the alternative special subjects in the English Honours course 
was Tndo-Germanic Philology with special reference to 
Sanskrit’. Some of us who were keen that the classics of the 
East should be studied by advanced students used to persuade 
a few picked men to offer this special subject, for the teaching 
of which Professor S. Kuppuswami Sastriar, in addition to his 
own arduous work, made himself willingly responsible. He 
chose his candidates very carefullj', and, having done so, 
would give himself unsparingly to their service. He lectured 
mostly in the afternoens and late into the night when the 
College was empty and quiet. Walking along the Marina and 
seeing the light in his room .still burning, I used to remark 
to ray, friends, “the senior night-watchman is still on duty !" 

In College he was the complete don ; but in the counsels 
of the University another side of his personality became 
apparerit. Here he was a crusader. There was no land which 
he feared to enter and no subject which he feared to tackle, 
al ways well equipped with the armour of learning and experi- 
ence for a first class academic fight. Fighting on the side of 
the ideals for which a University stands, and against all forms 
of sham and lowering of academic standards, the Mahamaho- 
padhyaya’s sea xhing analyses and erudite criticisms usually 
won the day. The same genuineness' characterised all his 
Work, and r remember .with gratitude many occasions after 1 
became Principal of Presidency College on which I sought and 
acted upon his sound and disinterested advice. 

Professor. S. Ku ppuswarai Sastriar was one of the great 
men who have served at the altar of learning in India. He 
could enter the arena and fight hard when honour was at stake, 
but he drew his inspiration from the treasures of his mind. 

“ The great man is he who in the midst o E the crowd 
keeps, with perfect sweetness, the independence of solitude," 

MASAaiAHoPADHYAYA P. V. Kane, Vice-chancellor, Bom- 
bay University : 

’■ ■ Mm. Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri’s death has been a great 

loss to Sanskrit studies, ‘He combined in himself the best of 
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the traditional learning of India and the critical and historical 
methods of the West. In his case the we!I-kiow;i Sanskrit 
subhasita—FIdVffl t'iw33/eHa sobhate - — was literally true. His 
writings show his profound mastery of the several Sanskrit 
Sastras. More than that he has left behind a band of very 
able, industrious and learned Sanskrit scholars who, I have 
no doubt, will carry on the great traditions of their departed 
.(/Mra and bring recognition and honour to the name of the late 
mahamahopadhyaya. The loss of such an eminent gum is sure to 
be felt as a severe wrench by the hearts of the hundreds of 
students whom he led into ever fresh fields of study and 
research. I offer my humble tribute of respect and veneration 
to the departed scholar.” 

Dr. Am ARANATH Jh A, Vice-Chaticellar, Allahabad Univer- 
sity; — 

The contributions of Professor Kuppuswarai to Sanskrit 
philosophy are so monumental and comprehensive that his grate- 
ful countrymen will long revere his memory. I hope a suitable 
memorial will be erected. 

Dr. L. D. Barnett, School of Oriental & African Studie,s, 
London:— 

“ Sir Richard Winstedt conveyed to me the news sent by 
you of the death of Professor Kuppuswarai Sastri, and I 
thank you for sending me the information. The cause of 
learning has suffered by his death a heavy loss, for he was a 
scholor of very wide and profound knowledge, and rendered 
most valuable service in promoting Sanskrit studies in India.” 

“The late Kuppuswami Sastri was a prefect type of the 
scholarly humanist who unites a wide and profound knowledge 
of the techniq^ie of classical literature with an exquisite artistic 
appreciation of all its literary beauties, bringing to bear upon 
it luce intellectual plena d’amore.” 

Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. R. Shama Sastri, Mysore : — 

His death is really a national loss, as he was a genuine 
profound scholar of Sanskrit of the old type. Who can 
explain Mimamsa and Philology with such scholarly grip as 
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Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar;— 

Having known the late Mr. Sastriar pretty intimately for 
nearly forty years, having worked with him in all the university 
bodies and many of the reorganising- committees of the 
University during a period of over 20 years, and what is mote, 
having been with him attending meetings of several All-India 
bodies like the Oriental Conference, my acquaintance with’, 
him has been fairly close and I might even add intimate. His 
services to Sanskrit education have indeed been great, the 
most memorable part of it really being' his character as a 
teacher (Kulapaii), and the large body of admiring students he 
leaves behind him bear eloquent testimony to the fact. 

Dr. S. R. U. Savoor, Formerly Director of Public 
Instruction, Madras ; — 

Having been collegues for about eight years in the Presi- 
dency college, I had grown to regard him as one of the wisest 
of men and I used to consult him whenever I had any difficulty.- 
His wonderful knowledge of rules and regulations connected 
with both the University and the Department, his deep scholar- 
ship and the wide influence he exerted on Sanskrit studies 
naturally made him deeply respected by us ail youngsters. i 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, Poona : — 

Personally I feel the loss of Kuppuswami Sastry very 
much. Men who could combine the sound traditional scholar- 
ship of the East with the critical acumen of the west and could 
stand out to the fore and leave their mark behind in practically 
all the fields that they touched, are getting extremely rare day 
by day. R. G. Bhandarkar on our side, Ganganath Jha in the 
North and Kuppuswami Sastri in the South were the three 
pillars of Oriental Scholarship known to the older generation 
of to-day whose examples must be placed permanently before 
the younger generation of workers through some standing 
memorial institutions that could continue their >vork^ for 
incoming ages in the same spirit of devotion and selflessness. 
We have already the Bhandarkar Oriental Resarch Institute 
in Poona; they are planning the Ganganath Jha Research 
Institute . at Allahabad .fs.^hat; is_ Madras Presidency going 
to do? 
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MAHAMAHoPAOnyAYA VlDHUSEKHARA BHATTACHARYA, 
Calcutta : — 

The cruel hand of death has snatched him away untimely, 
when we were expecting from him greater works after his 
retirement from service. He was to us, norlheners, the most 
outstanding representative of south Indian scholarship in the 
field of Sanskritic studies. His loss will be difficult to replace 
for long years to come. However, it is some consolation to 
think that he left behind him a band of pupils to carry on the 
studies he loved so much. 

Prof. RAonAKUMun Mookerji, Lucknow : — 

The widely lamented death of Maharaahopadhyaya Pro- 
fessor S. Kuppuswanii Sasrli, M.A.,LE.S., removes anoutstand- 
ing personality from the world of Sanskrit scholarship. The 
shock of grief does not permit a cold and calculating expatia- 
tion on the varied work and worth of the departed great 
Suffice it to say that what we know of him by personal contact 
with his life, social activities, and erudite writings, is only a 
fragment of what he was as a man, and as a scholar. As tfie 
poet points out, “the world knows nothing of its greatest 
men". What is explicit and manifest is necessarily a- small 
part of the implicit and the unmanifested. For the Supreme 
Being has manifested only a fourth (pada) of what He' is in 
His vast creation, keeping the remainder unman if esied (pdiiah 
asya vUva bhuidni Iripdt asya Amritam divi). i 

Professor Kuppuswami moved about as the very embodi- 
ment of Sanskrit learning which he always breathed and lived. 
The depth and range of his mind were first shown in the 
scholarly Introduction he wrote for his edition of Brahjna^ 
siddhi of Mandana Misra. His Primer of Indian Logic is the 
best introduction to the subtleties of that subject. His encyclo- 
paedic scholarship found some scope for its expression 
in the many Volumes of his Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Sanskrit MSS. lying in the Government Oriental MSS, 
Library of Madras, besides the learned articles he contriburted 
from time to time to many a Journal of research. The 
modern world of Sanskritists hardly knew of his equal in the 
subjects of Mlmdnisd, Vedanta, or Nyaya. He was also a 
genius as a Teacher, in the art of lucid exposition of abstruse 
metaphysical subtleties. He may be considered as the Founder 
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of a School which is represented by so many renowned Pandits 
of Southern India as his disciples, not to speak of many a 
teacher of Sanskrit at the different colleges and Universities of 
India. He followed closely in the wake of the great traditions 
of Sanskrit culture and scholarship associated with Sayana- 
carya, or a Vacaspati Misra. }i\s titlt “ DdrsOrna-Kalanidhi” 
is a fitting expression of the depth and range of his knowledge. 
He will remain as an ever-living source of inspiration, a 
perennial iaflnence for all students of Sanskrit. 

Dr. S. K, De, Professor of Sanskrit, Dacca University 

The news of the passing away of Maharaahopadhyaya 
Professor S. Kuppuswami Sastri was as sad as it was unex- 
pected. I realised at once that the world of oriental learning had 
lost a great scholar of deep and versatile attainments, and that 
innumerable pupils, friends and admirers, including myself, had 
lost a wise and valued friend. His death brings to an end the 
distinguished line of old-world scholars and teachers, whose 
easy mastery of many branches of Sanskrit learning had been 
a source of unfailing inspiration and guidance to generations 
of students ; and it would be difiicult to fill up the gap thus 
created in rank of Sanskritists. 

My acquaintance with Prof. Sastri begins with the session 
of the All-India Oriental Conference held at Madras in 1923. 
I still remember how he spoke encouragingly of the very tenta- 
tive first edition of the Vakrokti-jivita which I had just publi- 
shed ; and I found a further evidence of his kindness in the 
very sympathetic review of the second edition of the work, 
which be made in the Journal of Oriental Research. I was then 
just a beginner in a field of which he was a master, and I cite 
the personal incident to show how large-hearted and generous 
he was to younger scholars. I had the occasion of meeting him 
many times thereafter, and I had the privilege, in spite of 
disparity of age and attainments, of counting myself as one of 
his friends. It is, therefore, with a sense of grave personal 
foss that I received the news of the death of a man and scholar, 
for whom I have always felt very deep respect and admiration. 

I beg you, therefore, to accept this imperfect tribute as an evi- 
i^ence of the sincerity of my feeling of loss, which, I am sure, 

he shared by atfS^fcritists^ere and abroad.'*^ 



